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IV 

Janaki VAtLABHA Bhattaoharyya, M.A., Ph.D., Samkhyatirtha 

The objects are two-fold, vn., perceptible and imperceptible or 
exclnsively particular and universal. As those two objecta metually 
exclude each ottier so the existence of the third type of objecta ia 
impossible. (Each being the negation of the other they exhauat the 
whole universe and exclude the middle). How do you come to know 
the non-existence ot the third type? The reply to this question is 
that perception, the great, throws light on it. Perception which ia 
directed towards a blue object grasps it as a blue object. This part 
of our hypothesis is agreed to by all. The perception of a blue 
object differentiates it from a non-blue object since it is not revealed 
by tbe awareness of a blue object. What is revealed by the awan nesl 
of a blue object is a blue object and what is not revealed is a non-bine 
object. Hence the possibility of the existence of a third type is ruled 
out. lb the third type an object of the awareness of a blue object 
or not? If you say ‘ Yes ’ then it is nothing but a blue object. 
If you say ‘ No' then it ia nothing but a non-blue object. There 
is no such object as is neither blue or non-blue. 

How do we define a blue object? An object which revealed by 
the awareness of a bine object is blue. An object which is not 
revealed by such an awareness is non-blue. The same role bolds 
good in tbe case of perceptible and imperceptible object. An object 
of perception is perceptible. An object which is not an object of 
perception is imperceptible. Tbe possibility of the third type of 
objects is also excluded. We should also followjtbe same^Idgical path 
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io order to dii^More ttw poaeibiUt; oi the Mdsteooe of 4 tiikd type of 
objdcis other than ft partientftr and ooiTersftl. Tbti« Wft' ^iiftft that 
perception fixes up its own object. 

It hfts been stated that p^ception determines its own object, 
excludes its negation and suggests the absence^of a third kind. All 
these three functions are discharged by a single means. 

If this view is not accepted, an object cannot be oonapletely 
known in all its aspects with the result that the practical utility of 
bis knowledge will be nil. No body will proceed either to attain an 
object or to avoid it. (He means to say that an object is not known 
as attainable unless we kuow as well that it is other than avoidable 
and t^fce rma). 

It has been stated that a person who seeks fire does neither sit 
idle nor leaves the place when be beholds fire. It is a truism that 
senae-iwception simply apprehends an exclusively particular 
point of reality which lies within its range but does not 
judge it. But it should be admitted that perceptual judgments which 
follow in its wake determine the object, exclude it front its negation 
and preclude the posHibility of tbo third alternative ; otherwise, all 
practical traiisactions would coliaps^e. If it be so, the relation of 
contradictory opposition existing between an object of perceptioif and 
its nou-object is known to us since perception reveals its object as 
absolutely excluded from its non-object. Inference contributes its 
quota to the understanding of the proposition that there is no middle 
term between an object of perception and its opposite (nonobject). 

Of the two opposites if one is known then its other is excluded 
from that piece of knowledge because of their nature involving mutual 
contradiction. The suggested third if any is also included in the 
contradictory opposite since it is not revealed by the awareness of 
an object. 

Now a question arises in our mind. If you had ever grasped 
the third one like the second one then the third one would surely 
have an independent existence like the two objects (an object and its 
opposite). How do you'come to know that the relation of contra¬ 
diction or non-contradiction exists between the known and the 
unknown? The reply to this is as follows;—Oh sound logician! 
in order to know the relation of contradiction the knowledge of the 
opposite is not necessary since the object is known as opposed to 
those which are not revealed by its awareness. An object is said io 
be opposed to that which is not grasped wlien the object is presented 
to our consciousness. Hence, as non-awareness indicates the reia- 
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ticm of cQoUttdktiOfi 40 tiM dSttinoi owamdom of th« o|ipo4ii« ihottM 
ool bo ooo^t ofto:. There is no middle term between the two 
oontandictory t^ms. Tboe tbe two-fold dmeioo of ^1 objecte is 
nbeototel; eeteblkbed* Thoe there ie no middle term between the 
following psirs of terms oppoeed to each other, e.g., existent and non** 
existent, eternal and non^eternal, successive and sitnultaoeoue- 
Perception reveals only a perceptible object. ets.,an exclusively partioalar 
* point of reality. An inference reveals a universal which lies beyond 
the ken of perceptions. 

There are two kinds of knowable objects which are well estab¬ 
lished by two kinds of the means of proof. Then say, why we should 
postnlate another distinct type of the means of proof and What for? 

It ia not reasonable to hold that the verbal testimony also like 
an inference reveals a universal which is imperceptible. One and the 
same object should not be revealed by more than one means of proof 
since they would oppose each other to secure the priority of appearance 
and either of them would be redundant. If the second means 
of proof knows an object in the same way as the first one has done, 
then the services of the second one are futile. The learned ones hold 
that if a means of proof reveals only what has been already known 
by its predecessor then it simply kills a dead man. The second cannot 
grasp the object in ciuestion in u different manner since it is to 
contradict the evidence of the hrst one. The persons conversant 
with the laws of thought hold that the co-operation of various means 
of proof is impo.ssiblo. When many a means of proof reveals one 
and the same object it m technically called sarnplava (mutual co¬ 
operation). But it is hard to eHtabiish that there are common 
objects of many a means of proof. The idea of mutual co-operation 
on the part of the means of proof is discarded. Perception and 
inference cannot co-operate since inference cannot reveal an ex¬ 
clusively particular point of reality and perception fails to reveal a 
universal. 

How can an inference which depends upon the relation of con¬ 
comitance for its existence prove the ^ existence of an exclusively 
particular point of reality which is neither similar nor dissimilar to 
any object of the universe. 

Sense-perception is causally connected only with a i*eal point of 
reality. How can it grasp a universal which is created by 
imagination? 

The so-called other means of proof such as inference, verbal 
testimonyr etc. will have no .distinct objects to reveal. 
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Tbus an exclusively particular poiot of reality is grasped by 
aeuse-perception and irhe objects other tbau the reals are within the 
range of inference based upon the relation of invariable conootnitance. 

There is really speaking, no object which is to be grasped by 
many means of proof. It is a good news for us that like the plurality 
of means of proof applying to a case neither a whole nor a universal 
does exist. 

If you admit that an inference and verbal testimony apply to 
the held of perception then you should also admit that they would 
also prodtice such knowledge as is produced by perception. But the 
resultant knowledge of these means of proof is not similar. The 
Buddhists say to this object; When the object of the different means 
of proof is one and the same the knowledge arrived at by them should 
be the same. But perceptual knowledge is never similar either to 
the inferential knowledge or to the verba! knowledge. The light 
of the stars or that of the digit of the moon is entirely different from 
that of the sun who illumines the whole universe. 

They also bold that what is sensed is absolutely different from 
^he object of verbal knowledge. A blind man does not see an object 
but understands it when he hears a word denoting it. 

They also add that the experience of burn when a man is burnt 
by fire is totally different from the knowledge of burn, produced by 
the word ^burn*. In fine, they submit that us only two types of 
objects have been established by them by means of the logical 
procedure stated above so the third means of proof does not exist 
over and above perception and inference. It should also be admitted 
that the plurality of the means of proof does not apply to the same 
case. 

A rejoinder to the Buddhist view is as follows :—It has been 
stated that i>erception is competent enough to exclude the possibility 
of a third type of objects and thereby to deny existence to the means 
of proof other than perception and inference. But such a stand is 
not logical. , 

An indeterminate perception which cannot connect the an- 
tecedent event with the consequent one canuoc bear so heavy a burden 
on its sboulders. The determinate forms of knowledge are nourished 
at)d strengthened only by imagination. How can you hold that 
such knowledge establiahes xnd arranges the real objects of tbo 
universe ? 

Or, let us assume fpr the sake of argument that the blue and the 
non-blue exclude the oaiddle. But the same method fails when we 
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try to Iniow ui objVt as bmng parceived or as being iaferied. When 
a perception of an object takes place it reveals the object as it is in 
itself but does not reveal it as a perceptura. An object is cognised 
in the form that this is bine but never in the form that I perceive a 
blue object. What is meant by its perceptibility? Does it exist 
in a sense-organ? Or, is it the fact of being an object of aelf-oon- 
scious sensuous cognition? Of these two alternatives the first one is 
known only through the joint method of agreement and difference 
but not directly perceived. |fumarila Bhatta says to this effect* 

That a sound exists in ears is never directly grasped. (When 
I bear a sound, if my cognition assumes the form that it is a sound 
but not that it is in any earh. But that it is in ears is indirectly 
known through the joint method of ogriinient and difference. A deaf 
man cannot bear a sound. A man having normal power of hearing 
hears a sound. Hence, a sound exists in the ears of a man. It is 
a case of inference. 

Now. you may suggest the second alternative that when an 
object is sensed by a person he knows that he perceives it. But it 
is not a fact that the knower is aware of liis |:)erception of an object. 
When an object is perceived by a person, he is not aware of his 
perception since his perception is not introspected at that time. If 
(he perception of an object is not introspected then it is impossible 
to know that ihe said object is. an object of |>erception. How do 
you kmw that when an object is perceived an intiospection of per¬ 
ception does not lake place? Are not two forum simulianeouBiy 
pree^ent in our consciousness? No, we never experience in cases of 
perception a difference like this, that this is perception and this is 
an object of perception. Only one form is cognised. In the fitness 
of things there should be only the form of the object perceived but not 
that of perception. Thin point will be discussed later on. 

The Buddhists contend that if a direct awareness is not seif-con¬ 
scious it cannot reveal an object. Jayanta quotes the line of the 
Buddhist text to prove hm honesty of representation *Na pratyakso . . . 
prasidhyatiti’ (Bat this view is not tenable). If we are at first aware 
of our awareness then object-consciouBneas cannot follow it. Hence 
how can the perception of an object take place? Now, the Bud¬ 
dhists may contend that an awareness being self-conscious, reveals 
its content. In that case they are to face the two horos of a dilemma. 
Is an awareness an object of' another awareness or self-luminous? 
If they hold that it is an object of another awareness then a regressus 
ad infinitum becomes inevitable. But such a regressus ad infinitum 
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io this case defeats the very purpoee of the hypothesis in queatioo 
(the initial awareness will never he revealed einoe an unending series 
of awarenesseB will go on in vain). Therefore, if they stick to the 
decision that perception, being introspected, reveals its object then 
the whole universe would be blind and dumb. The Buddhists 
cannot, also, hold that an awareness is selMuminous since if an 
awareness be an object of its own self then it will be no belter than 
ordinary objects, e.tj., blue, yellow, etc. We shall subject the hypothesis 
of the selMuminous character of an awareness to an elaborate and 
severe criticisin when the thesis of subjective Idealism will be 
refuted. 

The Buddhists may argue that an absurd conclusion will be 
reached if their Itypothesis is not accepted. If nobody is aware of 
his awareness then it makes no difference whether an awareness 
appears or not. In that cawi everybody would be either absolutely 
ignorant or omniscient. Such an indirect proof is not tenable. As 
soon as an awareness comes into being the person having awareness 
becomes a knower. The essence of an awareness is to illumine an 
object. Whenever it arises it reveals an object. How is it that 
there is no difference between an absent and present awareness. 
When the awarenoHH of a blue object, etc. arises in the mind of a 
man lie hocomca a knower. Uni when an introspection of happiness, 
etc. takes place in his mind he becomes an onjoyer. This definition 
of a knower or that of an onjoyer is not too wide to be applicable 
to a non-knower or to a non-enjoyer. When a perception takes place 
we are not aware of it. Hence, the perception in question does not 
asRume the form that I perceive an object. As a perception is not 
introspected bo it can neither be differentiated from mediate know¬ 
ledge nor can suggest that there is no third from knowledge other 
than immediate and mediate awareness. How can perception prove 
the existence of only two typos of objects? 

Wo have shown before that the inference which has been adduced 
by the Buddhists to prove the existence of only two kinds of objects 
is based upon the evidence of perception that a perceptible object 
is incompatible with an inferred object. 

We have already pointed out that perception is not capable of 
enlightening such an incompatibility of its object with that of an 
inference. If such an incompatibility is not perceived, an inference 
based upon it is an impossibility. If iNs not proved that the objects 
admit only of two types then the desire for establishing only two kinds 
of the means of proof should be given up. 
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Or evm if m admit for the take of an argument that there are 
only two kinds of objects then bow can the farther distiootioa of the 
means of proof due to their difference in the assemblage of conditions 
and results be gainsaid? The sets of conditions which determine 
perception and inference are distinctly different from those of condi* 
tions which determine verbal knowledge and oomparison. Moreover, 
the results which the former pair yields are also different from tbo^e 
of the latter pair. These differences account for the corresponding 
change in the nature of the means of proof. Hence, the hy(>otbefti6 
that the means of proof admits of only two kiuds is not tenable. 
This argument also refutes the hy{)oiheM8of the Sankhya school that 
there are only three kinds of ihe means of proof. We shall establish 
that the fourth nieana of proof is determined by a different sot of 
conditious an i the resultant knowledge is a class by itself. More¬ 
over, the Buddhists under the sway of delusion have argued against, 
the application of the plurality of the means of proof to a single 
object. Nobody can establish the existence of an inference if such 
an application does not take place. 

If one does not grasp (hat the relation of invariable concomitance 
holds ihe probans ami the prohanduin tlicn tlie prohans in question 
does not point to the proband urn. The knowledge of the ruhition of 
invariable concomitance in question itnplioB that of the two con- 
comitanls. The probandum, one of them is a concept the knowledge 
which is ex-hypothesis inferential, if tin) Bud Ihisis Hilck to this 
hypothesis then an inference is an instaucc of circular reasoning. (Tf we 
do not know tiio probandum then we cannot grasp the relation of invari¬ 
able concomitance. Again, if we do not know the relation of invari¬ 
able concomitance then we cannot grasp the probandum in question}. 

Now the Buddhists may suggest that the probandum is known 
by afresh iuference. In that case a vicious regressuh ad infinitum 
is inevitable since the fresh inference requires another inference to 
reveal it and so on. t 

In order to avoid a vicious regres^us ad infinitum ihe perception 
of the probans and the probandum should be admitted. In that 
case an application of the plurality of the means of proof to a single 
object takes place. 

The Buddhists urge thatj this criticism is based upon a mis- 
understandiog of the conclusion of the Buddhist l^ogio. They add 
that inference and verbal knowledge reveal imaginary objects. 
Imagination supplies with the knowledge of invariable concoiniiaDce. 
Hence, neither a regressus ad infinitum vitiates, invalidates the 
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hypothesis in question nor an appIicatioD of the plurality of the means 
of proof is required for the justification of the hypotbeeia. 

The sum and substance of the Buddhist point of Tiew ia that 
conoeptusl knowledge which follows a true sense-perception in close 
succession is stamped by the perceptual image and consequently 
assumes the form of perception. The content of conceptual know¬ 
ledge, the conceptual image is purely imaginary but still it exclndes 
itself from such other conceptual images by its very nature. All 
gyllogisms refer only to conceptual images. As any one who mistakes 
the rays of a gem for a gem and proceeds to attain the object obtains 
it, so in the case of an inference though a conceptual image is 
mistaken or an image of real object yet a real object is attained 
when a man works under this illusion since reality is at the root of 
the conceptual image in question. Hence, Inference and perception 
can never have a common object. How can the hypothesis of the 
application of many means of proof to a common object be possible? 
How can the Buddhist theory of inference he open to the charge of a 
regressus ad inhnitiun? 

This statemeoi is merely a hoax. The relation of invariable 
concomitance has been specified by the Buddlii^ts as the relation of 
identity or that of causality. Does it belong to reality ? Or does it 
belong to an imaginary image? U cannot belong to an imaginary 
object. A real object ia always produced by a real object. A real 
object ia only identical with a real object. Hence, the relation of 
invariable concomitance belongs only to a real object. The conceptual 
image does not represent a real object but the relation belonging to a 
veal object ia determined in and through the medium of an imaginary 

image. Really, a strange solution is this ! The relation of invariable 
concomitance belongs to real objects. But two general images which 
are imaginary beings pl^^y the part of a probans and a probanduin. 
Thus the relation in question exists on one locus but something else 
is the source of its knowledge. The object inferred is one thing but 
a man who infers moves for another and attains an object other than 
the inferred one. All this is mere decent and nothing else. 

Moreover, a concept is in no way related to a real object. Hence, 
it cannot bear a close resemblance to a perceptual image. Hence, 
thisness and vividness which are asserted of concepts do not impart 
validity to them since they are far away from the doniain of reality. 

The induction from the Buddhist point of view is not based upon 
sound proof. It is a mere conjecture. Hence, the conclusion which 
is deduced from such induction carries no material validity. If the 



BnMliiste believe thal the oni^sidity of the rolstioo of iomiobio 
oonoomilmnoe is reslfy coooaptual than why do tboy ran tho ri^k of 
pmving its aimtcriol vslidity? 

If the porcaption of a universal ia not aesumed than the relation 
of invariable concomitance cannot be discovered. Henoe, the cause 
of inference is very ranch weakened. Moreover, one who discovers 
the relation of invariable concomitance cannot perceive the probans 
(a mark) for the second time. Hence, those who are againnt the 
admission of application of the plurality of proofs to a single fact 
really fail to establish the validity of an inference. 

An exclusively particular cannot serve as a mark. If a concept 
is a mark, its knowledge cannot but bo indirect, I'.e., inferential. If 
. an inference is based upon another inference then either a regressus 
ad infinitum or a vicious circle will invalidate ell cases of inference. 
Such defects take away much from judgments. Hence the possibility 
of the plurality of proofs cannot be lojoctod. How can you reject 
the plurality of proofs without rejecting an inference which is 
generated by the knowledge of invariable concomitance with that of 
the mark. 

Moreover, even if the exirtience of only two kinds of objects is 
admitted then there is no l>ar to hold that both perception and 
infeience apply to one iiud the same object. An object which is 
perceived at one time at ;i pliue goes beyond the range of perception 
if it changes its place iiud time. But it is inferrc<I, .An object which 
is now inferred from this place is perceived fiom that place or 
will be perceived at a subsequont period of time. The docirine of 
the universal tlux will be refuted later on. The Buddhists have 
postulated the bypotbesiH of a series in order (o justify the hypothesis 
that what is perceived is attained. They may subscribe to our 
hypothesis that various means of prix)f apply to one and the same 
object without any prejudice to their own hypothesis since a series 
is not iu the least affected by it. 

The Buddhists have a motive behind tbe rejection of the applica¬ 
tion of the plurality of means of proof to single object. They intend 
to deny existence to a universal, etc. A fit reply will be given to 
them by re-establishing the hy[X)tbc6iB of a universal, etc. 

The fire of your criticism consumes the impurities which cling 
to our bypotbesrs. It ia a good news tp the logicians that like the 
application of tbe plurality of means of proof tbe distinct existence 
of a whole and that of a universal. 

The Buddhists argue against the application of the plurality 
of means of proof on tbe ground that an assumption like this con-' 
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tradicte other aaBuniptions and is redundani. The charge that it 
is eaperfltious has been met by ae when we have proved that a means 
of proof should not be unnecessarily qualified by an adjective of re¬ 
vealing a novel object. We do not even find contradictory nature 
in it. When the means of proof comes into being it does not cancel 
any antecedent judgment like the negative judgment that this is not 
silver. A concrete object is jxisse.sfied of many properties, A par¬ 
ticular means of proof discovers fionietiines one particular property 
in it. In thia situation let us see what is meant by its contradictory 
nature. The Biiddhisth may explain the contradictory nature 
in this way that if perception, inference and verbal knowledge have 
a common object then the knowledge of/t should have been similar 
ft.c., when a man perceived fire his knowledge of fire should have 
been Himilar^ Some logicians im^et this objection thu.s:—In ihe 
case of iin object common to various forms of consciousness the con¬ 
ditions which determine ca^'h form of consciousnehs being different, 
the resulting consciousness in each case is different like the percep- 
tions of an object, lying at a close quarter, differing from that it 
lying at a distance. Other logicians point out that llie diversity in 
the character of consciousness is explained not by the difference in 
the conditions but by the difference in the natuie of the objects. 
In the above example tlie near object i« not the .same ns the distant 
one. When an object is looked at from a distance it is seen as 
qualified by its general feature. But when it comes nearer, it is seen 
along with its special features. Perception, inference and verbal 
knowledge differ from one another because of the difference in their 
objects. 

Our visual perception grasps an object as qualified by its apedfic 
property. The inferential knowledge grasps the subject of inference 
(the minor term) as qualified only by the object inferred (the major 
term) on the strength of an induction. A piece of knowledge which 
arises from a word reveals object, its meaning, as associated with 
the word itself. The knowledge of a word meaning is always verb¬ 
alised. How do the Naiydyikas now hold that the different means 
of proof apply to the same object since they have shown that no 
piece of knowledge has the same object? Oh yes, the Naiyayikas 
admit that no two pieces of knowledge have the same object. Still, 
they Bt*ck to their decision that many means of [tL. of apply to one 
and (he Fame object* They mean to say that the aubstratum under¬ 
lying the diverse properties is cna and the a ime. When the appli¬ 
cation of many means of proof to a * single object is spoken of, a 
It^trenoe to the identical substratum is made. These two rival 
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bypothaaes, vi»., applioation and non^ppHcation of many meanBof 
pr<v>f to a single object will be more elaborately dlisoussed later on. 
However* it baa been already established that many means of proof 
apply to one and the same object. The great commentator on the 
Nyaya-sutra has given un appropriate example. From the words of 
a trustworthy person we learn that tire exists at a distant place. A 
person proceeds in that direction relying upon bia words. When 
be comes near he sees smoke and infers its existence. When he 
advances further and approaches Are he sees it with his own eyes, etc., 
etc. In some cases restriction is imposed upon the function of the 
means of proof. As for an example the vedic injunction alone that 
one who intends to attain heaven should perform Agnibotra*^acrifice 
thrown light upon the atiainment of heaven by means of a Vedic 
sacrifice but perception and inference do not onlightoo us. When 
one hears the roaring of thunder he infers its cause which he neither 
perceives nor learns frou; the scripture. One directly knows that 
his hands are two but lie does neither infer the number nor does 
learti it from the lips of another person. In the majority of cases 
all means of proof apply lo all objocth but there are few cases io 
which a particular means of p]<K>f has an exclusive object of its own. 

Thus all the charges levelled against the Nyaya bypotbesiB of 
the application <jf all the diflVrent means ot proof to a case have been 
adcfpiately met. Tlie ft-ar of negative crititMsm has been removed. 
The above hypothesis is now proved. All the long cherished intan- 
(lou'.of the Buddhists to »»stabIiBh the two hypotheHes that there 
are only two means of proof and that tliere are only two kinds of 
objec ts have been nipped in the bud. Thus, all the hypotheses that 
the number of the means of proof is less than four have been ex* 
amined. Now tlie liyfx>thesee that the number of the means of 
l>roof is more than four is being examined. PrabhUkara holds that 
the number of tlie means of proof is five. They are perception* in¬ 
ference. verbal tesnmony. comparison and presumption. The Bbatias 
include non-apprehension in the list of the iiieans of proof and bold 
that their number is si.x. Some add tradition or rumour and probabili¬ 
ty to the above list and hold that they are eight io number The 
Carvakas who are well-trained in the logical discipline hold that the 
fixation of the number of the means of proof in an iiapossible task. 

The Bhaitas explain presumption in the following manner* 
Whenever a fact known to us or learnt from a verba! source seems 
to be apparently absurd and requires the assumption of some other 
fact to explain it . it is called presumption. The phrase ^known to 
us’ requires further explanation. It means the fact which is known 
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by meauR of any of the five means of proof- The phrase 'learnt from 
a verbal source* signifiee that it baa been learnt from the none^'riptnral 
source or from the scriptural Kourca- The meaomg of the sentence 
thufl learnt seems to us to be apparently inconaialent. We postulate 
some other fact in order to explain it. It is called presumption. 
The source of our knowledge of the primary fact being six presump- 
tion correfipondingly admits of six-fold division. The ’®rord'drsta' 
Bigoifles'awarenesrt* in the widest sense. Thus ‘Sruta* presumption 
gets its^df merged in the Dr^ta prer^umption. Why has the first 
one been treated separately? Its separate treatment suggests that 
presumption in this case solves apparent contradictions which is 
noticed in the matter brought in only by the verbal testimony. 
Hence its Is difTrrent from tliost* of other rive forms of 

prenninfition. 


I if-l IK rile an (’xamfile of prc-’uinption l)as(»(I upon pcrfcption. 
We |H*rc(*ivc fire :H!d its clliwi, i.c., the hunrini^ td an object which 
comcH in rorila*! with ii. Hut we fad to oxpiain why it dop> burn. 
Tliiw apparent riddle lead^ n-- 1 m po.'-hilalo its puu'cr ol hiiminc wliicli 
is not visible. 


An exaiiiplo oF presumption ba^ed upon inference is as toliow^. 
We infer Die motion of the sun from the mark, / r.. ihe occupation 
of dilfercnt spaces. The motion of ihe sun appears in us |ohe a riddle. 
It i- solved only if it has |H>wcr of moving. An ex imple of piesump- 
tion based i]iH>n comparison is cited as follows. We ^oe a gaya la 
blue deer). We remember a cow. I'he individual cow which in re¬ 
membered is cognised as (piahfied by its clo.*^o reseinbimice to a blue 
deer. It is not within the range of onr vision The awareness of 
Ihe resemblance of a gavaya belonging to a cow the resulting con¬ 
sciousness of comparison. How is an individual cow thus (jualified 
presented to our consciouHnosK? It cannot be perceived since there 
is no sense-objtH't-contnct. It cannot be inferred since no invariable 
mark is present. Wo do noc understand through the medium of a 
word since there is no such word :»e denotes it. Bit it appears to 
be mysterious that it is pre.sented to our conscioum ss. Hence, we 
assuma tliat llie object in question has the f>owci’ to be cognised in 
this way. Presumption itself is a diBtincl means of proof since all 
these cases of presumption have for their objects 'transcendeDtai 
powers'. Power inherent in an object can never be perceived 
and CHuuot also be inferred since an inference is invariably based 
upon the knowledge of the relation of invariable ^onoomitance wbiefa 
is dependent upon perception for its discovery. 



ilTlTA^lfAlbrASi 




The relftUon of oonoomitaooe odmils of two kinds, twsed upon 
either the method of agreement or that of differeooe. These two 
kinds of inviMnebie concomitance help ub only to understand the 
eeaence of a substance and its esseotia] properties. But its power 
being Btiil subtler, is beyond the reach of them. It is not enhgb* 
tened by them. There is little chance for verbal testimony and 
comparison to throw light upon it. Hence it is only presumption 
which has such power as its exclusive object. Jjet us give an ex¬ 
ample of presumption based upon presumption. The knowledge of 
an object through the instrumentality of a word seems to us to be 
apparently iucousisteut. To remove this inconsistency we assume 
that a word has power of expression. Ln spite of its power of ex¬ 
pression a word fails to convey its meaning if it is not assumed to 
be eternal. This topic will be discussed in the chapter on verbal 
testimony. Presumption, based ii|h)ii iiDii-apprebensiou, has been 
illustrated by Sahara lliln^eif. tlie commentator on the Miin^hsil 
sutra. It is as follows. One cognihiug the absence of the living Cuitia 
at home finds that this experience is consistent. In order to solve this 
consistency he assumes hir. presence somewhere outside his house. 

Why is It not u case of inference since the known probandum 
ib established on the strength of the perception of its mark? No, 
It Ik not a case of inference since the assemblage of conditions which 
determine inferential knowledge ubscul, Accoiding to tlie rules 
laid down in the logic of the Naiyayiku.s tiie conditions such uk the 
presence of the invarial>le mark in the subject of inference, etc., 
only determine a specific form of knowledge which is called uu in¬ 
ference. The assemblage of the above conditions is couapicuoua 
by its absence \vhen one is awan^ of <*ailra’s presence oiitaidd ilia 
home. Rhall we infer the prcMUice outside of Caitra who in ubseni 
from home? Or shall we infer the presence of Caitra on the outside 
which ia other than a bouse? Bui a* maik which is suitable for the 
pur|K)se is not available. 

None of the following marks such as Caitra absent from a bouse, 
containing the negation of Caitra; the negation of Caitra in liia house; 
or nuii-perceptioii of Caitia in liis house belongs to the subject of 
inference. Neither CaitraV hou.se nor Caitra nor the negation of 
Caitra nor non-perception of Caitra belongs to either Caitra or to bis 
existence outside his house. Hence, none of them is a genuine 
mark. Moreover, in the euae of an inference, the means of proof 
fdmuld be logically prior to the couchmion but on the contrary in the 
case of a presumption the matter to he proved comes ftrst and the 
means of proof is found out later on. In this case we get the resnlt 
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of oar enquiry first. Hence, it is not a case of inference^ The 
argnment, put forward by the Mlm&nsakae, is as folio wb. From the 
Astrological calculation we learn that Caitra is still alive. The 
absence of such a person from his house appears to us to be a riddle. 
It leads us to assume that be is somewhere outside his house bo that 
the problem is fairly solved. His mere abseuce from his bouse is 
not an invariable mark of his existence outside his house since it is 
connected with his conditional existence as well as his non*existence 
due to death. The awareness of the negation of Caitra in his bouse 
is necessary for the inference of bis existence outside his bouse 
since no probans being not cognised leadn to the knowledge of the 
connected prohaodum like smoke, the awareness of the negation of 
an object when all the means of preof fail to cogniee the object 
negated. But in the case of the point ut issue there is tlie means of 
proof which cognises his life. His life meaus his existence some¬ 
where. The negation of Caitra cannot be known since the means 
of proof of his existence is available. The means of proof of his 
existence being at work, solves the contradiction between his simul¬ 
taneous exisleiK-e and non-existence. It restricts his non-existence 
to his house and his existence to the space outside his house. 

When we know for certain that (*aitra who is alive exists some¬ 
where outside his house we come to know liis absence from his houfte. 
Thus we at hiNl know wiiai we should liave known later on. On 
the coiilrai’v in the case of an inference wlien we know probaDh. riz,, 
smoke we have not the sligluest knowledge of the probandum, i.c., 
fire. In other words, the order of knowledge is .strictly followed. 
Does not tins reversal of the order of knowledge in the case of a 
presumption amount to a defect In the procedure? 'Certainly not* 
is the reply given by the Mimausakas. 

The Mfmansakas further add in support of their view that 
presumption corroborates the findings of the two independent means 
of proof, viz., verbal knowledge and non-perception which grasp the 
existence and the non-exts^ence of the same ot)ject, viz., Caitra. it 
ainiultaneously reveals the existence and the non-existence of the 
above obje^d, i.c., Caitra. The verbal testimony mdefimteiy speaks 
of bis existence. We know that be exists somewhere. But when 
we know for certain that he is absent from his bouse, we also defini¬ 
tely know that he lives somewhere outside his ho ise. A presumption 
ia not an inference because of this distinctive feature. 3foreover, 
a presamption not being conditioned by the knowledge of invariable 
oonoomitanoe is different from an inference. 
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FROM LIBERALISM TO TOTALITARIANISM 

Du. VlSUWAHATH PUASADA VaUMA, (PaTNA), M.A vCOLHMBIA), 

Ph.D. (Chicago). 

Hea<i e^f fh#- n< oj Folfffcrt/ .SfriVncr, Frifnrt (^olletfe, fMtntt. 

As a political and eoouoraic philosophy liberalis a lia^ oh.4Tipianed 
the caust* of individual liberty atiainst the eneroacluniMit^of tlie state 
and other organised sub-totalities.‘ Although the word liboialism 
is of nineteenth century Spanish origin, the ideas for which liberalism 
stands began to influence western p iliiical thouglit siiuie the seven¬ 
teenth century. Politiciil liberalism championed the cause of the 
newly risen bourgeoisie against the restraints of monarchical nbsoluisin 
and feudal arisiocracy. It advojiutcd the rights of the bourgooiflio 
in the name of natural right or soverignty of the general will or the 
consensual nattirc of the giivernmenl. John fjocke wan the first 
great theorist of this politiial liberalisni. Later on, Burke, John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer exi>ounded this liberalism and its 
implicatioufi of constitutionalism and individiiHlisrn. Tlie two British 
revolntiooH of (In* seventeenth century and the French Revtilulicn in 
its early phases till aboiit 1701, were manifcBtations of political 
liberalism. Kconomic liberaliMo base 1 on the supreme economic 
right of the * economic iinn ' to pursue his self-inLpre?«t started as a 
reaction against mercantilism and cameralism and was sponsored by 
the f)hypir>crats in France and the rla'^sical ec inomists in England. 
Libeialism be<-ime the classic fiolitical and economic creed in England 
in the nineteenth cenliiiy. Th.- phih>Hapliicnl radicals with their 
maxim the greitHst good oJ tlie "reat»*st numl)‘-r'* stood for it. 
Although subjected to serious attacks Hberalisin is still the creed of 
several strong parties and int(‘liecluii!s and John Dewey has been t*m 
great champion of ii mollified lihi-raiism in the IT.S.A * 

Totalitarianism mean' the universal inlerferenca of the state in 
the social and economic aciiv.ties of individuals and gronpi. Tl:ere 
are three types of totalitarianism, a** I see it, First, there is the 
philosophical totalitarianism of Plato oriented to the concretization 
of the concept of unity ” in organized collective living. Unity in 
the Platonic sense is not only linked to the general Hellenic maxim 

* Rogffi<*ro: Hniory of Buro^ean LiberaUtm; H, 3, h%9ki, 7*he Ai>« of Burope^n 
Lfborolitm; HobhouK Liboralism; W. A.Ortoo. The Ltberal TrodHiottm 

* Dewej t Liberalum end Soctdl Aeiion^ 
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thatfriends have all tbings in common" but proceeds from Itie 

philosophical concept of the Idea of the Oood. Cosmic objects and 

phenomena can be traced to the ideas and the hierarchy of ideas finds 

itft ftillnefis of realizaioii in the Idea of the Good. Since the ultimate 

reality is an immutable unity, hencp in social and political life the 

aim sliouid be the greatest approximation to unity This is the 

philosophical foundation of the Platonic: c-ommunism as expounded in 

the Hapuhlic. The German concept of the Kultur-fttaat (the culture- 

* 

State) is also similar to this philosophy because the German idealists 
and romantic economists conceived the fullness of individuat living 
to be realizable only through the state and therefore all spheres of 
man's external life were regarded as being governable by the state. 
Second, there is the totahtarijinism of the political type. Political 
totalitarianism we find in (hose periods of hislory when a country is 
faced with some crisis. We find references to the political attempts 
to control several and even the total aH|)eets of collective existence 
by Kgyplian, Assyrian and Chinese rulers at different historical 
epochs. * Since the seventeenth century Prussia manifested totali¬ 
tarian trends. Referring to this distinctive trait of Prussia, Spengler 
differentiates this Prussian Socialism from the socialisra of Karl 
Marx.* Third, totalitarian as we see it to-day is dominantly of the 
eimnomic type. It is an attempt to extend the functions of the state 
in the realm of economics. Primarily, modern totalitarianism is 
oriented neither to a luetdphvaical mystical concept of unity nor to 
HD extension of the functions of the state for political and imparialistic 
ends but is an attempt to organise the economic sector of social 
existence. In analysing the letutionstiip between liberalism and 
totalitarianism we shall be concerned with tliis third type of 
totalitarianism which is the classic shape of modern totalitarjanisni. 

Theoretically, n totalitarianism need not imply dictatorship. 
TotalitarianiBin refers to the extension of the area of governmental 
management. Dictatorship refers to the degree or the magnitude 
of governmental coercion. This would raise the sociological problem 
as to whether it is possible to increase the area and the province of 
the government without increasing the coercive power of the govern¬ 
ment. Theoretically I think it is possible. A democractically or¬ 
ganized state can extend the area of its economic and so^rial activities 
without losing Its democratic nature. There can be a socialist totali- 


t For rsfsrcnos to itats soteryrises in old BuMia, Kirl Marx Copitst Vol. 9 p. 199; 
Oswald epanglcr i Tfc« Dscliiiv o/ iht Wut 1. S87. 

* Bpenglari Op, cit., I, p. 183. 
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tariaa aooDooiy muift^ed by democrfttioally elected rapmaol^tifei^ 
Inuring the second World War b>>th the U.3.A* and Great Britain 
showed powerfnl totalitarian tenddociee bat that did not amount 
to a dictatorship. Dictatorship refers to irresponsible power. Even 
in a limited sphere of activities there can be an exercise of autocratic 
powers unmitigated by the consensual reciprocity of the governad, 
while it is pismble to injrease the area of governance without beoom* 
mg dictatorial. 

Liberalism with its cult of the emaacipaLion of the individual 
from the power of the state and the organized group and totali¬ 
tarianism with its philosophy of extended state functiooB appear anti¬ 
thetical. But from the standpoint of philosophical and political founda¬ 
tions we find several common elements m them, although it is true 
that totalitarlanisin has arisen in iiuderu times to correct the sins 
of a liberal economy. Hoih liberalism and Marxism * are hostile to 
the slate and this is a very significant common element in them. 
According to the doctrines of Christianity governujcnt is an evil con¬ 
sequent upon the fall of man. Liberalism rationalizes this tendency 
and is opposed to political power. Acton and Jacob Burckhardt 
gave philosophical expressions to this sentiment. Liberalism sharply 
distinguishes between the slate and the society and it reduces the 
functions of the state to a mininium. Marxian communism in its 
theoretical form cjrries forward lliis liberal tendency of hostiiity to 
state (lower to its logical culmination. Marxism—Leninistn makes 
a distinction between the first and the second phases of comniunisin. 
The early phase of the dictatorship of the proletariat will destroy 
the bourgeois state and expropriate the expropriators. The second 
or the higher phase of coinmuntsm will mean the eitablishtueot of 
a Rtatelesb society. The state according to Marx and Engels appears 
after (he destruction of the primitive commune, to give a political 
and legal form to the economic exploitatiou of one class by another. 
Since communism will moan the destruction of the exploiting class, 
and since the proletarian elements would not engage in exploitation 
hence the state will "wither away". The bourgeois state wilt be 
destroyed and the proletarian state will automatically pass out of 
existence.* Thus we find that the ultimate political objective of 
Marxism is a stateless society. Thus both liberalism and Marxism 
share a utopian millenialistic element. Liberaiisui in its fight 

’ In ihii pAper Mftriiiiu. Lenioism asd FAtcium (lo *0«iioaiij tod Itslj) fasvs bwn 
contideied at the imp tritot tbeoretiosl nud prftclicsi csprcMioo* of totsUUriiioisui. 

* V.l. licaia : Sinie and BitoJitiwn (New Xock ed.) pp. 15-20; pp. $0-48. 

a-isasp-i 
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against goTernmenial, economic, and fatalistic determinism and 
DecefsitariuDifiin revived and ratiooalized tbe Chriatiau conception 
of gove^rnmeat being an evil mechanism necessary only because man 
bad fallen from the state of resplendence; Marxism-Leniaism con¬ 
templates a future society when all forms of exploitation having 
ended there will be only a management of things and no administra¬ 
tion of fiersons. Therefore we find that Marxism in conteroplating 
the elirninaiioti of the state is only extending the liberal hostility to 
the state to its farthest limits. 

Libcrulisiu us a political and economic movement was synchro- 
nifitic With the advance of the scientific methodology. It was 
itfluenmi by science to the extent that it accepted the clBcacy of 
reason. Science is based on quantification and experimentation. 
From its limited data s'ience arrives at generalizations. It is true 
that in the most developed Hcienecs, e.g, physics, there is an 
attempt to integrate even the inductively arrived eat generalizations 
to Home more hasic and fundamental lawH.‘ But still inductive 
generalization in a cardinal process in the scientific methodology, 
liilieralisin also accepts the tendency of arguing in universal 
terms with reference to natural laws and categories. Although 
the classical oconomists were arguing from the very limited data ol 
England in the early stages of industrial capitalism they talked 
about tlio laws of econoinic.s which were supposed to be as 
iiriuiutahlo and us uhj(|uituus in tlieir operation as the laws of nature. 
Hence science gave to liberalism the concept of generalized laws and 
noims. Tiio French philosophers Condorcet and Turgot advocated 
the cult of progress and liberalism also accepted that formula. 
Therefore we find that liberalism was intimately associated with the 
concepts of reason and progress. Increasing rationalization of the 
economic process and the maximization of sr>cial and economic goods 
became the proximate goals of liberal philosopliy. Marxism also 
ficcepts these formulas. Fiiigels refers to the Planwirtiichaji in the 

According, to Marxism, capitalism becomes an 
irrational system of economy bt?cause there is a contradiction between 
the socialized nature of production and the individual nature of 
appropriation. Capitalism generates, thus, impediments and fetters 
on the mode of production. It leads to the predominance of the blind 
forces of capital and the fetishism of commodities.* The only way 
out of this chaos and the only method to make the transition from 

* Max riauck : w Scitnct Going, the PhiJotepky of Phy$tes, pamioi. 

* Cdffitdf Vilt 1> pp. All ri-fereDCd to the Cflpita/ are to tbe Cbicaao editioo. 
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necesBtty to freedom is to plan a more rationalized society which would 
lead to collective progress and advance.* Hence Marxism accepts 
from the liberal philosophy the concepts of reason and progress. 
Marx was initiated by his father into the studies of the eighteenth 
century French philosopliy and literature and it ig {xissible that be 
derived the idea of the significance of reason from French soinces, c.jf., 
the rationalism of Diderot and Voltaire. The French philosophers had 
an instruinentalistic conception of rationaliem, i.f., reason as a means 
for demoustrating the weakness of French society and morals. But 
French philosophy was not the only source of Marx’s rationalism, 
German idealism had an ontological and epi>»(emological conception 
of rationalism. From German idealism Marx derived the idea of the 
creative role of the subject in the epistemological process and to that 
he added the conception of the supremacy of nasoa in the control 
of natural and social phenomena. The hitter function of reason was 
significantly stressed by Bacon and Descartes. German social 
deinocTats were influenced primarily by the methodological side of 
Marxism while tlie Unssiun Marxians have understood Marxism as a 
philosophy emphasi/iiig the use of oollectivo reason for creating a 
better and more perfect socieiy. Thus we see that the concepts of 
reason and progress are common both to liberalism and Marxism. 
Bufesian communism has been vitally concornod with the concrete 
social realization of progress by the use of reason.* 

But if there are some significant common elemcntH in Marxism 
and liberalism, organised modern totalitarianism is the product of the 
failure of liberalism to make liberty available for the vast tnasses. 
The political individualism of liocke and the economic individualism 
of Adam Smith were suited fur an undifferentiated society when the 
state and the individuals were the only categories whose divergent 
claims and interests had to bo reconciled. But the face of society 
has changed due to enormous structural complications and differentia- 
tious introduced by the growth of capitalism. Hence there has been 
a profound alteration in the balance of political and economic power, 
between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the modern 
times. The growth of capitalism has made a tremendous network 
of groups and associations politically and economically significant. 
Not only have there emerged combines, cartels, trusts, chambers of 
commerce and employers’ associations but labour also has become 

t rap«f«i Vol. in. pp. 954, 55, 

5 For Bctasl ^etaiU the bietoriee of the Roteistt Bevolotion b.T Trjtotky. CbsoibifrUis 
end G err can be ooneuited, 
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mort organized. Hence the hoatility to asaociaiions which is found 
in Hobbes and Kousseaa is politically anachronistic to-day. The 
growth of capitalistic associations and institutions and the unionization 
of labour has n^ade the formulation the individual versui the employ¬ 
ers'* or "the individual versus the group/' inapplicable to modern 
times. Both in the {)olitica1 and the economic field interest groups, or 
pressure groups as they are called in the TT.fi A., have become impor¬ 
tant. Reconciliation of the interests not of individual discrete atoms 
but of diverse groups with opposed ideologies has become the function 
of the modern state. The cardinal weaknesn of liberalism has been 
that it was oriented to individualism and it altimately failed to evolve 
a jioHtical philosophy to cope with tlie emergence of social and 
economic groups. The powerful logic of ihe existing situation com¬ 
pelled the state to undertake functions both of a promotional and a 
regulatory character but no philosophy of adequate state intervention 

could be evolved and liberalism remained committed to laisA’CZ’fatre, 

• 

T. H. Green tried to modify liberalism in a fxisitive direction by 
enunciating the ideas of perfoctiomsiic ethics and a rominon g(X)d 
but Green was a neo-Hegelian influenced by the Hellenic and the 
Kantian traditions of polities.' In his later days .Tolm Stuart Mill 
advocated a socialized .system of distribution along with a capitali.st 
aystein of production but bis attempts w^ore not detailed and systema¬ 
tic. Gorman liberalism, crushed on the political side by Bismarck, 
and on the economic side oriented too much to romaticism could not 
produce any syKtemalic political |»lu!oK)pby. Out of this weakness 
of liberalism totaliterianiam profited and a philosophy of non-interven¬ 
tion was replaced by one of complete intervention. 

Liberalism in its earlier form was vitally influenced by the puritan 
ethics of Calvin. Max Weber pointed out the influence of Calvinism 
on capitalism and although his thesis may not be adequate as an 
explanation of capitalism he has at least isolated a signifleant factor 
which was one important cause in the emergence of western 
capitalism.* Adam Smith had been influenced by Spiiiozism and 
made several references to the Leibnizean concept of pre-established 
harmony. The economic process, according to Smith has regularized 
by the ‘invisible hand* of God. But this moral element was 

* T, H. Gwf 0 : ProUffomrna to SthtCfi Prineiplt^ of PclttiMi Oirligattcn; Ltbertl 

IjrgisUticQ and Fnedom of Cootrset Vol. 3}, 

* Vkx : TSo Profr^eanf Fthtc and the Spirit of Capila.'um. H M Kobertsoo, 

in bis Atpoeie of (he Ptec of Sconom\e Indiciduolitm'. A Criticism of Mas Webar and 
Hi$ Scheot onticiaed Mm Web^r but T. Parfout hat defended Weber in bia ’ H. M. Robert- 

on Mai Weber and Hifl School/'tfearuof of Poliftoa; Economy (1085) For a aimilar 
atandpoint eoe K. Tenney : ReUghn and the Riet of Oapitaliam, 
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pulverized at the bands of Ricardo and Bentham. The theological 
notion of ' invisible hand * and the ineUphysical notion of 

k 

. harmony were replaced by the Ricardian conception of the automatic 
operation of the market roechanism. Bentham fromulated the egoistic 
calculus of moral inatbematics. The Benthamite formula of the 
greatest good of the greatest number has been attacked in Europe by 
T. H. Green and in India by Vivekananda, Tilak, Gandhi and 
Aurobindo. Karl Marx {lointed out the absurdity of the Benthamite 
felicjfio calculus. But it is true that both Ricaido and Beutlmni were 
the spokesmen of a liberal economy which had lost its earlier ethical 
note and had become u pure matter of rational economic calculation. 
Hence a vital confiict arose between the formal patterns of economic 
rationalization and the axiological and cultural ends of the society as 
a whole. The rise of Darwinian biology replaced the moral and 
humane conception of nature by ihe conception of nature as manifest¬ 
ing the struggle of blind forces. The social i)arwinism of Gump- 
lowicz and Ratzeuhofer and (he evolutionism of Kidd and Spencer 
asserled the prevalence of struggle, and natural selection and survival 
of the fittest in society and nature. Spencer went to absurd sociolo¬ 
gical formulations on the basis of his evolutionary philosophy and 
stood agaiust ail aid to the [)Oor and the weak in the name of the 
struggle for existence and survival of the fittest. The older Platonic 
conception of harmony and tlie Stoic ideas of natural law were gone 
and only struggle was conceived to be (be predominant feature of 
the social process, ijiberalism in the era of maturing capitalism 
meant the unmitigated supremacy of economic calculation. Success 
and not moral growth was the criterion of social valuation and if 
that was so totalitarianism at the hands of Lenin, Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini bad more success to its credit than the slowly moving 
countries oriented to a liberal and at a socio-hberal theory of 

economics. But it remains true that the defeat of thecommand " 
and ^'oo-ordination " economics of Germany would weaken the claime 
of totalism to achieve rapid andj^henomenaJ succesB. 

Liberalism started its career as a philosophy of protest against 
state aurbority. It stood for spiritual, political and economic liberty. 
But in course of its political evolution it became identified with 
plutocracy and not only the communist Engels but even fashionable 
spokesmen of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie like Spengler and 
Pareto refer to ibis plutocratizstion of the contemporary social and 
political process. Tbe unhindered assertion of the force of money 
led net only to the corruption of tbe legislatnre in many countries 
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bat even the judicial procees was affected. Even the judiciary of the 
Bocialifli Weimar democracy supported the German arietociacy of the 
Junker&^ and therefore it should not appear aurprisiug that the 
American judiciary should try to thwart Franklin Roosevelt in hia early 
measureB of the New Deal. Against this corrupting influenceR of 
capitalism, totalitarianiflm has raised the cry of protest either in the 
name of tlic proletariat (as in Russia) or in the name of the organic 
unity of the nation (as in Italy and Germany). 

Liberalism etuphaHises liberty but it fails to give equal importance 
to equality and hence altliough liberalism furthens the cause of 
freedoirj the people as a whole UK)k at it with su'^picion because it 
wanifl to restrict ita political and economic achicvementft to the few. 
Op)>o8ition to mass democracy in the names of lib**ial constitiitionalisin 
and the dangers of indiscriminate equalitarianism appears as a pure 
defence of aristocratic privileges. Hence Marxism voiced the protest 
of exploited and the toiling masses. It ultempted to reveal the 
bankruptcy of the judicial aii<l political impartiality of the political 
muchinos. In its Ijeninist phase, Marxism spoke for the proletariat 
and |>oa8ants of the world and it challenged the afKIiations of 
liberalism with imperialism.^ Moth Gorman and Italian fascipm 
stood on the numerical support of the lower middle classes^i 

It is true that political democracy originates in the historical 
framework of the wostorn capitalist economy but there is no inevitable 
connexion between capitalism and democracy. The Athenian demo¬ 
cracy from t^lcififhenes to IVncles w'as not bawl on c.apitalism. 
German capitalism flourished under a strong monarchy. It is possible 
to have a socialist democracy. Although it is historically true that 
democracy originated as the political philosophy of the bourgeoisie in 
its fight against the aristo<TiU*y and absolutism, it is possible for 
democracy to transcend its o<ronomic origin. It is possible to univer¬ 
salize the gains of democracy. Liberalism was oriented to the idea 
of the emergence of comgaon interest out of the pursuit of individual 
egoistic self-interest. Hence it assuinod a negative role towards ♦he 
economic functions of the state. The anarchies of production, crises, 
and unemployment of vast numbers stengthened the appeal of the 
totalitarian parties. Liberalism was totally unmindful of the demand 
at least for a substantial minimization of the glaring ineqnalitieB of 
wealth, if not for absolute equality. It failed to see that liberty has 
implicit in it a logic fatal to (he capitalistic and aristocratic affiliatioas 

* Pireto : hiind Ofid (4 VoIum«i‘), § 22W. 

* Frtns Nt^uoiftOD : pttgiiD. 
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of liberalism. Individual liberty leads to the demand for political 
equality and political equality leads to the demaud for economio 
equality. If these goals are not realized in the usual constitutional 
process, it is possible that people would be ready to surrender their 
political fate into the bands of totalitarian parties which claim fo 
make those ends available for broad luasKes although it is possible 
that having obtained power, these parties may belie their promises. 
Hence the only remedy is that liberal democracy should evolve a more 
equalitarian philosophy and become more realistic in its approach. 

The iransition from liberalism to totalitarianism in sevei^l 
European countries has some eignificaut lessons to our country when 
we are trying to build the foundations of a strong democratic republic. 
The Vedantic foundations of Indian culture einphaisml the iraus- 
cendenlal irn{fortance and worth of the spiritual indvidtial as all men 
were conceived lo bo, in their inmost being, the supreme spiritual 
reality itself. But Indian culture in its bistorical evolution has not 
adequately emphasised the equality of the empirical individuals because 
the piiilosopbical <'onceplion of Adhikarabhnia and the rigid authori¬ 
tarianism of til© caMe system have, in practice, supported tlie 
conceptions of inequality. Hence lo strengthen our democracy we 
have lo buiid the philosopliy of empirical equalitarianistn. Duo to our 
fights against British imperialiHin and raeiaiisin, we are sceptical and 
suspicious of the western palteins of representative democracy. 
Mahatma Gandhi was even ideologically opjHjsed to modern democracy 
because he conceived 'hat a dmnocracy could bo worked out by a few 
persons representing the interests of the entire collectivity. Inspite 
of the very sincere spiritual ieunings of Gandhi, it is possible to 
pervert his ideal in a fascistic sense. \ leader or a party can very 
well claim to represent the general will and common interest better 
tiian the representatives, chosen in the ordinary democratic ways. 
But the essence of democracy is not the Inere realization of common 
interest but to exalt the fiolitical personality of the people by giving 
them an opiiortunity to exercise their political will and choice. In the 
name of a remote suprarnenlaiized superriianhood and the unregenerate 
character of the mass mind, Aurobindo never favoured democracy.* 
Hence we have to construct an adequate spiritual philosophy of 
democracy which would not be exotic but would maintain a strong 
connexion with the traditions of our philosophy and caliure. The 
institutional foundations of a political democracy have been aiinoat 
absent from India. Moreover, our greatest wteakness is that our vast 

^ Sri Aarobiodo : Per$eui the Delfteret The Life Ditine f American edition), 
pp. 929*80, 988. 986. 
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mssns conaist of men who have nothing to lose bat their fetters. 
To such a people totalitarianiim has a great appeal. The experiences 
of Russian nihilism in the nineteenth century clearly point out that 
loss of economic security generates a mind which can welcome any 
radical change even if it be for the sake of the change. Therefore 
wc find that our democracy lias four serious limitations. First, the 
absence of a strong empirical erjualitarian philosophy in ancient Indian 
culture. Second, the hostility of some of our great leaders and 
thinkers to the representative democratic mechanism. Third, the 
absence or at least the complete weakne.s8 of the institutional 
foundations <»f democracy. Fourth, the tremendous economic {loverty 
liable to generate |iolitical nihilism. In view of these very serious 
wciiknessos unless we make superhuman efforts to evolve and' 
coiu;re(ize 11 spiritual democracy of the people I see seriou.s imminent 
dangers of a cultural tiihilisiu, moral anarchy and political dictatorship 
in our country. Contrasted to Great Britain and the U.S.A. we do 
not have a strong political or cultural group so desperately attached 
to the traditions of liberty and equality that it can slake its all foi 
fighting totHliturianism. If German fascism could appeal to the 
return of the Gothic and the Teutonic Gcist, Indian fascism can 
appeal to the return of the Gci^l of Oanakya and Samudragupta and 
in the name of that suh.servc its own interests. Hence we are faced 
with the imperative iiece.ssity of constructing and realizing a sound 
spiritual deiuociatic philosophy. On ilio one hand we have to take 
from the west the n,)tion.s of political, economic and .social liberty 
and equality. To that we have to add the ethical traditions of 
Buddhism, the Bhagavadgita and Gandhism.' Politics has implicit 
in it the logic of power and lust and hence even at the cost of 
sounding platitudinous and ethereal we have to re-emphasiza the 
ethical and spiritual orientations of political life. Therefore we have 
to supplement a political democracy with a socialist planning and 
an ethical renaissance of Buddhism and Gandhism. A mere soulless 
socialism would not succeed in India and to that extent Gandhi was 
right in his progooitications. A socialism of that kind would repeat 
all the vices of western capitalism. Mere democracy is inadequate, 
mere ethics is socially impotent; and a socialist democratic politics 
of the type of German socialism and the British labour party does 
not have sufficient dynamism. Therefore to escape the evils of 
totalitarianism we need an adequate synthesis of democracy, socialism 

and Gandhism. 

I Y, V. V«rm« : 'Poliliot and Idetlogj." Th* Ctlculf •Re»»»ie, 3<m, MSS- 
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^ Univtnity 

Among the Khonda and other hill tribes of Orissa '^Meriah*' 
meant'*a human victim". "This horrible rite", wrote Lord DfhU 
housie, "which con.usted in the sacrifice, with every circamstanoe of 
atrocity, of young human victims for the propitiation of the special 
divinity which presided over the fertility of the earth, prevails only 
among the hill and jungle tribes of the Province of Orissa". (Lord 
Dalhousie's Minute, dated 28 Feb. 1656, p. 63.). 

Captain MacViecar, who ofiiciated us Agent for the suppression 
of Meriah Sacrifices in Orissa and other places in 1850-51, was of 
opinion that Durga was (lie goddess propitiated by the Khonds in 
these sacrifices. He thought that human sacrifices formerly pre-* 
vailed in the low country, but extended to the hill tracts under 
pressure of foreign authority. The Meriah sacrifices wore annually 
held at the conclusion of the Dussera festival. But gradually a goat 
took the place of a human victim, (Selections from India Hecords, 

Volume V, Page 119.1. 

% 

It is of interest to note that Sir W. W. Hunter heard among 
the aboriginal tribes in the South-west of Birbhum vague reports of 
human sacrifices in the forests with a view to procuring the early 
arrival of rain. But it is difiicull to connect this with the sacrifice 
prevailing among the Khonds. (Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 129.)* 

Several other deities, such as the God of Boundaries, from time 
to time received human victims. But the^ great Earth God claimed 
these victims not only in seasons of private calamity, but as an indis¬ 
pensable part of the public worship of the Khonds. He is the 
Supreme God of the race, the solemn symbol of the productive energy 
of Nature (Hunter's "Orissa", Vol. II. p. 95). The tract of country 
over which these rites prevailed embraced portions of districts under 
the jurisdiction of the Governments of Madras and Bengal. Several 
instances of these sacrifices are mentioned in the Government records. 

Here is a typical instance. Lieutenant Hill, an officer attached 
to the Survey Department, Ganjam, reported this in 1838. "One 
grand sacrifice’*, he leported, "said to have taken place.iwelve years 
since on the Bustar Baja setting out to visit His Highness the Kaja ’ 

4-1834F—1 
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of Nagpur, iu spoken of as the 'Great Sacri6ce’, and 1 am informed 
that OQ that occaMoa twenty five or twenty seven fall-grown men 

were immolated. In some of the wilder jonglea bordering on 

ChiittiBgarb the Gonda add cannibaligm to the bonid deed and eat 
the fleeh they gacrifice. (Selections from Kecords of the Government 
of India. Vol. V. p, 22.). 

Among the measures adopted by GovernTneDt for the suppression 
of the rite, one was to call in the aid of the chiefs of the Khouds. In 
1840 two little boys and a who were intended as sacrifices to 
propitiate the earth, were reftcuod at Boda by the men employed by 
the Superi»)tendent of the (hittack Tributary Mahals. The Raja of 
Boda was one of the chiefs asked to help in the cause. As a reward 
for his serviccK in giving information ulwul this case to the Sui)erio- 
tendent, Govcrnincut presonted him with a pair of shawls and a 
piece of Kiuhhah, The men who effected the rescue were each 
allowed a reward of Re. 16/-, and the children rescued got a subsis¬ 
tence allowance of Rs. li/- each [)et month. (Judicial 0. C. 21 July, 
1840. No.s. 46-47.). 

Throe years later in J843 the Raja of Boda was again instrumen¬ 
tal in saving the lives of n boy and of a girl who were intended for 
sacrifice l)y a Khond Kardar. Government was pleased to grant the 
Raja a complimentary present and sanctioned Rs. 3/- per month for 
the maintenance of each child. (Judicial O.C. 18 February, 1843. Nos. 
31-32). 

Mr. H. Ric ketts, Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, 
Orisba, submitted to Government, on 23 February, 1837, a very 
valuable rejx^rt concerning the extent and origin of the custom. He 
wrote :made many enquiries from the Kund (Khond) chiefs and 
others respecting (he custom. They suppose good crops and safety 
from all diseases and accidents to be procured by this slaughter. It 
ivS considered peculiarly nt.'cessary where Iluldee (Turmeric) is the 
crop which engages their care. They coolly reasoned with me as to 
the impoesiblity of the Huldee being of a fine deep colour without 
this shedding of blood. They will not knowingly sacrifice a Kund or 
a Brnhmin, With these two exceptions, victims of all ages and 
colours of every religion and both sexes are equally acceptable. 
But fat persons are more efficacious than thin, and those in their 
prime than the aged. 

'‘The victims are purchased at from 60 to 130 Rs. each, of 
. persons of the Paun and Harree, who sell them as being their own 
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ebtIdreD. Bat there are dvidently all olassee atoong those rescued. 
These miscreants steal them ani then sell them for slaughter to the 
Eonds. 

"*The children, after having been purchased are often kept for 
many years. When of age to understand for what purpose they are 
intended, they are chained. Two had been years in chains, one so 
long that he could not recollect ever having boen at liberty. With 
the exception of being thus confined, they are well treated, having as 
good and as much food as the Ktinds themselves. 

^*Wben the inionded victims have been kepi till they attain 
maturity, they are fiomelimes allowed to cohabit, their children being 
also victims and the father and mother slaughtered when required. 

I was not successful in fl<'qniring any good information as to 
the frequency of these sacnficei. One Kund of about 40 years of age 
told me he had witnessed full fifty ; others equally old would acknow¬ 
ledge to having been present at 2 or 3 only. Vi<‘(ims are found in 
the houses of the village Sirdars only, and mere ryots are not permit¬ 
ted to stay victims; indeed they have not (he means ; for a considera- 
bie expense falls on the master of the horrid feast. 

'‘Very contradictory stories were told of the manner in which 
the ceremony itself is conducted. The most common appears to be 
to bind the victim between two strong planks or bamboos, one being 
placed across the chest, the other aero is the shoulders. These are 
first of ail strougly fastened at one cud, the victim is (hen placed 
between them ; a rope is passed round the other ends. They are 
brouglit together and the unfortunate sufferer squeezed to death. 
Life still ebbing, the body is thrown on the ground and chopped in 
two pieces below the bamboos with hatchois. 

"Several admitted that in Goomsur they were cut up alive and 
though no one would allow that to be the pnvctice on this side I 
believe it at least occasionally is, for they acknowledged their belief 
that if the body was buried whole the benefit of the sacrifice would not 
extend farther than the land of the i>erhon who found the victim, 
whereas, if distributed, the benefit was cominenburate with the width 
of the distribution. It is not to be credited therefore that the 
Goomsur custom prevails only on the other side of the ghats", 
(Pages 676-579. Proceedings, dateef 14 March 1837. Judicial Depart¬ 
ment). 

The actual ceremony connected with the practice are described 
in some detail by Mr. Bussell in bis report to the Madras Govt., dated 
11 May, 1887. (Icdia Govt, Records : Vol. V; pages 3-5). He wrote 
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^*Tfae ceremonies attending ibis barbarous rite, and still more the 
mode of destroying life, vary in different psrta of the country. 
Among the Maliahs of Qoomsur, the sacrifice is offered annually to 
Tbadha Pennoo (the earth) under the effigy of a bird intended to 
represent a peacock—which was the emblem of Mayurbhanj and 
probably of other tributary states of Orissa—with a view to propitia¬ 
ting the deity to grant favourable seasons and crops. The ceremony 
is performed at the expense of, and in rotation by certain Mootahs 
(districts) composing a community, and connected together from local 
circumstances. 

^^Besides these periodical sacrifices, others are made by single 
Mootahs, and even by individuals, to avert any threatening calamity 
from sickness, murrain, or other causes. It is believed that the 
victims may be of any caste, sex, or age. Grown men are the most 
esteemed, because the most costly ; children arc purchased and reared 
for years with the family of the [>ereon who ultimately devotes them 
to a cruel death. 

''The victim must always be purchased, criminals or prisoners 
captured in war, are not considered fitting subjects: the price is paid 
differently in brass utensils, cattle or corn. The Zanee or priest, who 
may be of any caste, officiates at the sacrifice, but ho performs the 
P(K>jah (offering of incense, flowers, etc.) to tlie idol through the 
medium of the Toomba, who must be a Khond child under 7 years of 
age. This child is fed and clothed at the public ex])en6e, eats with 
no other person, and is subjected to no act deemed impure. For a 
month prior to the sacrifice, there is much feasting and intoxication 
and dancing round the “Meriah** (victim), who is adorned with 
garlands, etc., and on the day beiore the performance of the barbarous 
rite, is ^stupefied with toddy, and made to sit, or if necessary, is 
bound at the bottom of a post, bearing the effigy above described. 
The assembled multitude then dance around to the accompaniment 
of music, and addressing the Earth say, “O God, we offer the 
sacrifice to you. Give us" good crops, seasons, and health**. After 
this they address the victim, "Wo bought you with a price, and did 
not seize yon ; now wo sacrifice you according to custom, and no 
sin rests on us". 

**Od the following day, tb^ victim being again intoxicated and 
annointed with oil, each individual present touches the annointed 
part, and wipes the oil on his own head. All then proceed in proces¬ 
sion around the village and its boundaries, preceded by music, bearing 
the victim, and a pole, to the top of which is attached two tufts of 
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petcocks* feathers. On retoming to the post which is always placed 
near the Tillage deity called Zakareo Pennoo, and represented by 
three stones, near which the brass effigy in the shape of the peacock 
is buried, they kill a hog in saorifiee, and having allowed the blood 
to flow into a pit prepared for the purpose, the victim, who has been 
previously made—if possible—senseless through intoxication, is seized 
and thrown in and his face pressed down until he is suftocatsd in the 
bloody mire, amid the noise of instruments. The Zanee then cuts a 
piece of flesh from the body, and buries it with ceremony near the 
effigy, as an offering to the earth. All the real afterwards go through 
the same form, and carry the bloody priise to their villages, where the 
same rites ore performed, part being interred near the village idol, 
and little bits on the boundaries. The bead and face remain 
untouched, and,*the bones, when bare, are buried with them in the 
pit. After this horrid ceremony has been completed, a buffalo calf 
is brought in front of the post, and, his fore feet having been cut 
off, is left there till’the following day. Women dressed in male 
attire and armed as men, then drink, dance, and sing round the Bpoi ; 
the calf is killed and-eaten, and the Zanee ,or priest is dismissed with 
a present of rice and a hog or calf. Of the many ways in which the 
unhappy victim is destroyed in different parts, that just described is 
perhaps the least cruel.*' 

The accounts of this diabolical practice aro sickening. They 
show the extent to which humau beings cun be callous when worked 
upon by gross superstition and ignorance. 

The justification of the Khonds for the f>erformanc6 of this rite 
was amazing. They said, (or example, that the practical had existed 
from the beginning, and had been sanctioned by the Itajas, that it 
was essential to the existence of mankind in good :^healtb and to a 
continuation of the species. And above aji it was considered essential 
to the productive powers of Nature, and the victim was thought 
necessary to the god for food. Finally they were under the belief 
that the gods had positively ordained the rite. (Selections from Indian 
Records, Vol. V, pages 45-46.) 

Borne idea of the ^large number of victims involved in these 
sacriflees may be gathered from the fact that between 1837 and 1654 
no less than 1508 Meriahs were rescued by Oovernment in course 
of their operations, and in an interesting table submitted by 
Ijieutenant-Colonei J. Campbell, Governor-Generars Agent in the 
Hill Tracts of, Orissa, figures are given to show bow 1260 of rescued 
victims were subseqoenty provided for. We find that 23 were 
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supported by the State on account lof old age, 365 were settled as 
rjots^ 167 were adopted by persons of character, 200 were sent to 
Missionarj* schools at Balssore and fierhampore, and the rest were 
otherwise provided for. (Selections from India Records^ Vol. V, 
pages 185-36.) 

The discovery of the nature and extent of the rite led the 
Government to adopt various nieasures for its suppression. Mr. Russel 
of the Madras Civil Service, who had distinguished himself in 
Huppressing two insurrectionvS at Gornsur and Parlakimedy (Ganjam 
District) was the first |)erson who discovered the existence of the rite 
of human sacrifice among the Khonds. He first brought the matter 
to notice in [Im report to the Madras Government, dated 12 August, 
1836. 

Thereafter measures for the suppression of the practice were 
taken by the Govcrntn^ nt of Madras and also by the Government of 
Bengal, but only with partial succeKs, The successive re[)ort3 
submitted to the local Governments by the officers employed in the 
tracts in which those customs prevailed had established their magni¬ 
tude and the necesnity of taking decisive measures against them. 

The local Governments accordingly moved the Government of 
India in the matter. In l84o the (rovernmcut of India were thus 
in |K> 8 s 08 rtion of all the facts. They thereupon determined to adopt 
the most vigorous measures for the suppression of the practice. They 
reviewed the whole situation and were convinced that the matter 
was ‘*of the deepest interest to humanity in which the character of 
the Indian Government was concerned." They resolved thereupon 
that the “efforts of Government ought never to cease till it has 
succeeded in extirpating such abominable customs." They expressed 
gratification at the results obtained iipto the time, considering the 
nature and extent of the country involved, the condition of the wild 
tribes who inhabited the unhealthy fastnesses and the small number 
of men employed in suppressing the rile. 

Almost all the officers of Government who had experience of 
this matter thought that force and intimidation alone should not be 
used in suppressing it, because there was a fear that in that case it 
would continue to prevail in secret. The Government of India 
therefoia decided that the whole of the operations might be placed 
under an Agency “extending over the whole tract of country where 
human sacrifices prevailed," and that the Agency should be directly 
under the guidance of the Government of India. They then defined 
the tracts which were to be placed'under the Agent, who was 
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designated Agent for the aapprestioD of Meriab sacrifices**. These 
trmcta covered an area of no less ti:iaa 300 miles io length and 100 
miles in breadth. Special rales were framed for the guidance of 
officers to be employed under the Agent.- An Aasistant Surgeon was 
attached as First Assistant to the Agent. He was instrocted to 
attempt the introduction of vaccination among the Khonds who 
suffered greatly from small-pox and blindness, a proceeding which 
showed the solicitude of the Government for those unforluoate people. 
Euroi>ean Agents were placed in charge of districts. *'A8 soon as 
a Zamindari shall no longer require to be under the Kbond Agent, 
it should be restored to the ordinary Collector with prec*ise instriic- 
tions from Government that the system which has been found 
efficacious in reclaiming (he Khonds from their sanguinary suffersti- 
iion and the practice of i'emalo infanticide should continue to be 
acted ut>on.*’ No regular troops were employed, as the object of 
Government was to allcnialc the Khonds from practising these rites 
by gradual and voluntary operations. 

The Government of India instituted vigorous enquiries on the 
subject, and in this connection some very valuable reports were 
received. On July 19, 1840 they issued a resolution, which formed 
the basis of Act XXI of 184;). On Uecernher 0, 1845, further resoln- 
tions wre issued by the Government of India, sanctioning tbe 
necessary establishments and defining the powers of the Agent. 

In consequence of these resolutions Capt, 8. C. Maepberson of 
the 8th Kegimcnt, N. I., was first apfiointed Agent for the suppres¬ 
sion of the Meriali sacrifices. When he entered upon his duties, be 
found suspicion and o])6n hontihty on many sides. He therefore 
advised Government to issue a declaration about the intentions of 
Government in the matter. The Supreme Government accr^rdingly 
issued a declaration stating tlic purpose they had in view in 
employing the Agent and his Assistants, refuting the false and 
unjust suspicions displayed by the tribes against them and (tailing 
upon the tribes, in their own interest, to help the Agent and bis 
men. The disturbances, however, continued, and Government was 
forced to send a Military Officer for their suppreHsion, and Brig. 
GenL Dyce was the officer appointed for the purpose. In course 
of his operations Geo. Dyce brought some serious allegations against 
tbe administration of the Agency by Capt. Maepberson ; but the 
latter was eventually exonerated. Tbe Agency, however, passed 
out of his hands to that of Lient.-Col. Campbell of Madras Army 
in April, 1847. 
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The latter cootinned bis operations euccessfnllj till 1854, in 
course of which a very large Dumber of Meriahs and female children 
were rescued by the officers of the Agency. (Selections from the 
Records of the Government of India, Vol. V, pages 90-134.; 

In his final report to Government on the subject, dated 
February 4. 1851. Col. Campbell expressed great satisfaction at the 
practical suppression of the rite, though he did not presume to say that 
it was a complete HuppressioD, '"for that will d6i>6od upon our future 
supervision and watchfulness of the Meriab rite in Gomsur, Boad, 
Chima Kimedy, Jeyjx)rc, Kalahandi and Patna. . . . The disparity 
between the sexes shows, 1 am sorry to say, that female infanticide 
is not unknown among the sacrificing tribes of Kbonds. Indeed, 
several of IheKe people confessed to me that they occasionally did 
destroy tlteir female ofTsprings.” (Selections from the Records of 
the Government of India, No. V, page 134.) 

This report of Lt.-Cx)l. Campbell was sent by the Government 
of India to the Court Directors. In their reply, dated June 14, 1854, 
the Court paid a well-doservod tribute to the successive Agents and 
othpr officers employed under them, and observed that their firmness, 
witliout unnecessary resort to coercion, had ensured eo much success. 
Viewing the operations as a whole the Court considered them as 
highly successful and ended their complimentary remarks with the 
pregnant sontence, *'It is obvious that the germs of an ultimate 
civilization have been planted in the country and we may entertain 
a confident bo}>o that the advance of the population towards a higher 
HOiMul condition will be in an accelerated rate of progres-s." 

Gn the evo of laying down the reins of office, Lord Dalhousie 
wrote on February 28, J856. that is, two years after the date of the 
above letter Irom the Court, **The various tribes have one by one, 
consented to abandon the rite. ... It does not appear over-sanguine 
to anticipate that the Meriab sacrifice may be considered to be at 
an end. After the lapse of. about 88 days from that date it may 
aafely be said that the custom has died out and the anticipation of 
the Court of Directors has been fullfilled to a more or less extent.** 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF PRICE 
CHANGES ON THE ACREAGE AND 
PRODUCTION OF FOOD AND 
NON-FOOD CROPS IN BIHAR 
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8. R. Bose, M.A.. B.Sc. (Lond.) 
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In a study of a^ncnltnral production in India durin${ the last 
30 years (1921-22 to 1950-51) made by Mr, A. R. Hinha in his paper 
read before the International Rtutistioal Conforoncosi 1051, he reached 
the conclusion that the voliiiuo of a^^ricultural production in the 
country had not increased much durin!? tho last liiirty years ; and 
whatever little itnprovemetu was noticeahic, appeared to be entirely 
due to the increase in the production of * non-food * crops, the 
level of food production remaining remarkably steady although the 
population had in the meanwhile increased by about 100 miliions 
or 40 per cent. He further opined that the greater concentration 
of efforts in the production of non-food (cash) crops in preference 
to that of food crops was the natural outcome of an emerging ‘ money * 
economy in place of the ‘barter* economy of the country, being 
also re-inforced by the economic considerations of comparative costs 
and returns. In another recent study of Trends in Areas and Yields 
of Principal Crops in India covering a period of 36 years (1910-11 to 
1945-46) made by Dr. V. G, Panse, Statistical Adviser to the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research and published in the Agricnllural 
Situation in India (June, 1952), be has reached the conclusion that in 
the case of cash crops there is a clear evidence of generally increasing 
yield rates and in respect of sugarcane, an expansion of area as well. 
In the case of food crops, expansion of area is noticeable in several 
cases as also an increase in'the proportion of irrigated area. Yield 
shows an increase for certain crops in certain States, a decline in 
certain others, while in the remaining States no significant change is 
noticeable. Generally speaking, an expansion of area under a crop 
it associated with a lowering of yield rate, while an increase in the 
proportion of irrigated area has the opposite effect. Dr. Panse 
a-.1894F--l 
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coBfined hia stady to temporarily settled States for the reason that 
reliable crop acreages are available only for temporarily settled States 
where a detailed village agency exists for annual compilation of 
figures by field to field enumeration and altbougb yield estimates 
based on normal yields and condition factors, suffer from the defects 
of being subjective in all Staten, whether temporarily or permanently 
settled, yet it is known that yield estimates are compiled more 
syBternaticelly and with greater care in the temporarily settled areas 
where a delaii^d procedure for compilation is laid^down and followed 
unaltered. 

The object of this atudy is to examine the effects produced by 
the phetimncnal rise in the prices of agricultural products during 
the last decade on the acreage and outtuiu of the principal food 
and non-food crops in Bihar. Tliere are a number oi difficulties in 
the way of such a study. Firstly, Biliar being a permanently settled 
area, there is no official village staff corre!*ponding to the patwari of 
the temporarily s*‘ttled areas, to make plot to plot surveys for 
computing the total area under the different crops. The figures 
of acreage under different crops as published in the Bihar Season 
and Crop Report, were only rough estimates based on reports leceived 
from village chowkidars supplemented by the personal knowlei^ge of 
the sub-divisional and district officers : and although arrangements 
were nmdi? hu* plot to plot surveys from 1945-46 onwards and double 
sets of figures of acreage and out I urn continued to be prepared from 
1945-46 to 1948-19, the old series of figures are not strictly comparable 
with the new senes. Thus the area of fallow landh which was 
shown as 7,228 thousand acres for the year 1945-46 according to the 
old series, was given as 4.714 thnisand acres for the same year 
under the new senes The classification of area adopted for the 
new series was also somewhat different from the classification 
followed in the old senes. Thus although the area under orchards 
(fruits), which amounted to 435 thousand acres, was shown under 
the total area sown in the oi l series, it is exctuled from the sown 
area under the new series Even under the new series, year to year 
comparisoD is vitiated by the fact that the total area of the State 
is shown to have increased all of a sudden by 1617 thousand acres 
in 1949-50* the chief variations being in Palamnn Hazaribagh and 
Singhbbum districts. Secondly, as regards outturn, the estimates 
of yield of the principal crops were framed on the traditional method 
of normal yield and condition factor which gave a large scope for 

4 

the play of the personal factor. But here again from 1945-46 
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onwards outtwn of impOTtftQt cropa such as paddy, wheat, gracn and 
luasoor came to be determined by crop ontting experiments on 
randomly selected plots and even in the case of crops where orop 
cutting experiments were uot undertaken, the direct method of 
estimation of yield per acre was substituted for the tradiliunal method 
compounded of a normal yield and a condUion factor expressed in 
annawari notation. Thus although the method of estimation of crop 
outturn was changed in lQ4*'i-46, yet from 1945-46 to 1948-49 double 
sets of figures of outturn, as of acreage, oontinued to be prepared, 
one on the old method and the other on the new. Thirdly, figures of 
acreage and production of some crops such as chillies came to be 
available only from 1945-46 onwards ; while iu the case of some crops 
such as jute, separate figures for jute and mesta came lu be published 
from 1949-50 although previously only the combined fiijure was 
available under the bead 'jute*. Fourthly, although price data have 
tended to become fuller since the outbreak of the last world war, yet 
owing tX) the introduction of price control during the war, sometimes 
the open market prices and *Nometimeci the controlled or statutory 
prices were lecorded. Moreover, prices ruling at particular places 
have been recorded and an average price for Bibar has not been 
computed for any crop. With restrictions imposed on the movement 
of goods from district to district, the inter-district variations of prices 
have tended to bo more pronounced than before tbe war and the price 
moveineniH ol crops at one centre were not representative of the price 
movements of crt)ps at other coutres ; again while soma publications 
give average annual prices for tbe calendar year, others give average 
annual price^ for the financial year. It may also be mentioned that 
although Beraikelta and Kharsawan have now been merged in the State 
of Bihar, \et the acreage and production figures prepared upti! now 
do not include figures for these areas. 

For the reasons mentioned above, I propose to study the price- 
prodnotioD relationship over two periods, viz,, the first period of 
ten years from 1939-40 to 1948-49 based on the old SKiies of figures 
of acreage and productiou of crops ; and tbe second period ot 7 years 
ironi 1945-40 to 1951-52 based on the new figures .d acreage and 
production as determined by complete enumeration sutvey and crop 
cutting experiments (together with eye-estimates). As [ liave said 
above, we have not got a single price aeries to show the movement 
of agricultural prices to Bihar ai> a whole ; but the wholesale price 
index for Gaya compounded of the prices of four foodgrams, viz,, rice, 
.wheat, gram and rahar dal, with prices in September, 1939 at 
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equivalent to 100, gives a price index of 528 for 1949. The com- 
ponents of tb6 index show tbat the price of rice stood at 621, that of 
wheat at 67], tbat of gram at 424 and tbat of rabar dal at 439. 
Again, the median average of harvest prices for the different 
diptricts of Bihar shows the foHowiog price movements in 1948-49, 
the median average of harvest prices in 1938-39 being taken as 
equivalent to 100 :— 

Index of IlarteJtl Prices in 194S*49 (2938-39=100) 


Bice 


586 

Jute 

400 

Wheat 


... 624 

Tobacco 

731 

Barley 


... (-.32 

Sugar (raw) 

271 

Gram 


... 474 

Ijinseed 

424 

Maize 


... 527 

h'a()e & Mustard 

535 


Thus in the case of the important crops (rice, wheat, barley, gram 
and maize) which cover two-thirds of the total area sown in Bihar, 
the prices in 1948-40 were anything between four and six times 
what (hey wore in (he pre-war year. Trices appear to have risen by 
spurts, the most spectacular rise occurring in 1943 followed by another 
spurt of rising prices in 1946 and 1947. As against this phenomenal 
rise of agricultural prices, we find hardly any increase in the total 
net area sown from 1938-39 to 1948-49. The total net area sown 
has varied between a maximum of 17,991 and a minimum of 17,506 
thousand acres, or, in other words, witlnu 1*4 per cent of (he average 
for the period. If anything, the total net urea sown actually shows 
a slight decline from an average of 17,904 thousand acres for the 
years 1938 39 to 1940-41 to an average of 17,063 thousand acres 
for the years 1940-47 to 1918-49, i.c., a decrease of 1*7 per cent. 
The area sown more than once does not also show much material 
change during the {K^riod, having varied between a maximum of 5,8£)3 
to a minimum of 4,593 thousand acres, i.c., 12 per cent of the average 
for the period 1938-39 to 1^48-49. In fact, it shows a slight decrease 
from an average of 5,134 thousand acres for the trienniuin 1938-39 to 
1940-41 to an average of 5,028 thousand acres during the trienuium 
1946-47 to 1948-49, i.c., a decline of 2 per cent. The total area 
sown more than once in Bihar has all along been roughly equal to 
the total area irrigated from all sources in Bihar. If we turn to the 
area of fallow land, we find the same picture, eta., that in spite of 
the abnormal rise in the price of agricultural products, the area of 
fallow laud increased from an average <rf 6,805 thousand acres for 
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the pwiod 1938-39 to 1940-41 to en evenge of 7,121 thonMod 
Boree for the period 1946-47 to 1948-49, an inoKase of about 6 
per ceot. 

It may be thought that fluctuatkms in the net area sown is 
perhaps more intimately connected with the variations in the amount 
of rainfall than with variations in the prices of agricnltoral products. 
The rainfall figures are given separately for Bihar proper and 
Cbotanagpur regions. A simple average of Bihar and Cbotanagpur 
figures shows the average rainfall during the period 1938-39 to 1948-49 
to have been 54‘11 inches. The following table indicates the rainfall 
and net area sown with reference to the average rainfall and acreage 
during the period 1938-.'l9 to 1948-49:-- 


Rainhill. whether above 
or below average. 


19.38-89 

B.A. 

1939-40 

A.A. 

1910-41 

B ..A. 

191J-42 

A.A. 

1942-13 

A.A. 

191.3-14 

A.A. 

1914-45 

B.A. 

1945-40 

B.A. 

191()-47 

A.A. 

1047-is 

B.A. 

194S-49 

B.A. 

Average (11 years) 

or]! imcIm'h 


Net area sown, whether above 
or below average. 

A.A. 

.\.A. 

A.A. 

A. A. 

B. A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

17,739 thousand 


A. A. ... Above average 

B. A. .. Below averact! 


The above table shows that only in six out of 11 years the 
rainfall and net area sown both agree in being either above or below 
the average ; or, in other words, the correlation between rainfall 
and acreage is insignificant. This is no doubt, a very crude method 
of studying rainfall-acreage relationship, for cultivation depends not 
only on the amount of rainfall but also on its distribution during 
the year ; and too much of rain may damage the crop as too little 
of it. 

Even admitting that the total net area sown has not shown any 
increase since the pre-war year, let ns see whether the area under 
food crops has varied materially relatively to the area under non-food 
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crops. The following table compares the position in 1918-49 with 
that of 1939-40 


Acreage under Food and Non-Food Crops (in thousand acres) 

1939-40 1948-49 

Total foodgrains (cereals and pnlses)... 

19.f.26 

19,184 

Total other food crops (sugar-cane, spices, 

fruits and vegetablee, etc.) 

1,417 

1475 

Total food crops 

21,043 

20,359 

Total non-food crops (oilseeds, fibres, uar- 

cotics, fodder crops, etc.) 

2,217 

1,999 

Gross area sown 

23,260 

22,358 

Area sown more than once 

,26ft 

4,712 

Net area sown 

17.992 

17,646 

The table shows a decrease in the acreage of both 

food and 


non-food ciopa in 1948-19 although the extent of the decrease in the 
rase of non-food crope is somewhat higher (10 i>er ceiu) than in the 
case of food cropn (8 per <*ent). 

('oiriing to iudividuul crops, let us exaiinne if there has been 
any noticeable shift from one crop to ^mother in response to price 
or other incentivofl during the period. 1 have already given before 
the index uumber of inediun average of Imivest prices fui some 
agricultural conunodities. The table below shows the index number of 
the average harvest prices of some crops at Patna in 1947-49 and 
1948-49 with the average harvest prices of the same conimodilies in the 
quinquennium 1937-42 taken as 10*' : 


Index Sninber of Average Harveat Priee at Patna during the period 

/y/r-48 to 1948^4**, 


(Average harvest prices in 1937--1042* 100> 


Winter Hice 

:>6:> 

Sugar (raw) 

tae 

Wheat 

700 

1.inseed 

364 ’ 

Barley 

old 

Hape Sc Mustard 

516 

Maize 

478 

Tobacco leaf 

>69 

Gram 

461) 

Jute 

392 to 464 


‘ Trke in Shahsb«4. 


* Price in Pamea. 
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It would appesr that prioes of wheat and tobacco leaf had rieeo 
raoBt, ihoD came rice, while the priceR of tinReed, jots, su^r (raw) 
gram, arfaar dal and chillies had ri^en less than othere. The 
following table gives (he index uutubor of average under different 
crops (luring the trienniniu 194B-47 to 1948-49 compared with the 
average acreage of the same cropR during the periotl 193B-H9 to 
1940-41 

Iv(li\r .VTi»if>rr of Avrtagr ttntJvr Crops during to 1948*49 

compand with Ihr Acreage during 193S 39 to 1940*41. 

Rice 102**1 Maixe KKl'O Marua Oil'O Sugarcane 66*4 

Wheat 1()5‘7 Oram 100 & RajKj A inuKtard 9C*6 Tobacco IJO‘2 

Bailey 93*7 Arhar T’)*!) [jiutieed 97*8 Jute 52*4 

The table ehows a retnarkable diminution in the acreage under 
jute and substuntial rediiotion4 under arliar and pugarcano ; while 
tobacco ahowB a suhstanlial mcrense, followed by wheal, maize and 
rice. It Rhould, however, be remembered that rice alone covers about 
41 per cent, of the total gru.RR urea sown in Bihar and exceeds the 
acreage under all other crops shown in the above table taken together. 
A graphical representation of the area sown each year with these 
CTopH from 1930-40 to 1948-49 shows that although the sharpest rise 
of priceH came in 1943, 1910 and 1947, yet acreages even when they 
showed some increa.Re prior to 1943, have generally followed a 
downward trend subsequently in spite of the sharp increase of prices 
in 1946 and 1947, Tobacco, however, appears to be an exception. 

It is, however, possible that the effect of price incentives and 
increase of population during the decade would be more apparent 
on the production of crops rather than on the acreage. Let us, 
therefore, examine the outturn of crops during this period. The 
following table gives the index nunaher of the average production 
of the important crops during the period 1946-47 to 1948-49 with 
the average production during 1938-39 to 1940-41 taken as 100 


Index Nttmber of the Average Annual Production of Crops 
dnrin^ the period 1946,47 to 1048-49 with Average Annual 
Production during J988*39 to ]940-41^100, 


Bice 

100-0 

Linseed 

868 

Wheat 

60-1 

Rape Sl Mustard 

92*7 

Barley 

b8.5 

Sugarcane 

83*6 

Maize 

86-8 

Tobacco 

115*5 

Gram 

97-1 

Jute 

61*8 
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The table fiboWB that except in the case of tobacco and rice, 
the average production had actually decreased during the period 
1946-47 to 1946-49. This has been the case not only where the 
acreage had decreased, as in the case of^ barley, linseed, rape and 
mustard, BUgarcaoe and jute, but also where acreage had increased 
as in the case of wheat, maize and gram. In fact, a comptH'ison of 
the above table W]tb the one previously given shows that pmduction 
per acre has gone down in the case of all the crops mentioned above 
except tobacco and jute. The fall in production per acre is parti¬ 
cularly marked in the case of wheat and maize. Thus the explanation 
that an expansion of area under a crop is associated with a lowering 
of yield rate, does not provide a satisfactory solution of the situation 
in Bihar. In spite of an increase in the area under tobacco, the 

yield rate shows an increaso, as does the yield rate of jute in spite 

of a decline in its area. A graphical representation of the production 

of crops in each year from 1939-40 to 194B-49 shows, as we have 
seen in the case of acreage, that the peak outturn was reached 
during this period in 1939-40 in the case of rice and jute, in 1940-41 
in the case of barley and sugarcane, in 1941-42 in the case of gram, 
in 1942-43 in the case of wheat and maize and in 1944-45 in the 

case of tobacco. Thus ex<'cpt for tobacco the increased production 
antedated the sharp rise of 1043, and in spite of the conspicuous 
rise of prices in 1943, 1946 and 1947, the production followed generally 
a downward trend up to the end of this period. 

We have so far conlined our examination to figures published 
in the Season and Crop Reports, wliich, as I have said, are based 
largely on subjective estimation and are known to be far from 
reliable. We may now turn to an examination of the figures based 
on plot to plot survey aud crop cutting experiments for the period 
1916-46 to 1951-52. Here, however, our difficulties are, firstly, 
that the total area of the State is shown to have suddenly increased 
by 1,617 thousand acres' in 1949-50 ; secondly, that the last two 
years of this period, f?iz., 1950-51 and 1951-52 were marked by 
severe drought and failure of crops ; and thirdly, printed publica¬ 
tions, Bf)ecially relating to prices, are lacking for the latest years. 

We have concurrent sets of figures for four out ,of these seven 
years and the diffierences between these two sets of figures are 
remarkable. Thus the average net area sown during the four yei^s 
1946-46 to 1948-49, according to the Season and Crop Report figures, 
was 17,624 thousand acres, while according to complete enumeration 
survey, the figure was 22,156 thousand acres. This is all the more 
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remarkable as the latter figure excludes orobardt eoveriog 485 
thousand acres which the former figure iuclodes. Again, the arorage 
area of fallow land is shown in the Season and Crop Report to be 
7,148 thousand acres, while the complete enumeration aurvey shows 
it to be 4,697 thousand acres. The area sown more than onoe was 
5,168 thousand acres according to Season & Crop Report and 6,332 
thousand acres by complete enumeration survey. As between the 
two sets of figures there can be no doubt, however, that the figures 
based on complete enumeration survey (although the enumeration is 
usually far from complete) are more reliable than the other. 

The prices of important agricultural products appear to have 
moved as follows from 1045 to 1951 :— 

Ivdex Nuinbrr of Priers in 1949 and 1951 with Prices in 1945*100 



1949 

1961 

Rice (Oaja) 

197 

268 

Wheat (Gaya) 

193 

216 

Barley (Patna) 

200 


Maize (Patna) 

184 

280 

Grain (Gaya) 

170 

246 

Arlmr dal (Gayai 

145 

182 

Rape & Mustard (Patna) 

165 

200 

Sogarcane (Bihar) 

207 

200 

Chillies (Patna) 


278 

Tobacco (Economic Adviser) 

150 


Jute (West Bengal) 300 to 360 

745 lo 913 

The table above indicates that 

agricultural 

prices in 1949 wera 


one and a half times to twice as high as they were in 1945, while 
by 1951 the prices had risen to 2 to 2*3/4 times their level in 1945- 
The price of jute had shown the highest rise, while that of pulses 
and oilseeds appears to have risen less than others. Against this 
background of rising prices, let us examine to what extent the acreage 
and production of crops has responded to the price incentive. The 
acreages of some important crops have shown the foliowing changes 
since 1946-46:— 

* Pric« in Apri!, ; Ibere wm • remtrkAbU rite in the price of jufe from Kerch, 

1951. 


S^1824P^I 
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Index Number of Acreage in 1949^0 and 1951^59 with the Acreage 

in 1945-46^100. 



1949.50 

1951-53 

Bice 

J18 

121 

Wheat 

73 

61 

Barley 

74 

62 

Maize 

97 

83 

Gram 

83 

65 

Kbesari 

125 

73 

Arhar 

69 

85 

Chillies* 

43 

46 

Sugarcane 

126 

113 

Tobacco 

79 

63 

Jute* 

353 

613 


The table ahowB that jute had ronponded remarkably to the price 
incentive, while Rugarcane and rice had alao done bo to a moderate 
extent. On the other band, the acreage of other crops (excepting 
khesari) bad shown diminution and that of chillies, wheat, barley, 
gram, arhar and tobacco had shown Rubstantial decline. Barley and 
Arhar are crops which have shown decline in acreage from pre-war 
figures according to both sets of figures. 

Coming now to figures of production, the index of production of 
different crops in 1949-50 and 1951-6'2, with the production in 1945-16 
taken as 100, is given in the following table-:— 


Index of Production {I9i5^46^100) 



1949-50 

1951-52 

Rio 3 

101 0 

75-7 

Wheat 

80-4 

51*8 

Bariev 

ft2‘9 

60-0 

Maize 

700 

67-1 

Oram 

89*1 

64-7 

Khesari 

165‘4 

77-7 

Arhar 

75-9 

82-4 

Chillies 

53-6 

107«1 

Sogarenne 

107-2 

114-5 

Tobacco 

44-4 

59-3 

Juta 

130-9 

293-4 

> B«Md on l<U6-47. 



* ExeJades oersafi. undar umU 

6br« for the jean 1919-50 aad 1981-6}. 
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It appears from the table that production in 1949-50 had iocreaaed 
relatively to that of 1945-46 only in the case of rice» kheaari» sogaroane 
and jute ; and in the case of these orops we have seen that the acreage 
had also increased. The yield per acre, however, appears to have 
increased, relatively to that of 1945-46, only in the case of wheat, 
barley^ gram, khe&ari, arhar and chillies. Acreage and production 
of sugarcane, jute and tobacco which are the cash crops, appear to 
have proved more responsive to the price incentive as would appear 
from a study of their prices and production during the two periods 
1939-40 to 1948-49 (based on Season & Crop Keport figures) and 
1945-46 to 1951-5*2 (based on complete enumeration survey). Bice 
also appears to have responded fairly well and although khesari shows 
a very substantial increase in acreage and production in the latter 
period, in the absence cf price quotations of this crop nothing can 
be said about its reaction to price incentive. Wheat, barley and arhar 
appear to have lost ground materially, specially in recent years. 
The production figures of the important cereals and pulses in 1961-62 
reflect the unfavourable weather conditions of this year although 
arhar, chillies, sugarcane and jute did not do badly. Although the 
total area under the four commercial crops, m., jute, sugarcane, 
chillies and tobacco has increased almost continuously from 564 
thousand acres in 1916-46 to 917 thousand acres in 1951-52, the total 
area under these crops have, on an average, formed not more than 
2.6 per cent of the total sown area: 3 per cent of the area under 
the im{X)rtant food crops, viz., rice, wheat, barley, maize, gram, 
khesari, arhar, masoor, p<3as and potato ; and 3.6 i>cr cent of the 
area under the principal cereals, eix , rice, wlicat, barley, maize and 
gram. Moreover, an increase of the area under the (jominercial crops 
have coincided with an inerchse in the area under the principal cereals 
except in 1960-61 and 1951-62 when the urea under tlie principal 
cereals declined due to drought and not because the commercial 
crops expanded at the cost of foodgrains. The following table gives 
the production ‘ (in thousand tons; and acreage (in thousand acres) 
of the principal crops (rice, wheal, barley, maize and gram) from 
1945-46 to 1951-52 
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Acreage and production of principal crope (nee, wheat, barley, 

maize and gram) 

1945^6 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Acreage 19,533 19,954 20,136 19,070 20,269 18,108 19,695 
(in 000 acres) 


Frodaction 
(in 000 tons) 

5,222 

5,498 

5,610 

4,972 

5,022 

3,377 

3,695 

Index No. of 

301 

486 

593 

560 

528 

597 

675 


Prices (rice, 
wheat, gram 
and arbardal 
at Gaya) 

During these seven years, the acreage has shown a fluctuation 
within 7 per cent of the average acreage for the period, while 
production has fluctuated within 29 per cent of the average production 
for the period. Acreage and production are influenced much more 
in the short period by weather conditions than by the price factor. 
It is not possible for the paucity of data—the two series of acreage 
and production figures are different and cannot be combined, and 
each Rdries is too short to base any conclusion upon ; wliile the price 
data is not entirely satisfactory—to separate tlie effects of the weather 
conditions from the effects of the price incentive. It is, however, 
clear from the figures of acreage and production of jute and tobacco, 
specially of the former during the drought years 19 j 0-51 and 1951-52, 
that price incentives exert a powerful influence on the production of 
commercial crops. Even with regard to consumption crops, price 
would appear to exert some influence on production, as we have seen 
in the case of rice; but a more detailed study with more reliable 
statistics is necessary to come to any definite conclusion. Thus 
aitbongh production seems to have increased in 1946-47 and 1947-48 
when the prices shot up, yet the old series given below indicates that 
the highest production was attained before prices shot up in 1943 : 
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Tofa/ aereage and produetion of principai crops (rtcc, whml baring^ 

maize and gram) 



Acreage 
(io 000 aoreK) 

Production 
(in (XK) tons) 

Index Number of 
Prices at (lay* 
(Calendar Year) 

1939-40 

14,857 

4,921 

100 

1940-41 

14.456 

4,842 

107 

1941-4-2 

14,363 

4,661 

113 

1942-43 

14,938 

4,852 

154 

1043-44 

15,450 

4,687 

369 

1944-45 

15,130 

4,380 

316 

1945-46 

15,107 

3,948 

301 

1946-47 

15,261 

4,249 

486 

1947-48 

14,897 

4,114 

593 

1948-49 

14,770 

4,138 

560 


It should be remembered that when prices in general are rising, 
the incentive for a (larticular crop to expand would depend on the 
extent to which its price has rison relatively to that of other cropn, 
rather than on the absolute rise of its price. There are, however, 
certain limitations to the operation of price incentive, specially 
with regard to the noiwommcrcial cropa, which must be noted. 
Under the Foodgruins Control Order, Govornmont had laid down 
certain procurement prices of fooJgrains at which producers had to 
sell to Government. These prices were very much lower than market 
prices and created ** a feeling of complete frustration amongst agricul¬ 
turists and there was a consequent lack of enthusiaBin for growing 
more food,” Thus the procurement price of rice was kept at Rb, 9 
per inaund from 19i4-4;'3 up to the time of the abandonment of control 
in December, 1947 and again since the rc-impoBition of control in 
1948-49 to lOoO ul the procurement 'price was fixed at R», 18-4 to 
15-8 per rnaund which was raised to Rs. J5-4 per maund in 
1951-52. Similarly in the case of wljeat, the procurement price was 
fixed at Rs. 14 8 per maund in 1949-50, Rs. 14 i>or maund in 
1950-51 and Rs. 15 f>er maund in 1951-52. In the case of maize, 
the wholesale issue price was fixed at Rb. 9 per maund in 1948-49 
and 1949-50. In the case of gram, the maximum wholesale issue 
price bad been fixed at Rs* 11-8 to Rs. J2-B per maund in 1943, 
Rg. 9 to Rs. 11 in 1944, Ks. 9 in 1945, Rs* 9 in 1946 and 
Rs. 10 in 1947. No doubt the quantitieH procured at these prices 
were only a small proportion of the amount produced. Thus during 
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the period of maxi too m proeuremeat of rice from 1913-44 to 1946-47, 
the annual procorement never exceeded 6 per cent, of the production, 
the average for this period being only 4.3 per cent. In the case of 
wheat, the maximum procurement of wheat amounted to 3.9 per cent, 
in 1944-45 and 3.1 per cent, in 1945-46. In the case of gram, it 
amounted to 3.1 per cent, in 1943-44 and 1,5 per cent, in 1945-46. 
Further, it may be noted that price incentive »vouid have little effect 
when production is undertaken mainly for household consumption 
rather than for sale. In Bihar, barring a few agricultural crops 
such as jute, tobacco, linseed, sugarcane, rap) and mustard and 
wheat, of which the marketable surplus ranges from 67 to 100 per 
cent, of the production, other mam crops such as rice, gram, barley 
and maize show that the proportion marketed ranges from 15 to 30 
percent, only. Again, rise of prices of agricultural products would only 
operate as incentive to increased production to tlie extent that it 
enhances the profits of cultivation. The profit margin would remain 
high only as long as the coats of cultivation do not catch up with 
the rise of prices of the crops. No enquiry into costs of cultivation 
have ho far as I know, been undertaken in Bihar in recent years, 
except perhaps in the case of jute in the Purnea district. Some 
indirect evidence is, however, available. The main items in the cost 
of cultivation of crops are the costs of Imman and animal labour. The 
recent All-India Agricultural Ijabour Enquiry has shown that the 
average daily wage of agricultural labour in Bibar has in(‘reased from 
three annas six pies in 1938-39 to He l-J-9 in 1940-50, i.e., in ilie 
proportion of 100: 530. The cost of a pair of plough bullocks appears 
to have risen in Julluuder (I could not get reliable figures for Bihar) 
from Hs. 148-19 in 1930 to Hs. 716-11 in J917, i.c., in the 
proportion of 100 : 182. No doubt the rent of land, another factor 
of cost, did not rise appreciably. It would, however, appear that 
by 1947 costs wore not very far behind prices. The Ivural Banking 
Enquiry Committee (i95U/ reports tfiat "costs of production and 
cultivation, have, since 1945, caught up with the agricuhurai prices, 
thereby reducing the margin available to the agriculturists." Inci¬ 
dentally, it may be mentioned that the enquiry undertaken in 1936-37 
in Patna and Saran districts into the cost of production of crops 
shows that the cost of human labour formed a larger proportion of the 
total cost in the case of paddy than in the case of sugarcane. Again» 
the enquiry into the oost of production of jute and rice in the Purnea 
district undertaken by the Central Jute Cpmmittee in recent years,- 
shows that the human labour cost forms a laiger proportion of the 
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total cost io the case of jote than in the cate of rice. Tbuta 
div6ri«toQ from food to comiuareial each at jote and togarcanei 
even if it were to take place on a larger scale than hat actually 
happened in Bihar, is not likely to cause an increase in onemploymeni 
among agricaltnral labourers. Lastly, it may be noted that for a 
proper appreciation of the effects of prices on production, we must 
have reliable statistics. We have already seen that our Season and 
Crop Report figui'es are largely conjectural. Recent evidence obtained 
through crop cutting experiments in different States have shown that 
the ** normar'yield used for the computation of output of crops had 
been kept far too high leading to an under*e8timat6 of production* 
“Moreover, another factor has been introduced as a result of food 
controls which is re.^ponsible for a largo measure of bias in reports 
of production figures. There is a tendency to lower the figures of 
production in order to reduce the burden of procurement/' It is 
difficult to say to what extent this bias has operated in Bibar. Combin¬ 
ing the two series of agriculturalstatistics by equating the average of 
the four years’ (1945-16 to 191849) figtjres given by both the series, 
we get the following figures of tlio total production of the important 
cereals and gram : 



Production of Cereal« 
(rice, wheat, maize, 
barley and i^ram; 

(in thousand tons). 

Index Number 
of Production 
(1930-37 to 
1938-39-100). 

Index Number 
of agricultural 
prict^B 
(Economic 
Adviser) 

1939-40 

0,373 

104 

124 

1940-11 

6,271 

102 

118 

1941-42 

0,036 

98 

118 

1942-43 

0,284 

102 

148 

1943-44 

0,070 

99 

e 

257 

1944-45 

5,672 

92 

201 

1945-40 

5,222 

85 

269 

1946-47 

5,498 

89 

306 

1947-48 

5.610 

91 

341 

1948-49 

4,972 

81 

460 

1949-50 

6,022 

82 

467 

1950-51 

3,377 

55 

• •• 

1951-52 

3,695 

60 

t • • 


The index numbers of production of the major cereals and gram 
as worked out above, do not indicate any trend towards increased 
produotioD. The average net imports of rice, paddy, wheat and 
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wheat flour into Bihar amounted to 229 thousand ions per year during 
the trienniutn 1937-33 to 1939-40, while the imports of rationed 
foodgrains, including rice and wheat, amounted to only 119 thousand 
tons during tbo trieonium 1948-50. In the light of these flgures 
of pro]uction and imports of crops, the observation of the Famine 
Enquiry CommisHion that **oo the whole, the financial position of 
the cultivators has improved considerably in consequence of the 
high price of foodgraitis and there can be little doubt that millions 
who were under-nourished in normal time^ are eating moret" and 
that of the dietary survey rcce^ntly conducted by the Indian Councij 
of Medical Research that "these snrveya do lend considerable weight 
to the general belief that the cultivators during the postwar period 
are eating more than they did in the pre-war years," can only point 
to either or both of two conclusions, viz., that cultivators have 
improved their position only at the cost of other sections of the 
community, or that our agricultural statistics even now continue to 
be very defective. It appiars indeeJ highly iinprobable that with 
agricultural prices standing at five tunes their pre-war level, with 
[)opulalion increased by more than ten per cent, from 1941-51 and in 
spite of all the efforts of the (Irow More Pood Campaign, the 
production of h)odgrainH should l)e lower than they were before tbo 
war. There can ho little douht that our agricultural statistics were, 
and perhaps still are, very defective. 



PJiNINI AND WHITNEY 

Dr. Esbitisbcbanora Cbattbrjeb, M.A., D.Titt. 

Coleutta Vni9$nitjf 

Dbgrbbs ok Comparison 

It is a rather ticklish subject—the degrees of comparison. It 
reminds one first of all of the poet's'Tompahsons are odious’* and 
of Shakespeare's "Comparisons are odorous”, and then of Conan 
Doyle’s "Billy Dawson used to say that there were three degrees of 
comparison—a prevarication, a lie and an official account". Then 
one is reminded of (lie passage-at-anns between the hero and the 
heroine in Wodehouse’s Doctor SaUy: 

Hero : Tonight shall decide which of us is the strongest. 

Heroine : Slrouger. Did they not teach you grammar at 
school ? Eveu when insulting a woman, be grammatical. 

Next one thinks of Priestley's Angel Pavement where the typist 
says to lier employer: 'All I've done is to change teas into tnm 
twice, simply for the sake of making it more grammatical'i and the 
empIo}er retorts: 'Not more grammatical. Just grammatical. You 
made it grammatical when before it wasn’t grammatical. Either 
it's grammatical, or it isn't, d’you see?’ Bat enough of digression. 

Whitney says in his Sanskrit Gramtnar (473 c) r 

"By a wholly barbarous combination, finding no warrant in the 
earlier and more genuine usages of the language, the suffixes of oom<- 
pariEon in their adverbial feminine form, *fardm and are later 

allowed to be added to personal forms of verbs.” 

And following the noble example of Whitney, Keith says in his 
History of Sanskrit [Aterature (p. 19): 

"Bo serious a philosopher as Sankara.is guilty also of the 

employment of the comparative of a verb, ttpapadyelardm, a linguistic 
monstrosity of the worst kind.” 

One is at a loss to understand why Whitney should cbai'acterise 
the use of the comparative suffix with verbs as a "wholly barbarous 
combination” and why Keith, following in the footsteps of the learned 
American scholar, should use the word "guilty” in reference to 
Safikaracarya in this connexion, especially when hybrids and mons¬ 
trosities of all sorts abound in their mother tougue. Nobody would 
object to the use of the suffixes of comparison with adjectives and 

7—18&4P—1 
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adverbs. From adjectives these snffixes passed on to noons in certain 
oases through eoonomj of effort on the pert of the speakers and 
writers, and because the phenomenon is found to occur in Greek also, 
scholars would not dream of taking exception to it. Thus we find 
in the Rigveda (u.33.4) bhifah/amam...bhwojdm'the best physician 
of physicians' (Cf. 'the dodgerest of the dodgers', Dickens, Our Mutual 
Friend); in Greek, basileuteros a greater king, basileutatos the greatest 
king, from basileus king, kuntcros, kuntatos from kuon dog; in Latin, 
maiertera, lit. more than a mother, hence a mother's sister (Cf. the 
Bengali proverb ma maruk mUsi jiyuk 'Let the mother die, let the 
mother's Kister live on'). The suffix is used with prononns also, cf. 
Skt. katarahf Qk. poieros and the whole philosophy of such usage 
is clear from the speeches of Riderhood in Dickens's Our Mutuoi 
Friend, First of all the rogre addresses the two lawyers as 
'Governors Both*, and then ho speaks of one of them as'Governor* 
and the other as ‘T'other Governor*, and he explains the process 
thus: "There's two Governors, ain't there? One and one, two— 
Lawyer Lightwood, my first finger, he's one, ain't he? Well : might 
you be acquainted with my middle finger, T'other?" Then he speaks 
of Bradley Headstone as 'T’other T'other Governor’ and immediately 
bits upon the apt oxpresRion, ‘T'otheiest Governor', which he after¬ 
wards shortens into‘T'othereKt’ only. So DO one would find fault 
with the use of the suffixes with pronouns. But since Sanskrit alone 
of the Indo-European languages appears to use these suffixes (-tardm, 
-tamdrn) with finite verbs and since (he great grammarian Panini 
sanctions such usages by his rule "fmaicu" V.iii.56, they are to be 
disapproved by scholars. It is evident that the suffix has here passed 
from the adverb to the verb. A good deal of economy is secured by 
saying risnhitiinmnif pldnyatitarfim etc. instead of ^ufardm uwidoti, 
nitardtn pidayati, etc. No doubt the suffix is added to a finite verb 
but the mental process is exactly the same as in the case of nouns. 
Intelligibility is in no ,way impaired and expressiveness is all the 
greater. I see no reason why we should regard such usages as 
taboo. 

In the ease of adverbs the suffix ~tara was changed into tardm —a 
very curious phenomenon, for adverbs are used in the neater gender 
and neuter stems end in short vowels. (Cf. PSnini Lii.47 : hra^po 
napurheake prdtipadikasya), I personally believe that from sentencea 
like ^daftlrh tarati nadim where ^utardm is an adjective qualifying 
nodim, people got the idea that was an adverb and the 

comparative suffix in the case of adverbs must bo -tardnit and so in 
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Bftaskrit Uardm caiM to take the plara of f-aram. Oar critics^ 
however, do not find fault with tardm on this account. As has been 
said before, by a very natural process of transition the aoBBj; passed 
from the adverb to the verb. 

Coming DOW to tho criticism of Keith, the passage referred to 
is evidently under BralimasiHra L i.34. The great commentator 
had used upapannataram under I. i. 2*2 

and for the sake of variety he uses upapadyate- 
(ardm under I. i.24 Just ag 

we use upapannataram in the sense of .9ufaf(im upapannam, we may 
use upapadyatetardm * in the sense of suiardm upapadyate. 

Indian grammarians assert and maintain that prakar^a (excell¬ 
ence, intensity) is possible in the case of verbs also and so there is 
DO bar to the addition of the suffixes of comparison to finite verbs. 
Should it be contended that secondary suffixes sliould not logically 
be added to verbal endings, we would reply in the words of Vendryea : 
"A logical conception of language is impossible. A living and moving 
reality cannot be treated as an abstraction." Forms like pacatitardm, 
etc. had passed current in tlie language through the innate tendency 
of man towards economy of effort and Panini thought he would be 
failing in his duty if lie did not register the fact in his grammar. 
Much of the literature current in the days of Panini has not come 
down to ua, but judging from other portions of Panini's great work 
where older forms are available, we can safely assert that he registered 
the facts of the language faithfully. 

In the November numbei of the Calcutta Review I showed how the 
word aimlara in the sens-j of a imilo and aSvatara ‘a better horse' 
ended in entirely different suffixes and how the former was merely 
aiva^tara with the denial sibiiaut elided by dissimilation. I have 
since read a paper by Prof. T. Burrow la the raocully is.sued Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXXII, where 

f 

the learned Oxford professor while expounding his theory that ‘in 
many Sanskrit words r goes back to an original n', says: "A few 
words in addition may be written concerning the suffix *tara. This 
appears normally as a comparative suffix, but there are some examples 
in which it does not have this function. An example is aivatara* 
'mule*. The form of this word has caused some difficulty, since, 
in view of the normal comparative meaning of the suffix -tara, it 

* ia Keith's History of SanskrU Literaturs woaM appsar to be s 

priDter'e error for upitp^dgaieiardm a* tbeia le DOfe the laaet likellbood of tha XeSr/a'e 
naiog the firat peteoo io suob oatea with rofareoee to bimseU. 
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dioald meaD 'more of horse* whereas in fact it is'less of horse*. 
Its ioterpretatioQ can be found excluding the comparative •tara and 
analysing the word on the lines indicated above: aivatar-a is an 
adjective meaning partaking of the nature of a horse (^aSvatar), and 
describes the mule accurately enough." But Professor Burrow has 
not taken into consideration the two remarkable features presented 
by aivatara, vatsatara, etc., they are accented on the final 

syllable and their feminine is formed with -t and not with -d. Our 
derivation explains all these things satisfactorily. And dhenuMiati 
quoted by Whitney fully supports our view. 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that iari itself is used 
in the Maitrayani Samhitd in the sense of a barren cow. It may 
have developed as a separate word from aivatara, vatsatara, etc., or it 
may have been a by-form of stara just as tdyu, tdrd, etc., are by-forms 
of atdyu, stdrd, etc. We may compare this suffix -slara with the mul¬ 
tiplicative suffix -krtms which ia merely the accusative plural of the 
stem krlu. In the earlier stage of the language it was a different 
word but gradually it came to be regarded as a sufijx. 



ALL.1NDIA EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

Unioersity Education Section 
Presidential Address * 

Prof. P. N. B\nehjue, M.A., B.L., P.U.S., IjIj.D., D.Ijitt., 

Barrister-at-Law. 


Fuiknds and Fkllow Kdi tatohs : 

My first words on this occasion must bo words of thanks to 
you for lJ»e groat honour which you have done me by inviting mo 
to preside over your deliberations to-day. With mo ignorance is 
bliss. I am tendering to you today the warm greetings of tbo 
University of Calcutta to its daughter of Nagpur, the eternal city of 
the Bhonslas. Their kingdom lapsed to the British exactly a century 
ago. While in this State of Madhya Pradesh travelling down the 
stream of time, one rides at an ancliorago in the reign of the devout 
monk-emperor of ancient India—Asoka the Great. This state, which 
is virtually the heart of India, is the meeting-ground of Aryan and 
Non-Aryan cultures. The Nagas, the Abhiras, the Sabaras and the 
Kiratas dwelling in the Vindhya Ranges not only made history but 
bave shaped the life of this ancient land. Madhya Pradesh brings 
back to tho canopies of memory the bygone days of the Raraayana. 
Tbo scenes of Raina*s and Sita*s wandering in the terrible Dandaka 
forests covering thousands of square rmles of area, their bright cottage 
on the banks of ihe sacred river Godavari, darkened by lust, unfold 
to the memory of man one of the most glorious scenes of Indian 
history. The Mababharala not only tells ns of the tale of the Aryan 
settlements in Madhya Pradesh; it paints in deep colour the romance 
of Usba, the daughter of Bana^ura and of Aniruddha, the grandson 
of SrikriBbna. Numerous Buddhistic ruins bave studded this beautiful 
country of yours. Hieun Tsang, the great pilgrim to India, visited 
Madbya Pradesh in the seventh century of the Christian era. This 
country saw the struggle for power amongst the Chalukyas, the 
Rastrakutas and the Yadavas. After lapse of centuries bow one hopes 


* Delivered *t Na^ptir oo tbe SStb Deoeiuber, 1962. 
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that the ntrugi^le for power bad not weakened resistance to the 

victorioufi armies of AiauJdin Ehiliji? Here, in this Madhya Pradeshj 

the Gonds ruled for nearly three hundred years. The story of their 

struggle for independence is indt'ltbly written in the pages of history. 

No part of the State of Madhya Pradesh was onder the direct sway 

of Muslim emperors of Delhi. Your city, the beautiful city of 

Nagpur, is equidistant from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Its rise 

from a city of eighty-four (housand souls at the hist census in 1872 

to nearly seven lakhs at the last census unmistakably indicates the 

* 

geographical, the |>olitical, the coinniorcial and the industrial im- 
jwlanco of the city. Here, in this great city of hoary antiquity, 
founded perhaps by the Nagas centuries ago. you will have to lay 
down your plans for educational advancement of a free and democratic 
India. 

Tiie educuticn of a country may bo and often is its {>olicy, but 
it should never bo permitted to sink into its politics. May I for a 
moment draw your attention to the aim and object of the people of 
India, our ‘‘Sovereign Democratic Republic”? In the Preamble 
to the Written Constitution which governs the destinies of a sixth 
of the total human race, we have promised to secure to all our fellow 
citizens : 

Juatice —social, economic and political ; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 

Equality of status and of opportunity. 

We have further more vowed to promote amongst ail our fellow 
citizens, Efaicrnityf assuring to them as well as to ourselves ” the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation.” 

In the Directive Principles of Slate Policy, our Written Constitution 
has given a solemn assurance to the people of India that the ” State 
shall endeavour to provide, witliin a period of ten years from the 
commonceiuent of the Copsiitution (;.c. 26th of January 1900), for 
free and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen years." Three years have rolled by since the 
commencement of the . Constitution, and yet eighty per cent of the 
total population of the Indian Union is illiterate today. Educstjon 
in India has not yet been able to shed its colonial character. It was 
the first casualty in World War No. II. Its wounds havs not yet 
healed* up. The Government of India at the Centre has not yet 
found it possible to spend more than one per cent of its total revenue 
on education. Yet, we must all remefnber that if our freedom has 
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to broaden down from precedent to precedent, if the democracy 
whidi we have eatabUdhed in India haa to thrive* then we most, 
after satisfying; all the elementary needs of the popnlation, give educa¬ 
tion out first and priinary attention. This ia the Bciertific age of 
.planning, and we must plan our system of education on the basis of a 
system of domocratic living. The education of the future most not 
only produce superman but also must afford opportunities of develop* 
ment to the common man. Education, in its different stages, is a 
unity and mutt be an effective means not only of national 
reconstnieiion but must also be imbued with the domocratic 
spirit of the age and the social ideals which India with its gloriofis 
heritafie holds so dear- Tlie education in any country of the world 
uafoldr^ in us our instincts which God Almighty has planted into the 
human syotem. It iraplioii extension of opportunities of ciealiveoess, 
of self-knowledge, of self-control and of moral independence. Educa¬ 
tion to-day stands on the crocks roads in a woild Iraught with fear and 
darkened by the lust of |)ower-()oliticH. Two world wars of destruction 
in the course of a (juartcr of a century have undermined the social and 
ethical values of human life. A true ty|>e of education can alone raise 
human values and save human society from bondage. The regimenta¬ 
tion of thought, unnecessary domination by the state policy, meiiculous 
interfeience by politicians in any country of the world must be 
avoided. In our country we should not meiely cast a longing lingering 
look behind. Wo mint strike a balance between the past and the 
present, and we have to wage superhuman fight against the on-rush 
of lime, the nuty and the crusted traditions of centnrieft and strive to 
attain for us and for our beloved country a rightful place among th« 
countrien of the world. Impatient idealism regrets divorce lM;tW(?en 
our society and our syslem of nducutoN. It dcsiroH a figlit lightly 
against undisciplined thought, running ratppint tliroughout the country 
perhaps in a stige of trannitioa from hdotige to freedom. Does 
power-impulse d)rainatc every walk of life? Dd wo agree with the 
view that the entire national life in our country has been tainted with 
corruption and nepotism, that we have becomj narrow, petty and self- 
engrossed, thinking more of self than of ooiomuni'y? It is agreed 
perhaps on all hands that education and culture differ from knowledge 
and technical skill. Democracy, they say, does not function unless 
there is education. The last general election in In lia illustrated the 
truth of the proposition that inherited culture succeeds inspite of 
illiteracy. It is perhaps not realised by all that the electorate of India 
at the last general election bad a size greater than the total population 
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of the United States of America and was almost equal to the total 
population of the Soviet Republic of Russia. The elections went off 
peacefully and well. This was the result of the inherited culture of 
centuries and of our peaceful way of life. We have, therefore, no 
ground for despair about our future. We most have more education 
and we must have better education. We must have self-knowledge, 
wo must have self-control, so that India of the future may perform 
her duties towards mankind in a world, surrounded by fear and sorrow, 
perhaps grovelling in a welter of h\ooi and of national selfishnesj. 
I believe, you bolievo, with all the fervour of our souls that India of 
the future will have a great mis.sion for mankind. That mission of 
peace and goodwill :imong.st men will ho furthered only by the reorien¬ 
tation of our entire system of education. 

What roll will the UnivorsitieB in India play in the future recons¬ 
truction not only of our system of education but our national re ^venera¬ 
tion? More than a century ago, Thomas Carlyle, the great English 
writer, in his address to the students of the University of Eliuhurgh, 
described a University as n collection of books. Cardinal Newman 
charachjrised a University as a corporation of scholars. Libraries 
and museums do not ronstitiito Universities. Corporations, after all. 
have no soul. A Univor.sity must constitute ii republic of letters. It 
will stand for an empire of ideas. Tt will le.i l the nation and yet it 
will be the first servant of the people. A University cannot live in 
isolation. A University must not only be a store-house of knowledge, 
but must be the disseminator of knowledge amongst the people of the 
country. 

Put very roughly, there are four different typos of University 
education in the world: One system deals with education as is 
necessary for the acquisition of knowledge and skill for the purposes 
of an empire. The second system is absolutely dominated by the state 
and believes in regimentation of thought—whether that thought is an 
expression of the political ideas or of the religion of that stat«. A 
third system of University education is extremely conservative in 
character, and believes in the doctrine of traditionalism. A fourth 
system believes in the doctrine of mass production for affording equal 
opportunities to the common man and believes in the regulation of a 
democratic way of life. Our pattern of University education in India 
cannot out itself adrift from the old moorings of a mixed and plural 
society, of the glorious tradition of a past history, nor can it be a bridge 
merely between the past and the present. It .stands at the oonflnence 
of the glory that was ancient India and the splendour that shall be the 
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lodu of the faiure. Hm the atoiuio age come? If it has come, what 
^ would be the objective of acieoce? Will it be the deetraction of the 
elemeutary human values, the fundamental basis of human freedom? 
Or will science be harnessed to philosophy end will help in Ihe 
flowering forth of the divine instincta in men and wotnon? The 
main parpoae of Univereitj educaton in India, aa elaewhere, muat be 
ihe building op of men and women—men and women with human 
face divine, men and women with religious conviction and aelfleaa 
devotion to the oauae, not of a Country alone, but of humanity in 
general. Education means faith, conviction, devotion. 

In any scheme of reconstruction or reorientation of education, 
we must first of all think of the pupil and the teacher. We often 
dream of the past. Where is the Ekalabya of today who will cut 
off hia forefingers aa a gift to the guru of hia vision, Droriacharyya, 
who declined to accept him as a pupil because he belonged to the 
ranks of the Non-Aryan? Where is Uddalaka today who at the 
behest of his guru lay fiat in a fiehl so that the corn of the guru 

might thrive? The youth of my country! How I love the youth 

of my counlrv? T am no poet. If I were one, T would have sung 
in melodies the song of the youth of my country. I am no painter. 
If I were one, I would have painted the glories of the youth of my 
country in colours hoforc which Madona's figure would have paled. 
T am no sculptor. If I were one, I would have carved out of the 
whitest of marbles the figure of the youth of my county. My work 
of art would have beaten Phaedias of old. And the teacher? Does 
he live in obscurity and contend with hardship? “For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations come. He 
keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and make^ the attack 
on the trenches of ignorence and folly. Patient in liis daily duty, 
he awakens sleeping sprits. He quickens the indolent, he encour¬ 
ages the eager, be steadies the unstable. He is king of himself and 

servant of mankind.’* 

The Universities in India may not have been dismal failures, 
but they have suffered from many defects. They have suffered from 
a pernicious financial anaemia. They have suffered from the effects 
of a colonial budgetary system which insists on enthroning a police 
state. The proposed establishment of the Universities Grants Com¬ 
mission in India may perhaps solve the problem of distribution of 
girents-in-aid from the coffers of the State. No Universities Grants 
Commission in any country in the world has control over aiiooation 
of funds. The proposed Universities Grants Commission in India, 
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ioBtead of being attached to the Treasury, as in the case of the 
United Kingdom, will be an annexe to the department of education. , 
This departure, it is apprehended, will not help the Universities to 
the same liberal extent an in the United Kingdom. The proposal of 
the Government of India to exercise domination and control over all 
Universities, notwithstanding the injunctions contained in the written 
Constitution of India, with the professed object of equalisation of 
standards, is a threat to academic freedom without which no Univer¬ 
sity in the world can flouriitli or prosper. It will be a profound error 
to have the same pattern for all Universities in India. India is a 
union, not a unity. DilTerence in culture, in language, in traditions, 
in habits of thought and behaviour, must find reflection in the 
constitution and functions of the Universities in India. They have 
to maintain a correspondence between the advancement of knowledge 
and the satisfaction of social jjeeds. This does not imply that every 
University in India will for all times to come be a self-sufficient 
unit and have an empire of its own. It may be (|uite possible to 
coordinate the activities of different Universities situated in different 
parts of India so that one Universily may he deeiuoil to be the 
centre of specialised-study and research in a particular branch of 
knowledge and another University might be rc'^arded as an emporium 
of other ppocialised branhes of knowledge and research. Adoption 
of this co-operativo attitude on behalf of the Universities in India— 
based on free association and not on the patronised state control 
from the centre—will help in consolidating the fundaineDtal national 
unity of India, will solve to a large extent tho probiem of diversity of 
regional languages, and it is bo{x>d, will break down the barriers of 
history and discourage provincialism. If we have to maintain our 
hard-earned freedom, if we mast strive to be in the vanguard of 
tho nations of the world, wc have to make countless sacrifices for the 
attainment and the consolidation of national unity in India. The 
claims of religion, {>erhap8 interested motives of colonialism, have 
unfortunately bifurcated the fundamental unity of India. India 
never was and never will be a geographical expression. 

University education in India suffers from its birth-pangs even 
today. The policy of neutrality adopted by our British rulers of 
the past in matters of religion led to the introduction of an almost 
Gk)dle8s system of education in our country. In every Dniverstty 
provision should be made for the introduction of some form of ethical 
instruction. Our Universities also su^er from the after-effects of the 
chaotic conditions of the world caused by the two world wara^ and 
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the over-empbasU placed upon politics in oar way of life. Under 
the present Constitution of India every adult citisen is entitled to 
franchise. The exercise of franchise involves some kind of partioi* 
pation in politics. The exercise of utmost academic freedom mast 
be ensured for our teachers and pupils and there cannot be put a ban 
upon political thoughts or expression. But we must realise that the 
main duties of the pupil and the teacher would be overlooked if over¬ 
emphasis is laid upon politics. Many of our Universities function in 
surroundings which are not ideal for the birth and development of 
academic freedom. While the idea of being far from '^madding 
crowds ignoble strife’* is not to be recommended, as leading to the 
proverbial life of the frog of the well, the surroundings of the Univer¬ 
sity should be such that tiie pupil and the master can breathe God*s 
free air. The utmost stress in rny view must be laid upon intimate 
contact between the teacher and the pupil: that contact is frequently 
missed in the busy crowded life in the cities, and is lacking in over¬ 
crowded institutions. The correspondence of the mind of the master 
and the pupil is the essence of University education. 

University education in our country should begin after a student 
finishes his school career. The Ii>iertnediate Examinations of Indian 
Universities and of Ik>ards of Secondary Education really constitute 
platforms from which students branch olf into different faculties. These 
Intermediate Examinations are but iransitional stage in academic 
life. It is no necessary for every student who reads in a school to got 
into a University. Unless a student is equipped mentally, morally and 
spiritually, he should not, as a matter of course, enter a University. 
Nearly forty years ago, a great educationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
while delivering the first Convocation Address of the newly founded 
University of Mysore said, “Ijct mental deficiency, moral obliquity, 
but not poverty be a bar to the acquisition of knowledge.” 

I visualise in future the establiehment of a self-sufficient eysteiu 
of high school education in India. That system of education must be 
of a diversified type. Most of the average students in this country 
who desire to earn a living through govern men f service or through 
agriculture, industry, commerce or through a career in tbe defence 
forces of the Indian Union, should have efficient education of a 
diversified type in our schools. The ideal is rosy, tbe translation of 
tbe ideal into reality is indeed a . baffling problem. Tbe Mudaliar 
ConimissioD appointed by the Government of India is dealing with the 
problem of Secondary Education in our country. We shall all await 
with anxious interest tbe publication of the report of that Commission. 
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Onr only anxiety ie that commiseions in this country as elsewbere are 
often regarded bb a primordial method of ebelring problems. The 
Sadler Commission's Report intended for the recoDstmction of the' 
University of Calcutta has, due to financial and political reasons, been 
long asleep on the dusty upper shelves of our secretariat buildings. 
The Radhakrishnan Commission's Report is yet suffering from 
somnolence. We shall indeed welcome its galvanisation into life. 

The Beoondary system of education in any country in the world is 
indeed tbe backbone of higher education. When and how our high 
schools will be remodelled is perhaps only known to the gods. The 
remodelling of Secondary Education in India means tbe employment 
of qualified teachers, the proper payment of their salaries, the equip¬ 
ment of libraries and luborsiories, and adequate provision for 
accommodation. Tltc first city in India is studded with high schools 
Nvithout proper air and light, without playing fields, without sufficient 
accommodation for boys and girls, with a tutorial staff discontented in 
tbe main on account of economic reasons—witliout hope of the future 
and depressed beyond words. The libraries of most of these schools 
are poor. Lalioratorios simply do not exist. How to upgrade these 
high schools so us to make them at once the termini of the careers 
of a vast majority of the studontB studying in them, and at the same 
time to make them gateways to Universities, is a problem which will 
require great skill, judgment and finaucini support. 

I shall now deal with the problem of curricula of studies in our 
Universities and in our schools. It is not possible to discuss within 
the space and time available to me to discuss the curricula of studies 
at the UniversitioB. The curricula must be of such a type that the 
SODS and daughters of free India may not be obliged to study abroad. 
No one will minimise the imjx>riance and the value of foreign travels, 
but {x>litieal economy and national Helf-respect, both demand that such 
sojourn in foreign countries for purposes of acquiring only ordinary 
degrees of foreign Universities should as far as possible be avoided. 
The curricula of studieb of our high schools must bo of a diversified 
type, and may be ca{)abte of bifurcation—one type intended for a 
self-sufficient high school course and another primarily designed for 
admission to our Universities. In any event, great importance should 
be attached to development of character, to eradication of physical 
infirmities and to acquisition of what may be characterised as general 
knowledge and general culture* 

While I speak of the curricula of studies of our ooilegas and 
aobools, a few observations might be made on the complex question of 
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the etiainroent of the objectives by the onrricula of stadies. Today the 
main objective of study in a school or college is the {Missing of an 
examination. The examination system»in my view, has taken oot the 
joy of study and the delight of life from amongst our students. Ohina^ 
the great treasure-house of knowledge and wisdom of humanity, has 
made some great gifts to the world. Four of those great gifts have been 
perverted in use. The first gift which China made to the world was the 
mariner’s compass. The discovery of that instrument by man made 
sea voyage comparatively safe. Pirate junks and dhows equipped with 
mariner’s compass fought the typhoon and infested (he coasts of China 
herself. The second gift which China made to the world is the gun¬ 
powder. In a sense the powder was the cause of the temporary decline 
of Asia and the emergence of power-politics in Euro[>e. The third gift 
which China made to the world is the printing press. The printing 
press has indeed expanded tlie bounds of human kuowlege, but has 
also been instrumental in the publicising of obscenity and blasphemy. 
The fourtli great gift whicii humanity received from China is the 
system of examination. Tiie Chinese mandarin was obliged to pass 
examinations all his life, even beyond the proverbial biblical three 
score years and ten. Humanity seized with avidity the mandarin 
system of examination. Free India has welcomed the system of 
examination as a test of merit and competence to public services in all 
spheres of Slate activity. The system of trial by jury, after the 
Napoleonic wars, came to be embodied as one of the fundamental 
rights of the citizen in all progressive countries of Euro]ie and 
America. The system of trial by juiy was not without flaws; trial 
by jury Buffers from human passions and human prejudiceH. The 
present Constitution of India has erased trial by jury from the list of 
fundamental rights of the citizen. Who in the future will modify, if 
not erase, the system of our examination? For could not our Univer¬ 
sities and Secondary Boards of Education adopt one of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Radhakrishnan Comiimsion, r/^., to adopt and extend the 
Credit System as known to many Univerhities and educational centres 
of the world? The Credit Sy.stem is a record of the day-to-day activity 
of the pupil. If the system is adopted be has not to suffer from the 
vagaries and accidents of examinations. 

Last of all, could I deal with the burning problem of the mediatn of 
instruction and examination in our Universities and our School-leaving 
examinatioo? The claims of the uiother-tongue, the claims of regional 
luigoages, the claims of Hindi as a national language and the claims 
of English as a foreign tongue have been many a time weighed and 
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re-weigbed jo the balance. For the tender child, the motber-tongae 
baa been prescribed. In the case of High schools, the claims of regional 
langnages bare been admitted. For colleges and nniversities the choice 
has hovered round the national langaage and English. Many of oar 
States in India are inhabited by plaral societies. Very few States can 
claim to have only one language. There are cosmopolitan cities like 
Calcutta and Bombay, where schools are run for the benefit of such 
diverse school-going population as the Chinese, the Armenians and the 
Jews on the one band, and the Tamils, the Telegus, the Punjabis, the 
Marwaris, the Oriyas, the ABsainese and the Hindi-speaking pupils on 
the other. We are a secular State and we cannot afford to ignore the 
claims of Urdu-speaking children. What is the regional language in a 
plural HCKuely? A regional language, if there is no plural society, will 
perhaps in future acquire the status of a national language of that State, 
But at present to force a regional language like, let us say, Bengali, 
which has a very rich literature on the non-Bengali-speaking children 
in schools will not only impede their intellectual development but will 
destroy parity in examinations and may instantly lead to a virulent kind 
of linguistic provincialism. A further vivisection of India on linguistic 
basis alone is a danger which in the interest of national unity should 
be avoided, Hindi in the devnatju script has now been recognised as 
the national language of the Indian Union. To make Hindi the vehicle 
of thought and expression for official or ordinary purposes is quite 
different from making Hindi compulsorily the medium of instruction 
and examination throughout India, particularly in the non-Hindi-Bi)cak- 
ing ureas of India. Bengal's proximity to Dibar, the insistence of 
Sanskrit as a compulsory subject of study at the scdioo! stage by the 
University of ("alcuita for nearly a century, may perhaps make the 
[K)Fition of Bengal easier than the case of many of the States in 
Southern India where the Hindi language is not cultivated and the 
detnagri script is almost unknown. Accoiding to our Gonstitulion, 
English dieapiiears from India after a period of fifteen years from its 
commencement. It will be difficult to iinixise Hindi upon all the 
Universities in India as the medium of instruction and examination 
even after the [leriod of fifteen years. Most of the texi*books are 
written in English, They have either to be translated or text-books 
will have to be written in the Hindi language. The result may be 
that all the energies of the scholars will be absorbed in the task of 
translation. Original thinking will then suffer. We have also to 
remember that for many years to come, English will be necessary 
for maintaining our inter-statal contact. We cannot forget the 
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importance of English as an international laogoage. We ebonld tfawa* 
fore tbink over (he matter very serioasly, not merely from the point of 
view of sentiment, but from the point of view of feasibility. The story 
of the imposition of the Russian language on Poland or the imposition 
of the English language on Ireland is well known. I need hardly point 
out that Canada and South Africa are both bi-lingunl. The effect of 
the decision of Lord William Beutinck to supersede Persian by English 
as the court language of India upon the Persian language and literature 
is well known. Could it be argued that the educational backwardness 
of Muslima in India for many years, who were after all the rulers of 
India for long centuries, was duo largely to the impoailioa of Eoglish 
upon them? Could we therefore go slow? Here raw haste will be 
*balf*siKter to delay*. 

Friends, I iiave diiished. 1 am grateful to you for the patience 
and the tolerance with which you have listened to the observations 
which 1 have ventured to place before you today. The present system 
of education producing uDcmploymeut does not frighten rno. I read 
with amused interest a press note stating that sixteen thousand 
graduates in India sre flitting idle. Why should they sit idle at all? 
Surely we have sixteen thoufiand primary and secondary schools 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and surely these graduates 
ccsjld be absorbed as teachers iu these bchools. A tJniverbity should 
not he regarde<l as u service-securing agency. The confusion of ibe 
boundaries governing the functions of the State and of the Universities 
might with profit lo tlie nation be avoided. Friends, will you take a 
solemn vow with me today? Rach of you at the next silting of this 
Conference will rejxtrt to it that each of you as uti educator has been 
able to educate at least one pupil to your satisfaction. 

Let knowledge grow fron\ more to more; 

But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as Irefore; 

But vaster," 


Jai Hind ! 



Round the World 

CMto and Demoortey— 

Recently in a speech Mr, Jagjivan Ram, CommumcaiionB Minister of 
tho Qovornment of India, emphasised the importance of uplifting the 
Flarijans and abolishing the caste prejudices which still linger in the coun¬ 
try. The Prime Minisier niso has from time to time spoken in this vein 
and urged the Docessity of doing liway with casteiam. It is also reported 
in the newspapers that tho Government of India will scon announce the 
constitution of a CommiHsion to make iovestigations as to the progress 
whioli has boon attained during the five years of independence in the 
matter of uplifting tho Ilarijans and bringing thorn on a level with those 
more fortunately born, 

The caste system has been part nnci parcel of Hindu social organisa¬ 
tion from time immemorial and during this long ,'period of India's history 
it has been n source of inherent weakness to that organisation. It is no 
use discussing here the origin of the system. Nor will it servo any purpose 
to discuHs tho’rnrnificationH of the system of caste, which have dtveloped 
in course of history. The fact is that lorlian society is no longer divided 
only into four original castes. It has now been suh-divided into a large 
number of small suh.cn'^ies, each being Rolf-oontnined with regard to 
primary social functions. As n result, division, not unify, has become the 
first principle of Ilinclu social organisation. People affiliated to a small 
caste group happen to think on many important and vital matters only in 
terms of that group and seldom in terms of any wider unit. Nothing 
consequently is a greater menace to national solidarity than tho continua¬ 
tion of this caste system. It should be noted in this oounectioo that 
people belonging to the same caste but resident in difleroat provinces will 
not have any social association with one another. Consequently our society 
has betm divided both horirontally and vertically. 

Thu advent of Islam a thousand yeais ago succeeded in stratifying 
Indian society instead of infusing its own spirit of unity into that organi¬ 
sation. The Hindu Society was on defence during the long peri :d of 
Muslim rule and was consequently unwilling to bo inspired by any basic 
ideal of conquering Islam. It is true that oven while Muslim rulers 
governed the country there were Hindu religious movements which denied 
OBste, If Hindu society vras not at the time on defence against the 
attacks of Islam, possibly these movements would have attained greater 
vitality ond might have more successfully sapped the foundations of 
oasleism. But as circumstances stood they succeeded only in scratching the 
surface and could not attack the core of the stratified organisation of the 
Hindu looiety- 
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In tbe IStti century MutUm role was gradually replaced by Bntiah 
role ^bicb brought in a fresh air from Europe. In tJie lOih century this 
wind from across the seas gave a real shaking to the ideas which permeated 
the Indian Buciai organisation. At first, of course, these who were imbued 
with new ideas nod booatue heterodox had to leave the Hindu fold and 
lake to Cbnstiauity. Later, conversion to (/hristianity hee.Rine less easy 
but oven then those who doclarod a crusadr 2 )g(tinst th‘) caste system and 
other outworn prAclices of the Hindu aooioly were constrnined to leave 
the mother organisation and forfti a church of ihoir own. But gradually 
new ideas affected evou those whom orthodox socioU could not think of 
eliminating from its fold. So long, however, as Briiish ruli' oonlmued, 
these new ideas weron)t unoften condiunnod aa fortogu and therefore 
unacceptable. This was a peculiar nutionalistK; reaction against attaoks 
on etratificatioii Even when Swatni Vtvekananda and latiT Moliatma 
Gandhi took up cudgel.s on behalf of the iintauchableB, many people du* 
dared their ideas as alien and condemned them us such. Bub both 
Bwaimji and Mabatmu (iaiidbi \scrc too lo;; peiKonulities io be ignored in 
that unceremonious \va\ . Thex b.aw (o it that ilic now iileas tlioy proaohod 
struck root in the country. Bwatiiiji did not. o( course, live I >ng enough 
to liarp on hin them'' and linng it Iionu-to every nook and corner of the 
country. (Jandliiji, h iwevn*, was for a loii;* period the most dominant 
figure un the Ituban poluie.al htage and Inj bad an tippoitunity <d preaching 
bis gospel tn evt-ry part of the c(inntr\ for tlirce decjules. Any otbi'r 
laslilutitiD not so s» enrediy embedded as (bu ca**to hysietn would have 
wmceil aii.l f.itlcn sbattered under bis laeiv} blows but n sysii.'in which is 
ut least '»OHi vear** ubi au 1 whicdi has rceulated the over) day life of 
ul) mciubeis of Hindu soc.ety during this long period *would only 

die bard. 

It was expected that with acliieverni'Ut of politM'ul iadupondoucu 
people would have greater indepeudeiiee of rniud. It wuB in fact looked 
forward to that they would now make short work of those social principles 
which had sliackled llieir mind for so mauy centuriim. Unft)rlunuteiy 
after the death of (tandhiji there appeurud a reaction which has not yet 
spent iiself. Demccraiic govurument seems to have given an acceleration 
to tbe forces of ca^tcism. It seems to have politically paid to play on 
caste prejudices. It is regrettable that during the last general elections 
voting iu certain parts of tbe country was to a great cxlent determined by 
c&ste sfhbatioDS. If people contmuo this line of thinking and act in the 
future as they have aided so far, detnocrscy will bu dooinixl and national 
unity will remam only a dream. Twenty years ago, Mr. K. M. Paaniksr 
wrote out a pamphlet on Caste and Democracy. Within a short compass 
be gn?e us thought-provoking ideas. It is time thut people act more in 
conformity with such ideas and less in accordance with those handed down 
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to them through the ages. It should he borne in mind that In^a is to 
turn over a new leaf socially and economically if really she is to become 
an effeeiivo nution-state. It is time to harp on this that one cannot do 
groat things with outworn ideas. 

Recent Elections in Japan*- 

Tn October last general oleeiiona were held in Japan for constituting 
the now Diet, Tire total niemhership of tbis body is 406. Ibc Liberal 
party returned 240 members. In other words it has an absolute majority 
in (he House and in consequence the Liberal lender. Mr. Yosliidn, formed 
the new Governnietit and became again the Prime Minister. 

Tlitt old constitution of Japan which was adopted in 1880 and which 
mspite of its popular trappings actually upheld the rule of the Emperor 
through a group of highly conservative an<l tnulitionBlist leaders was 
abrogated in 1946. A new constitution was introduced with the main 
object of installing democracy in Japan. After the defeat of this country 
in 1946 (lencnil McArthur was appointed Suprom** (-ommander of Allied 
Forces in Toky*) juid he, to all intents and purpuM*s. became the wupretno 
authority regarding (ho destiny of the defeated Japanese people. The 

Americans became convinced that democraev alone would be the (‘uro of 

% 

evils from wliicli Japanese society happened to suffer. The militarist 
ambition, brought out so highly into relief in inter-war wairs, might bo put 
under a definite chuck if this society was duinocTatised and Japanese 
Oovernmout was made trul\ representative and responsible. Accordingly 
the Supremo (^Mnlnllnd of Allied Forces took the initiative and one of 
its soctioim, fl.f/., (lovormnent Section drew up a new constitution for 
Japan. Meanwhile the Emperor in whom the initiative regarding constitu¬ 
tional changes was vested asked Prince Konoye, a former Prime Minister, 
to examine the changes which were necessary and should be introduced 
without dula\. The Cabinet also set up a Comm*ttee to study the oongti- 
tutional problem and make recommendations thereon. When the new 
constitution was ready, it was placed before the Diet for approval and 
when this was obtained it came into force and the old constitution was 

s 

abi'Cgated. It should bo noted in this connection that when the approval 
of the Diot was obtained, the new constitution was supposed to have been 
approved of by the people ns well. Actually it has not ever been referred 
to them directly. 

The divinity of the Emperor was recognised in the old Japanese 
society. There were some constitutional lawyers, of course, who had once 
emphasised that even under the Coastitutiou of 1889 the Emperor was 
only an organ of government just as the Cabinet or the Diet was. In other 
worda they did not recognise his divine^oharacter. Bui this point of view 
had never been shared by many and waa rejected outright in the Uilrtiee« 
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Ufidar the new oon&titotion the Emperor hea been made only e heraditery 
titular' bead without aay special powers ol either political or epiritual 
character. By a special edict the Emperor in fact informed the Japaneae 
people that no longer divinity should be attributed to him and lie abould 
be treated aa much as a human being as bis meanest subject. The 
Imperial House Law which was formerly outside tiie jurisdiction of 
the Parliament is also under the new Constitution to be determined by 
the Parliament. 

By this democrat isation of the Constitution and governmental organi* 
sation, ifae Supreme Allied Command wanted to change the old totali* 
tarian and inilitarisi outlook of the people. It ahouId be emphasised in 
this connection that one of the main articles of the new Constitution lays 
down that Japan heaceforwnrd shall not only shun all war as a method of 
settling its disputes with other countries but shall not also maintain any 
army, navy or air force. 

In pre-war days no leftist movement was allowed to douriah in Japan. 
Its leaders would be clapped into prison aud rot there for life. In fact 
an>one suspected of having leftist views would bo dealt with us merci¬ 
lessly as possible. 'Hie defeat of Japan which was really the defeat of 
the militarist group gave an impetus to the emergence of leftism in 
Japanese puljio life. Tliose leftists who had concealed thoir views in the 
previous regime now cume out into the open. Many again who formerly 
applauded the militaristu were now disillusioned and turned to the left. 
It should also bo remeiuticred in this connoctiou that the Soviet Union 
had acted in conjunction with Hritaia and the United tStaten during the 
war. In view of that its influence als4) in the Far East immediately after 
the cmiclusion of hostilities was considerable. Any how we find that 
communism raised its head in Japan just as the militarist block went 
into hiding. 

So far, however, the Communists have not boon able to make much 
headway in the Diet. In the last general election held in October 
not a single member was in fact elected on Communist ticket. But other 
Leftists have had a better luck. Right Socialists, Left Bocialists, Labour- 
Fanners and Co-operutives together succeeded in returning nearly 120 
members out of the total strength of 460. This does not bespeak too strong 
a position for Leftists in the Diet. Hut it certainly indicates that they were 
not routed as the Communists were. In this connection it is necessary 
to refer to the innate conservatism of the Japanese society which has 
not yet been really undermined by the happenings of the lust few years. 
In the rural areas particularly social life continues to be regulated on the 
basts of old prinotples and peoples* outlook there has not very much been 
changed. It is only in cities that ideas do not flow along old channels and 
habits of people are no longer regulated by old principles. In view of this 
it was ratiier nstural that the Bight parties would continue to have ths 
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old prodominance in the iegieiature. Actually out of the total membendiip 
of 466| the Liberal Party returned 240, hecurlng thereby an absolute and 
workable znajority. Tlie next in strength is the Progressive Party witti 
85 members. 

The latest information from Japan is that the leadership of Mr. 
yosbidu who us the President of the Liberal Party has become Prime 
Minister for the second Hmo has been seriously threatened from inside 
liis party. It should bo remembered in this connection that the founder 
of the Jjlberal Party was Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama. An experienced party 
{KiliUcidu. he is ];(>pular with the rank and file of the party. Unfortu<^ 
notely the Buproine Command of Allied Forces had purged him in 1948 
and he was debarred from participating in political activities. So an 
emergcmiy arose and Mr. Yoshida was called upon to accept the leadership 
of the party. The undorslamling, however, was that he would give up 
the leadership and to he the Pre9i<lent of the party when Mr. 

Hatoyama was allowed to ro-onter public life iind resume the leadership 
of the party. Mr. Voshida liad never hetui a party politician and when 
he WftH first persuaded to accept the Presidency of the part^, ho did not 
very mucdi rolibh bin now duties. Nor was he very popular with the rank 
and file and lie usually kept alo^jf from them. Hut ouce in power he 
gradually l>c(;)iino ncclimatisod in tbo new atmosphere, t-onsoquontlv 
when Mr. Hatoymua was finally depurgod in P)51, Mr. Voshida did not 
give uf» his position in favour of the former leader. There was, of course, 
ono important outward reason h>r that. Mr. Hatoyama hud suffered in that 
yem a seriouH stroke whit’h left him partially paralxsed. So ho was 
regarded na an invalid and unfit for undertaking great burdens of high 
office and party leadership. 

After the last elections the question of the leadership of the Liberal 
Party again aro^^e. Mr. ITatoyniua had now considerably recovered and 
was moving about ns if he wore in i>erfoct health. But still for the time 
being the old arrangement was continued and Mr. Yoshida was allowed 
io bo elected party lender and became in consequence Prime Minister. 
Evidently this patch-work,of compromise is not proving to be permanent. 
The rank and file appear to think that Mr. Yoshida ia really usurping the 
{)OsltioD which helooged to Mr. Hatoyama by right. The latter was res¬ 
ponsible for luiilding up the party and uow that ho is restored to health 
he should be the leader of the party and the Prime Minister of the country. 
The final show-down may not come immediately. But it is not unlikely 
that in case Mr. Yoshida continues to be adamant there may be a rift in 
the party* the large following of Mr, Hatoyama joining hands with the 
Progressives. 'Hint will be the undoing of the Liberal Party and the 
Prenuersbip of Mr. Yoahida, 
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Ilia twentyseoond ye^ of receiving the Nobel Prise by Sinclair Lewie 
woe celebrated on the lOth of Decaiuber Just. He was the Bret 4maricaa 
to receive this prise for literature. Born in 1885 in the State of hfineeotti, 
he was educated at Yule. His bnllianee wns noted by his contemporaries 
in the University. But at the ^nme time it could not go without notice 
that he was a misfit in tlu^ a<*:ttlem{c environments of Yule. After going 
out of the University he took to journaliKUi and also worked as an assistant 
to a publisher. During tliiy* period his writings were mostly for moving 
pictures. The publicotion of Main Street which eomo later was a great 
landmark in his career. It indicated to the world of literature the mani¬ 
festation of a new literary geniui*. He was, however, awarded the Nobel 
Prize in raoognition of another publication of his, namely Babbitt. 

In all bis novels liowis has depicted different aspects of life of middle 
class people in the Midwest, with which ho was so intimately acquainted. 
He belonged to the naturalistic school of writing !>f which Theodor Dreiser 
and Upton Sinclair are other very respected niomberH. Ho wrote of life 
as it was and not as people wished it to bo. He diefi in tfunuaryt 1U5I at 
tboagoof55. By reading hiA books people of oilier countries who aro 
not acquainted directly with uny aspects of Aincncun life will have un 
excellent picture of the American society which he lias described. 

Celebration of 19th Centenary of St. Thoma’s arrival in India— 


Apostle Hi. Thomas’s arrival in India in or fil>out 52 A.J). and his 
estabii-'hraent 01 wiril bcfo callod the Smijim ('hriHlian Church in 
Malabar may or may not be aulhentic. It cannot Ik* categorically proved 
by evidences which historical Hcholars may accept as genuine. At the 
same time traditions which can hardly be ignored have been carried 
down the conturies as to the place where ho landed, as to the places where 
he preached and as to the sites where be built churches. Besides, there 
is no question as to the fact th.at the Syrian Christian t-hurch had existed 
for many centuries in South India before the advent of (^hrisiian Missions 
from Portugal and »jther countries. Who could have given un impetus 
to this movement tor conversion to f'faristianity ? 

Certainly the infroducliou of Christiiioity was an event not to be 
ignored and certainly one who introduced it fierc would not have been 
completely forgotten. In fast in this connection traditions mention only 
the name of St. Thomas and the name of no body else is mentioned in 
any account. From this w’c may conclude that 8i. Thomas's coming to 
India need not be really unautbentic although for lock of positive evidence 
we cannot be absolutely certain. 

The Syrian Christian Community in India is a well knit body long 
kept together by religious racial and linguistic ties. It was no doubt 
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overlaid in tbe course of centuries with many customs and even supereti* 
tions which characterised non-Christian groups of people living by their 
side. It is vory doubtful if it bad eny contact for centuries with Ghrietian 
communities in other countries. ‘It is really with the advent of new 
Christian Missions from Europe in tbe modern age and more particularly 
with the setting up of the British Ituj that this isolation was broken. 
In view of this it is rnther surprisiDg that the Syrian Christians kept up 
through these many centuries their separate religious identity. It illus¬ 
trates their vitality as a community. 



^eoictDs an^ iHoticcs^ of 

VlBston 8. Chanhill, P.C., OM., C.H., MJ\ S^taoUoni fiom 
HU WrUtn^B wd SpMOhes. Chosen and edited hy <lu> Boas, M.A, 7«. 
rW. net. Macmillan h Co., Lid. Pp. 260. 1052. 

''It is bard to reaiBt betting the quaiiliea of Churchill beaido thoao of 
giants of the past. As a man of action and letters he ootupn'CA with, 
Julius Caesar; as Btatesinna and strategist wiiti Napoleon ; and as a leader 
of the English people with Oomwell and the younger Pitt." These 
words from the Editor's pen for the stubborn English statesman may 
savour a little of hero-worship, but nobody will deny that there is a 
substratum of reality in the eulogy. The sample of speoebeg and writings 
preseuted in tins volume may not bo—indeed, it is not-an indication of 
the {>ower of the thinker and the man of letters; the volume lacks passages 
of sustaint'd glrengib and clarity. But it is an excellent repast for the 
adolescent, and the notes appended would be of eonsiderablo help t<o the 
young learner. From Churcbiirg bcIiooI days to 0th May, 1(145 is admittedly 
a period of time long unougli for various exporicnci^, individual and 
national, which are recorded here fiom time to time. It is u likeable b<jok. 

The Infinite Way by Joel H. (lOldsmith, with an Introduction by 
John Van Drutein Messrs, (icorge Allen A Howin, Ltd., Kiiskin House, 
-lo Mnm*um Street, Loudon. W, 1. Bs. M. net. 1U52. 

fulfills himself in many ways." 

How true is this nmy be realmed through n pcnihiil of (he volume 
before ns. Materinlisra, is no doubt, hydra-headed in our days, it must 
have been in the pa^t, but the incursion of deep spiritual currants into 
what had seemed to be the citadel of unreason cla<l in reason's garb shows 
how vastly superior is wisdom to knowledge, and perennial philosophy to 
the slogan of the day. It is the consciousness of life as spiritual, and not 
the mere denial of matter, that wilt help us to progress, and Mr, 
Ooldsmitb's exposition, simple and diroct, of the fundamental issue—the 
lAture of reality—leaves us no doubt that here at least is our salvation-^in 
conscious realization of the spirit that is us, and not through any standard 
of objective attainment. The eleven chapters, brief and concise, contain 
tu each of them aensible views expressed with a rare insight. The book 
may be taken as an easy though very brief commentary on Emerson. 


F« Sen 
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Han A Soolatjr by Rnnajit Kumar Sen. Ciupta Press, Calcutta. 
Pp. 71. 

This is a little lK>oh of 4 essays in English Translation from the 
original Bengali. The l>ook deals with the fundamental paradox of man 
in ftociotji the eternal struggle between the two selves in man. The 
author opines that the fundfiinental social problems cannot he solved 
unleHH there has been 'a cliauge of heart' (p. 52), the notion of 'social and 
collective spirit'(p. 48) einpbusi/cd und the ‘divinity in man' has been 
called forth by 'rultuio uimI meclitalion' on the piincipleof *atxnanam 
biddhi* or know thyself (p. *M). The author has diagnosed welt, but be 
should have ttonccnlrated tju the remedial methods. The essays have been 
oouchvd in graceful h(>le. Tliere is n printing mistake (raeterialislic) 
on p. 8. 

Ajit Kumar Sen 


Dhammapada: —I'uxt and Translation by Uev. Narada Mahatbera 
with a Foreword by Dr. (Jassins I*ereirii. Published by 'Mabi Bodhi 
Society' of India Pocket si/e 4''containing 35b pages. Price Rs. 2. 

Tb(; 'l^hammapndir is an autbologv of 423 verses on morals and 
merits courttituting Ibc 'Path of Truth’ us flpokou by the Buddha to his 
disciples on different occasions, it is a book of the Suita Pitaku which 
is one of Ibc thri'c Pituku'^ forming the I'ali Puddhist Canon and is 
therefore very sucred tr the Buddhists, i ts chief importance lies in the 
fact that the trend ot thoiight.s und ideals preiiLdictl in it is non-communul 
in character for, tluar hutilis exists like it u book belonging to a particular 
religion which coiiiiiiands universul respect and love. .Vbstriisuness of 
of ideas and dogmas then* arc none in it and even a child can understand 
the inner meanings of its verses. The anti(|Uity of this work is again 
very high as it mu.sl. have been compiled long bot'ore tho dissensions broke 
out in tho original school, i.r.. before tho 3rd cen. B.C. It is acknowledged 
as an authority by all tbe different schools m Buddhism. We have no 
doubt that ever\onc <i( wliaicver religion ho or she miglit bo will be 
benefited by its instruclious and will feci elevated to a much higher plane 
of thought by its perusal. I'iic publisht?r is to hi' cougratutaiod on bis 
sending out to the world i/decent pocket edition of this invaiuable work 
at a vei J modorate (rice. 1 he get-up is nice and would have been nicer 
and more consistent with Du dignity of the work had it been cloth bound 
inaiend of being paper liouud. 'I'ho translation is exact and appropriate and 
it decidedly superior tt) many that have appeared in the field, ihe notes 
appended k> the IkhA w ill be found very helpful to those vlio want to 
make aepeoial stmiy of Uuddlusm. 


(fokul Daa De 
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AMNHAL COHVOOATfON 


The Annual Convocation was held this year on four days from 
the 22nd December* 1952. On the first three days it was held in the 
Senate House and was presided over by the Vice-Chancellor. On the 
fourth day the Convocation was held in tho ppacions pnndal erected 
on the grounds of (he Presidency College. It was presided over by 
the Chancellor and addressed by Dr. Hajendra Prasad, the President 
of the Indian Republic. On this last date a special Convocation also 
was held at the same place and (he Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon the President and tho Vice Chancdlor while 
the Degree of Doctor of Literature was conferred upon tho Chancellor 
ITonom Causa. 

The Convocation addresses delivered by the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Chancellor and the President will be published in the next issne of 
this Journal. Meanwhile it is pertinent to refer to the inspiring 
observations which Dr. Rajendra Prasad made in his address. It was 
Rabindranath Tagore who broke tradition by delivering his Convoca¬ 
tion address for tho first time in the language of this province. Before 
that all addresses were invariably in English. The precedent set by 
the poet was not followed np in later years. Of course it should be 
stated in this connection that it is the usual practice of the tlniveraity 
to invite a distinguished gentleman from outside the province to deliver 
the Convocation address. They arc not expected to be proficient in 
tho language of this province and consequently it has not been sur¬ 
prising that they would express their ideas and communicate their 
messages only in English. Dr, Rajendra Prasad, however, has the 
privilege of excellent aquaintance with the Bengali language and in 
view of that he thought it right and proper to address students of the 
University and members of the Convocation in their mother tongue. 
There is no denying the fact that the address which would have been 
inspiring otherwise has been still belter received on this account. We 
have already emphasised in tho previous issue of this'Review hie long 
and intimate connection with this province. It is only left to us to 
point out on the present occasion that his address in Bengali is only a 
reminder of that old associaiion. 

In bis address Dr. Rajendra Prasad has referred to his dissalis* 
faction with the existing educational methods and organiHations. He 
believes that the present system is not really delivering the 
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goodB. Future citizenB and future leaders of the country are not 
being properly trained. Tbe diesatisfaction of the President is shared 
by many of those who are tbemseivefi engaged in educational work. 
Bat BO far no new workable lines of organisation have been suggeflted 
by anyone bo that the ills of the present system may be removed and 
young boys and girls may be trained on the baais of more satisfactory 
principles. After the achievment of independence tbe Oovernment of 
India appointed a Commission on University education and at the head 
of it was placed a most distinguished educationist of the country. It 
has suggested changes in the organisation of our Universities. It 
cannot be said that it is such clianges Dr. Rajendra Frasad had in 
view. But even theii if all the constructive suggestions of Dr, Radba- 
krishnan and his colleagues could be given effect to, possibly some 
noticeable improvement might take pla< e in the contribution of the 
Universities to nation building. Unfortunately financial difficultie.s 
have stood in the way of the implementation of most of the recom- 
inendatioDP. Another rornmission, appointed by the Government of 
India, is now at work in the field of secondarv education. Let us 
hope that the recommendations which it may make will moot witli a 
better fate. 

Meanwhile, working though we are with considerable financial 
handicap, wc should nil [lut our shoulders to the wheel and do our 
beet to make education wortli having by the future citizens of tlic 
country, 

• • • 

AnnAHcnANOTiA Mookriueb Memorial riECTuuR in 

SOIENCH FOK 1951. 

Prof. 8. K. Mitrn, D.8c.. F.N.T. delivered two lectures on 
'*Radio and the Sun** on the l:Ub and ‘20ih November, 1952 in the 
Lecture Room of the Institute of Radiophysics and Electronics as 
Adharclmndra Mooketjee Memorial Lecturer in Science for 1951. 

Staphanob NnmALBNDH Ghosh LF.cTi;REn for 1951 

Dr, Nalinikanta Brahma, M.A., Ph.D., delivered eight lectures 
in November and December, 1952 in the Darbhanga Building Hall on 
Comparative Religion as Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Iiectorer for 
1951., His subjects included Religion and Science, Karl Marx and 
Religion, Impersonal Religions, Personal Religions, Supra-Personal 
Religions and Religions and Religion. 




Official Notifications 

CXLCVTTk UNlVERSiry 
I 

NoUfication No. H‘t8/69/C.aa. 

U if notifiad for gooorol iuformoDoo tbal tho following obiDd^^ in Cbtptori XXXttt 
and XXXIl of tbo RsguUliooii reU*.ing u> tb« SyUabus of diuJiea m I’ali lur tbo M.A. *Qd 
B.A. Eiaminalioiis, havo boeii naooUoaed by OuTeraui(' 0 *> 

KEViSKU SYLLABUS KOH THK M.A. EXAMINATION IN I'ALl TOOKTHKH 
WITH CONSagUKNTIAL CHANOEB IN THE B.A. COURSE 


Tiu^ word Tiv<)' io liue *2^ aub-xoc'iou L ‘^^ctioo 6 nodor tbe bead *PaU* io Obaptor 
XXXIil ^'*4. edn.t of thi* lUdiilatioua bf« replaced by tbo word *four' and groupa 
A, B# C. U and E tbi-rt undfr In- i'‘|»lat‘od by ibo f<»UoWing : — 

Group A —Early Uudiihiat Ltieraturo and BbUoaophy. 

Group B—Mahayana Ijiteralure anj Philorupby including Bongal and OrifMa Bttddbiim. 
Group C—’loonoprapby, Lpigiaphy, Arl and Arobaoology* 

Group D -Aaian Buddhiarn. 

Bapers I. IJ. JIL IV and V uudar if)'Compulitory'in imb>«ac(ioD 9 io Baetion 6 *• 
notf'd abiwe b« replaced by the- following : — 

Baper 1 —Seloct i'ali I'cttM (Sutra and Vinaya). 

Paper II—Select Rati and Buddbiat HaDsknt IVxta (Abhidbarmai Canouical iud non* 
Canonical). 

Paper 111—(o) Select later Pali and Buddhist Baniknl ToxU ind 
(b) Hiatory of Literature. 

Paper IV —to) Select por*ioo« <■( original Trxla on Pali and Saoabrit Graminar. 

(6) Prakrit irratuinar with .Select Praknl TexU (Jaina and Drabrntnlc). 

'c) Uiatonral and Cuniparslire Grammar of Pali. 

Paper V—Iliatory and (reography (with apccial reference to origioal lexU.) 

Groiipt A, Bi C and D with the papera tbercuntJcr, under (n) *apooial' in aub-ieoUoti (9) 
ai noted above lie replaced by the following 

Group .4 

UCariy Bnddbiat Literalurv and (MiiioMOpby) 

Paper VI—'Spe^Mil r'anoriioal and non-Canonival I'ali dVxta 
I'apcr VII Special Texls on Buddloat Pli»b*iopbyf 
Paper \ JIL-Couiparatire Study of Allied Indian J.jitcrature, 

Group D 

(Mabayana f/itf-raturf* and IMok^^iphy inr iuding Ibngai and Ori)»«an Buddbiain). 

Papt r VI—Brlect Mabayana and Tantr^yana Text*. 

Paper V11—Select Madnyauiika, V<igacara aoi Old B* ogatt a.id Oriya Texts beating 
on Buddbiim* 

Paper VIU— Comparative stndy of allied Indian Religious and Pbilosnpbical Syaieme, 

Group C 

{Iconography, Epigraphy, Art and Arebaoology) 

Paper VI—Select Prakrit and Banakrii laerripliotis aitfa Palaeography. 

Paper VH—Ruddbist Art and Iconography IHel^ci topise on Buddhlai Ifoaurnaotii 
Images and Frescoes in India). 

Paper VIII—Spemal Buddhist HistoHcal Keeorls. .Arcbaaological Reports and Anrkftl 
lodian Geography, 
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Ofoup D 

(AiUn BnddbiuD) 

Paper VI—CompAratife Btody of BoddbiH Idtmtore is and outtldo Todta {from 
•elect taxUl. 

Paper VII -Boddhist and Allied Coltore 10 Central Alia, Cbitia, Tibet aod ladooeata 
(from Mlect irxtft). 

Paper VlH-^Baddbiit aed allied Oaltaro in Borma, Hiam and Ceylon (from aaleot taita). 

n 

The SylUbtii ander the beading 'Pali* in Section 19* Chapter XKXIT (Baehalor of Arta)| 
page 991. P>5I Kdo. of the Itegnlationi be replaced by the following 

1. Tbo PaM course in Pan shall oonnist of such pteoee of Proie and Poetry aa may be 
preioribed hy (he Syndicate on tbe rceoenmendatton of tbe Board of Studiea concerned from 
the following worki : — 

Poetry 

(o) Sainyutla Nikaya 
(h) Obaintnapada 
(ct Tldane 

Prom 

(a I Majjbima Nikaya 
1/>) Atthakathas 
It') Milinda-panbn 
id\ J'aucataoira (Banskrit). 

To the abovo lilt other works m;»y. frori) tiinn, to ritnrt. be iilijed by tb>' Syn licate on the 
recoirmiend iti.>n of the Bjard of StinliQs oen(H'’rned 

Thi course shall include an eh uientary knowtodj/H of Sanskrit and Prakni Grammar, 
hosidt'B A knowlcdg' »f Puli Gniurnsr of a higher •♦(‘in lard thin that at the rriterm-^diaM 
stage aod the clemeoti of itie Hisfortcai and Comparative Grammar nf Pali. 

The Honours course Ahati* in a Idltion to tbe above, consiAt of saluted portions of the 
following works : — 

Poetrif 

(а) Thera and Theri-gallm 

(б) Sutta Nipita 

(c) Saundaraoandn Kavya 

(d) Pali Ohronicles. 

Prose 

'at Pigha Nikaya 

(h) Vibhaoga (of the Ahhidhamina Pitakal 

(c) Vinaya Pitaka 

(d) Saiiiantapasadika. 

To the above list other works may, from titn« to timi, he ad led hy the Syndicate on the 
recoinmendalioD of (be Board of Stulics concerned. 

The Honours course shall include a higher knowledge of Pali and Sanskrit Orammar. 

It shill also include a knowledge of the History of Biiddhism with .spe.’ial rch renco U> India 
and the out lima of the History of Pali Canonical Literature. 

The suh.ccta aod marks shall be distributed as (otlows : — 

Paper I —(«■» Questions rm Poetry texts ... ... fiO marks 

{h) Questions on Metrici ... ... ... ,, 

(c) Udim& pasMgei of Pali Pt*etry for translation into KngliiH 90 „ 

Paper n—lo) Qaeationi on Prose tpxti ... ... ... 60 inarlu 

*h) Simple Kogliih pasiagoi for tranilatioD into Pali... ... 90 ,, 

(c) Unseen paiaagaa of Pali Prose for translation Into English ... 90 „ 

Paper nt~(a) Questions on Sanskrit Grammar ... ... ... 31 marks 

(M Questions on Pali Grammar ... ... ... 3^ 

tc) t^ieslions on Histoncsl aod Compsratire Grammar of Psli 40 „ 

ADDITIONAL PAPERS FOR HONOURS COURSE 

Paper IV—to) Qnostiont on the additional Poetry t«ji4 • • * .** 60 Difltt 

tb) Uoeations on Rhetoric ' ... ... 90 

fc> Unseen passages of Pall Poetry for translation into English ... 90 




NOTtFlOAtlOKS 



Pftp«r •4diliofi4t ProM t«xU 

(li) EngUtb (Mia««ge« for trftDsUtion into Pali 
(c) Uaacon pawngM of Tati Prooa for iranalMioa mio Kogtiafa 

Paper VI—-(•) Qnaotiooi oo the Hiatory U Boddhiam 

(fr) ^oatioDa on the oatlioea of the Hiatory of Pali Caoonioal 
Litoratnre. 




60fiiarlct 
90 
90 

60 „ 
40 „ 


«• 

tt 


In Papera I, It, IV and V, queationa oo the WxU abali oompriae*- 

(a) Paaaagea of (be aet lexU for tieoaUUan into GogUab, 
ih) QnaaUcma on tba aobjoei matter* and 

(c) (^oitiona on the Grammar of the paaaagea from the let texta. 

Id do paper abali more than ooo-foorlb of (be marka of theae queationa he aaaigned to 
the mere traDalation of paaaagea from aet thxta. 

The reasaed regtilatiooa will take effect from the examiuatiooa of 1066. 


Deoate Houae: 


8. DATTA, 


ITA# S2nd Novembeft 19S3, 


Begtafrer* 


If 

NOTICK 

Ko, r/805/Ol (Aflfl,). UaM tho I3ih Decerabor, 1053. 

If ia hereby nolificf for general infoTmatiun that under Section 22, road with Sub'irotion 
iSi of Section 21 of the Indian Dniveraitiou Act fAct VIIT of lfKi4> aa amended by Seoiioo 4 
of the Calcutta liniver^ily Act fAci Vll of 1021), the flovernor it plcaavd (o order that with 
effect from the eoimnfnecmenl of the geHtiion Vni>>52, the Oofcrninent Commondal Inatitutc* 
Calcutta (now re named aa Oor'hka (\>)le,^e of C4)tnmerre and Ihiaincaa Adiiiinialratijn, 
Calcutt i) shall he affiliated Lo the ('al'^ntta University in Knizli^h Cnthpoaiiion, Bengali, 
Hindi, Acoonnlaucy. CoinnnMcial Law, Oeni ral Koommiica, Indian Kconomioa, Busineaa 
Organisation, Comniereial O'^ograpliy, Advanced Acouuntamy and Auditing, 'J'rade, Tariff 
and Transport, Hanking and Currency, Statiatica and Inaurance to the il.Coni atandard 
with (iorntiaaioo to preaent caodidatca for the examioution in the auhjccta from 1053 and 
not earlier. 


H. DATTA, 

Htgitiratt 


Notification No. r/7ftS/6 tAffl.). Dated the 6th Deoeuber, 1052. 

Tt ia notified for general information that nndor section 22, read with fub*aec(io& (3) 
of aection 21 of tbp Indian ITniveraitiea Act fAct VIII of 190-1), (be Governor ia pleaaed to 
order that, with effect from the cc*inmenc.rnicntof the aeasKii 1951-52, the Bangabaai Oollagt, 
Calrntta, abali lia affiliated lo the Calcutta TToiveraity In Altemalivc Vernacular fHengali) 
and Additional AUcrnalivA Veriiacular ffh'Dgalit to tUo T.A. standard, in Aoihfonntogy to 
the B.A. and B.iV. tPasat standtrd and in rhysica Mi the B.He., flloaours) atandard. with 
permlatioo to picfrot candidates for the examioationa in the aubjecta from 1053 and Dot 
earlier. 

S. DATTA, 

Reghfrar, 


Notification No. r/7Gft/dfi (Affl.). Dated tU 6(h Deeember, 1052. 

It ia oofified for the general ioformatioo that under Section 32, read with Hoh*aeclion fO) 
of Section 31 of the Indian UDiversiliea Act (Act VIII of 1004) the Oovrrnor ia pleaaed to 
(wdor that, with effect from (he enmcnerK'/emeDt of ib^ seasioo 1962-63, the Ghaodernagore 
College ■hall be affiliated in Geography to the I.A. atandard of the CalouH* University, 
with pemiiaaion to present raodidatoa for tb'- examination io (he aubjact from 1954 and 
not earlier 

8, DATTA, 


Begtaifaf. 
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notification No. C/766/101 (AIBd.). Dated the 6th DeceiDb«r« IVfiit 

]i {• Dotified for Keneral iu/ormatioo that uodor aecticm read with aub-aoction 
of Mction 21 of tliH Indian Onirersitiei Act (Act VXli of lOot). the Oovernor is pleseed to 
ordsr that with effect from the comoiGnceiueiit of ilia aeision 1962*68 the Kaodi fia) College, 
liursbtdabad. shall be affiliated to the Caloatta Dniversit/in Biotogj to the I.Sc. standard 
with permiulon to present candidates for the examination in the eubject from 1951 end not 
earlier. 

. 8. DATTA. 

Aegiilrar. 

Notification No. 11/14/62/C. 8. H, 

It IS no^<ificd for geoeraJ informatioo that ibe followiog changts in Chapters XXXIV 
(D.liilt*) and XXXVni (U.Hg.) of tl)e Ildgulalioos (ediiiou of lUM) relating to the Degree 
of Doctor of Literature and the Degree of Doctor of Science respectir^iy have been saoctiooed 
by Goverianimt 

“That the fuUcwing paragraphs b^ added after Section 1 of Chapter XXXIV (page 294 
of 1951 Kdnj begiODifig with 'Any Master* and ending with the cxauiination 

*ADy Doctor of Philosophy fD.l'bii.) in Arts of the tJoiversity of Calcutta may also 
offer hiinseif for the Degree of Doctor of intcrature. 

Provided that for the purpose of determining ffbetber a candidate is to be admitted to 
the Degree of Doctor of Literature or of Doctor of Scientw, it is to be cooeiderod 
whether the subject, in which he effort tbo tboHis is attached tp iba Pecalty of Arti 
on thu one hand, or to the Pacultios of Hoienca and Medicine oa the other. 

'rhat the following provision lie added W Sectuui 4 of the Chapter 

*Pruvulsd that no such cerlificate will be raijuir^d in the case cf a candidate who has 
obtained the Degte^of Ditclorof Philosophy <D. Pinl.) m Arts.' 

'In line 3 of Section 7 (page 295i» insert th« words or has obtained the Dogroo of Djclor 
of Philosophy (D.Phil.) in Arts' after 'Master of Arts.' 

In lino 1. Heclioii 1. Chapter XXXVllloftht Itegulutiona (page 1S4 of 1951 Eda.)« 
insert the words 'or Master of Hcieoce (Tech.)' after 'any Master of Scteace*. 

In liO'A 2. para 2 of ^er'tion 1, Chapter XXXVlll. insert the words'or Dvistur of 
Philosophy (D Phil.j iu Science' after ‘ObHte'.rict.’ 

Add the following p'-uvisoat the end of bh'oUna I, C lajiur XXXVIlf ;~ 

'Provided that for tho purpose of detrrmiuing whetbi r a candidate is io bt' admitted 
to tbe Dogroe of Doctor of Literature or of Do^uor of Science, it is to be cTonsidered 
whether the subject lu which ho offers the them ia attached to tbe Pacaity of Aria 
on tho one band, or to the faculties of Sciciv^o and M-^Jicine on the other.’ 

Tbe following proriao be added to Saettoa 1 of Chapter XXXV111 ; — 

'Provided that no eunh ot^riifiuate will be rcijuired in the case of a candidate who has 
obtained the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (D.Phil.) in Science. 

‘Insert the words* or Doctor of Philosophy (D.Phii.) in Science'after Master of Obs¬ 
tetrics' in line 4 of Seotioii 7 (pago 4H5b" 

The changes take effect from the Mth Novaiiiher, 1952. 

Senate llouM, 

*J'be 9th December. 1962. 

Nolification No. K/15/6J/C. S. U. 

It is notified for general information that the followiag ohaugea in Chapters XL-O and 
XL*U of the Usgnlations (edition of 195tj relating to tbe Certificate course tn Languages 
and the Diploma Course in Languages respectively have been sanctioned by Ocveroineat 

'*(1) The heading 'Certificate iu Languages' of Chapter XL-Q be replaced by the 
words 'Certificate in Language.' 

(2) lu hue 1 of Section 1 of Cbapter Xtrfi the words 'Ceritfleste in Languages' be 
nepleeed by the words 'Certificate in Language.’ 

(3) la Bectiim 9, lines 1*4 of tbe above'menlioned Cbapter tbe words *tbe Poet^Ondoaie 

'BxeoutiTt in Arts.. merit* be replaced by the followiog~*The Exeeuttve 

Committee of the Coooeil of PosDQraduate Teaobing^ in Arte shall reeeiva and 
consider the report of the leaolts of tbe examination and the CootmUer of Exami¬ 
nations shall publish a list of the tuooeoaful oaodidatea, leogaage by language 
arranged ia tbrae classes, each in order of merit/* 

(4) la Section 10| tbe word 'Syndicate* in lines 5 and 6 be replaced by Urn words 
'Kxeootive Committee/ 

(5) The beading 'Diploma in Languagea* of Chapter XI«-H be replaoed by the words 
'Diploma in Language/ 


S. DATTA. 
Hegtstrar. 
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(6) Ilk th» Ckftptor tb« words *DiploiM io iMf oogat Uki OeHifleoU ta Xm* 
gvftget* be replaced by tb« word* *DiplocD« ia litogaege sad Oeriiftoeto la Lea* 
goege* rrepeetireiy wbervTer kb^y ooeor. 

(7) In iSeettoo 9, liaea 1-8 o( the Cbepter meatioaed eboTo the word* 'the Exeotttivb 
Cominittee ooneeroed . . . merit* be redeoed by (he foUowiog 

'The Bxe«Mitive Comiuittee of the CouDoii of Poai-GnidaeU Toeobing to Arte shiU 
reoeife end eoaeider the report of the reeulte of the cxemitietioo end the Goatrelter 
of Rxemioethme abtll publish e list of tlu^ sttooessful oeadidates^ tengoafe by 
lengoagei arranged io three oUseee, each io order of merit.* 

Tbe ebangee wilt ieke effect from the exeminaticoa of 1058. 

Senate House, S. DATTA, 

The 9tb December, 1963. ilegwtrer. 


(Copy of letter No. Miec. 1994/Miec./inM-80/6a, dated Hth Sept.. 1959. from tba Ssore- 
tary to ibe Goveroment of West Bengal, addreued to tbe Uegistrar» Caloutla University). 

Subject ; Disconttnuane^ of tho Hononfio AppeUniions, 


I am Uireeb-d to forward berewiih eopiea of the marginally notod eorrespindenoes on 

the above subject and to request that the 
use of the word "Honourable" before Vies* 
Cbanccitoi hitherto used by the Calcuita Uni* 
Mfsity in their cuinmuniriitiaa and very re- 
rrntjy lO the t^iders pubijshsd iu Part IB of 
the Calcutta Oaxotfe dated the V4th July, 1963| 
may plesse be d»»confinued. as desired by the 
(tovrrnmroi of India. 


Memo. No. 24«J (Sril-A.H. dated 
the ]().().5*2 from the Home (C.\ E.) 
Doptt 


Memo. No. 2654 (39)-A.lt. dated 
ft e 18.(i 52 frctni the Home tC.A E,l 
Deplt. 


GOVEKNMKNT OP WEST BENGAL. 


Home (C. k E.) Department. 

From Sri M, M. nsso. I.G.H.. 

Joint Secretary to the (ioternmeot of West Bengali 
To 

AH Dcpartineuts of this (tovcrnmcol. 

Memo No. 24(U1(33)- AR/IilM-64/52. dated Calcutta, the 10th June. 1952. 


Hobjecl: Disconfinuarwe of ffonortfic .ippoUoUont. 


The uoderatgned is directed to enclose for the information of the * . . . . department, 
a ropy cf tbe lette r No. 3'2/5’2 Pubbe, dated the I2th .May. 19.32, from tbo Miiii*iry of Home 
Affairs, Oovernincnt of India, on the above subject and to Ntste that this Government have 
alao decided to follow the dfcisioo contaio''d All coni'erned may therefore be iu* 

formed accordingly. 

• M. M. BA8U, 


To * The Eduatioo Department. 


Joint Secretary, 


No. 3/2/52-Public. OoverntneDt of ledia. 

Ministry of Home Affairs. 

New Delhi—2, the 12th May, 1952. 

office MEMOHANDUM. 

Subject : Honorifie dppWfafions ^DitconUnuance of, 

li baa been decided that tbe use of tbe booorific appellatione'His BseelleDcy* and 
'Honourable'should lie discouiinacd exo pt only where it ie neoeesary from the point of 
view of ioteroetianal usage and courtesy ( t of parliamentary practice, lot view of this 
deciaitm, the appcUatioo 'Hooi/urablc' wxU not liereaftoz be used for Ministers, (he Speaker 
of the House of People, tbe ChairujaD of (be Council of Statoi etc., and tb^ will simply' 
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bt deteriM tii th* Miauitr, ib« SpMker, the Cti»irmso ste., is oflbiti floiM uid eorm- 
poodeooe. Th« iima faoooored prae(ic0 of AddroifiaR Ujaii4«ri %n Hoooonblt Miftittm 
will that dlMp^ar. Sitoilarlj, ih$ ftppelUtioo ^fiia BxeeUaocy' will bo dropped Id til 
ofBoitt omnmttniefttloDi addrttfa^d to Qoferoora tuJ hi. Oovoraora. 

X Ad Ainbtwtdor is‘Hi« Esotllditojr' wbftfl faoctiooiM ■« toefa, bat tU* tillo dxoald 
only b« uied when ofBeiil deeororn ipooially raq'iire4 it. Similarly tbt ooafeotlon whereby 
Miemkn of Mioiftten tre referred tots'Hoo'bta Memben' or *HoD*h)t Bfiajtlen' in Ptf' 
liiment need not be dUiarbed. 

3, The poeitioo id reipect of fiAjpremakht ii different. Tbuir privilege* tod digoiliee 
til Uulcre ere guarenU^d uuder tbe C^niMtutiuo. Ae eucb ibeir eppelleiieo‘Hie HighocM* 
may contione to be aved. 

FATEH BINOH. 

Deputy Secntary to the Oopemment o/ /nd«e, 

aOVEBNMENT OF WEST BENGAL, HOME DEFAUTMENT. 

Conetitutioo and Eleotione. 

From Sri M. M Beiti, TC.H., 

Joint SeereUry to tbe Oovt^roroeot of West Besgal. 

To All Departments of this Goveromeot. 

Memorandum No. 1355I(39)-A. U./BlM-ni/52, Calcutta the l8-2(Hb Jane, 1962. 

Subject: Dticonftneancc o/ Honorific Appelfations. 

In routinuAtion of this Dtipartmeut Memorandum No. 3t66(03)*Ar/R[M*Q4/&2, da'ed 
the lUth June, 1952, the UQilerHigruMl is (ltr>r.t>M] to forward herewith for further information 

of the *.DcparUiifOt, e (epy of the tetfer No, 3/3;52/Public, dated the 4ih Juuo, 

1962, from the Ministry of Dome Affairs, Ooverninent of India, aud to stale that the Govern- 
nient of fodia'a decision with regard to the usa of the word 'Hoivmublo' lu respect of the 
Judges of the Hupreme Court and High Courts should hereafter be lullowed. Ail coDcerned 
may be ioformid of this also. 

M. M. BAHU, 

Joint fiecretary to the Oorernment of West Bengal, 

To *Tbe Education Departmtnt. 

Copy of letter No. 3/2/&2-PubIie dated the 4th June, 1963, from the GovemmeDl of 
India, Ministry of Home Affairs, New Delhi, to all Statsa (Part A.H.C.D.) 

Subject: Uonortfio Appellativne-^DisconUnuanee of— 

ItrfercDoe this Ministry's letter No. 8/3/53 Public, daU'd 13th May, 1953, on the subject 
uieotioned above. An rn<tuiry bus been re^*eived whether the orders regarding difcootioueuce 
cf hunorJfio appslUtiuns are also applicable to Judgts of the Supreme and High Courts. 

3. The purport of the orders, in so far as Judges of the Supreme Caart and High Coort 
are concerned, ia that in coiuiouoicatious from Govsromeut to tbe Judges, she Die of the 
word‘Honourahle* will be dropped. In so far as th>' practice in the courts themselves ie 
eonconuHl, that ia • matter for the Chief Justu'e of lodia and the Chief Justices of the State 
High Courts to decide. 

8. fThii disposes of your telegram No> 9377, dated tho 38rd May, 1969). 

08MANIA DNIVEUSITY HYDERABAD-DECCAN 
De&d 19lh November, 1962. 

NoUfioatioD. 

The liesolU Committee has found the under-mentioned oandidatee guilty of malpreotiee 
at the Sopplemeolery KxainioaUooa held in September/Ootober, 1969, end has reeolv^ that 
these eenudetea ehouid be awarded pnniehmeot noted agaioai their names 

S. Raeininetion Roll Name Found guilty of Punishment 

No. No. 

B.B. n 104 Sartaj Perabed, Actually copying Baaticated for two 

B/o Nii«B)eD from w manos- years and his result 
Pershed cript notes, for tbs B. S. II 
, ExammetioQ held 

io Sept, im, 
eoaosllsd, 
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2 Boppl^flMDfAr? Spaotal 
BegiontI ft Allied GUe- 
ticeJ lAiipeege Kum. 
for B,A*i A B. 
Cob., ttudeoti ooder 
the fyllolKie of 1958. 


IM Byd AkmU Bnmim Hovloc ia Mi pot- 3 P tU md Itott lilp- 
8/0 6 jed Aftbtr eeasioa .wriUta Mrioft tt wj 

Homio. sBoiWr pecuiaiof tloi*. Rftai. for 

lotbeoxtB. ooe 5 «tr«tAdltN 

mtU itlheStp* 

pUntattn B. 8 o. 
Extin. uM is 
8opl./0ol.. 1999, 
otMiUid* 

414 T. Veakotoehvor, Actuolly oapjJng Deberred from op- 
^.-0 T, Krtahoe- from o moooHript ^tring tfc %uy 
chin vritteh io peucii, tjaW, Rxtm. for « 

period of two pem 
tod bli remit at 
the Buppleaeatarv 
fipmUl RwrlMtl ft 
Allied CltMlml 
Leogutgt Bmm. 
held OB 90th Oft-. 
1969« otaeolled. 

Intermediate fAru) 1911 Yekulla Viihwaoath Producing a fleti- Debarred from ap- 

Hao, (ioua Cortificaio pmriDg at anj 
S/o Y. K. Danic'l of baring paaeed uoir. Biam. fora 

tbi' Senior Cam- period of three 
bridge Exam. ^earet and hii reettl 

at the Inter (Ai4i) 
Exetn. bald ia 
8 ept./Oot„ 1989. 
oanoelUdt 

By order of tbe Vico-Ohaacellor. 

M. A. OSBiABI, 
ControfUr of ISieomin9iion$, 

\.> F. S/ 41 / 5 I-K. 

PNioN rrnLic sruvice commission 


Prom 


Poet Box No. 186. 


New Delhi, 


The Secretary, 

Union Public Horrtce CommiMion. 


Subject :—Exclualon of Sbri PraMd Chandin Ghoee (Holt No. 661, Military Wing 
Examioetion, February, 196U from examioaiiooa and aeleciioDa conduct^ by tbe Union 
Public St reice Commiaaion. 

I am directed to inform you tbai tbe Ifniou Public Berrice CommiMion have debarred 
Sbri Praaad Cbandra Ghcae from applying for ait examinatiooe and solectiona to be con¬ 
ducted by them in future. Tbe particular (d the caodidale are gtfco below 

1. Name of the candidate ... Praaad Chaudra Oboae 

2. Examination for which be war Military Wing Exainination Febmaryi 1951. 


a candidate 

3. Place of birth 

4. Date of birth 
Father's name ft address 


5. 

6 . 
7. 


Reaacci for debarring 
Remarks ... 


... Rajoagar fBihtrl 
Isl Jsnoary, 1931. 

Bahu Bbupati Nath Ghose, P.O. Hajnagar (Diet. 
Darbliangs) 

There baa l^n clear prrt<r f>f disbenesty op hie 
part 

Debarred permanently from a{.p!yitig for all 
future axaminatiooi and selcrtions to be 
conducted by the C'fcumissioii 

9. Bia candidatorf for tbe Military Wing Kxamioatioo Irld in Ffbniary 1951 has been 

cane lied. 

Yours faitfafnliy, 
(B. 8HUKLA) 
Diputf Secretary, 
Uttioa Pnblic Bareiee Commissioa, 


n--J8l4F—1 
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No. B*. 8^a/6!M8. Olo* of tbo UDhwnMl of Upon, 

lf7«orc» Idtb Novgndbffi 1998.. 

NotificfttioB 

M*lpnctio« fti the lDteTnMdl»to Bad Dbhim EitnioBtiODi of BopteabeTf 1998o 

PorkUBAt to rmolu*ioD of tlu* ITotvrnity Conoeil bI the meeting bold on Pridoy. ibB 14tb 
Soeem^fi J9W. tbo condllBiei beorii^ Ibe following BegUter Nwnbm how boon niofci- 
cited from the TntermcdiBte end Degree ExAmiDitioDs for b period <d two yeoro ft.o » for 
four exomioBrioni). They miy eppeer for September 1954 ExBmioBiione 


BieiniDBtton 

Centre 

Reg. No. 

Name and Addreaa 

Tnteroiediato 

Pint Urede 

t98 

D. N Gopinatbe Bao, 

in Science 

College, Mysore 


8/o Sri D. Neraiimha Mortby BaO| 

B.A„O.V.8c., 
Veterinary Surgeos, 

15Bd, Hoeakeri. Myiore. 

H.A. Degree 

MalMra:ii'a 
College, Myj#orf'. 

m 

A. n. Wougupala Iyengar, 

P. 190, Room No. 18. 

Hoepital Hoad, Bangalore 2, 

By Order. 

C. RANGACHAB.» 

Aegttf rar. 


UNIVERSITY OP RAJPUTANA. 

Notidoitinn. 

It ii hereby notified tbit Mr. Cbendre Preke^b Dint, S/o Yedonanden Pnud Diziti 
•tudfot of lit yeer Interme^lieta Oleei of Herbert Cullege, Kotih.bei been deberred from 
joining «ny Affiliated ooliegei before .Tuty. 1054. for reconrie to uofeir meioi for eeonriog a 
certificBte. 


Jaipur, 

Doted Slav Noreinber, 1959. 


R. K. AQAKWAL, 
f/c. JtfgMtrer. 



JUST out 


IliST OUT 


REMINISCENCES AND EXPERIMENTS 

IN 

ADVOCACY 


Hon'ble Kailash Nath Katju 

Prios Rb. 2'- only 

This book is presented to the Law Students of the Calcutta University 
with all Rood wishes, by one who revercB the Law and 
all that it stands for in our National Life and 
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Janaki Vallabha Bhattachartya, M.Am Pn.D., Samkhyatirtha 

In the case of inference the relation of invariable inconcomitance 
holding between fire and smoke is grasped by a single meana of 
proof. But in the case of presumption the relation of invariable 
concomitance holding between presence outside a house and absence 
from a house cannot be grasped by a single means of proof. If it is 
admitted by the NaiySyikas that the relation of invariable concomi¬ 
tance is indirectly grasped by means of a hypothetical judgment that 
this is not possible if such-and-such condition is not available then we 
(the Mimansakas) take Jio exception to it. The major premise 
is obtained by means of presumption. The conclusion may be deduced 
from it by means of syllogistic process. If the subsequent part of the 
cognitive process is called an inference then the Naiyayikas may do so 
as they like. 

The relation of invariable concomitance holding between two 
objects just outside his house may be discovered. But in this way 
the relB*ion of invariable concomitance holding between an object 
negated and its negation can never be discovered. 

When we see that Caitra is present in bis house we conjecture 
that we cannot account for his stay at home if be is not absent from 
other places. Thus, we presume his al?seuc6 from all the places other 
than his bouse. We cannot see all the places other than his bouse 
and come to know that be is absent from each of them. In this caset 
generalisation based upon observation is impossible since tbe places 
are itiaomerabie. How do tbe Mimansakas arrive at the general 
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(nniverfia!) proposition *'Where there is no fire there is no smoke’*? 
The reply of the MIm&nsakas to this question is that the method of 
agreement contributes much to arrive at the required induction that 
fmoke is the invaiiable concomitant of fire but exclusive use of the 
method of difference to arrive at the said induction is not worth 
trying. If we arrive at the correct generalisation repeatedly observing 
the positive instances then why should we ran after negative instances 
to arrive at the same truth in a roundabout manner? In the present 
case whenever we try to establish the relation of concomitance holding 
betwee Caitra and his absence in a general way we realise the real 
difficulty which besets it. The absence of Caitra cannot be ob<itrocted 
from its locus. The locii of such absence are innumerable. Hence 
an induction is impossible but a summation of a few cases is merely 
poBsible, Hence Caitra’s absence cannot be inferred. 

Now, a question may arise that Caitra'g absence may be definitely 
known by means of non-perception. *No'is our reply. The reason 
is as follows; When we know negation by means of non-perception 
we know it as located upon some particular well-defined locus. But 
the negation of Caitra belongs to all places excepting his house. 
Hence it cannot be known by non-perception. The objector may 
urge that ho will roatu about from one place to another in order to 
know the negation of Caitra by means of non-|)erception. Such a 
contention is not tenable. Though he may p'ly a visit to all the 
different places yet he cannot definitely know there the negation 
of Caitra. He leaves Kan45mbl for M>ine other place. But a doubt 
may dog him that as soon as Caitra departs from Kau&ambihe may 
re-enter it. To an ordinary man with a limited power of knowing 
things the negation of Caitra in all places outside bis house cannot 
he known by means of non-perception put by means of presumption. 
He may still contend that the object in question may be easily inferred. 
The argument is us follows: All the other places contain the negation 
of Caitra because they arg other than the place occupied by Caitra 
like the place in the vicinity of his house. Such an argument is set 
at naught by a counter-argument. Th^ other places are not distinct 
from such places as contain his negation because they are distinct 
from the place which is very ^close to his house like his own house. 
The small body of a man is seen only at a particular place. If its 
negation bad not existed in all other places then its small siee would 
have been a puzzle which could not be solved. That is why it shoald 
be presumed that his negation exists in all places not occupied by him. 
Henee> the negation of Caitra under diebusston is only ascertained 
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bj mtMft of im«umptioii. Srata-artbipoiti: Tat DaTadatta. idoos 
hoi take hia meal during the day* is an incomplete Bentence, but has 
a referenoe to some underatood part of it. The knowledge of such 
understood portion is calleJ presamption based upon verbal knowledge. 
Whenever we hear an incomplete sentence but gather ite aense with 
the aid of some portion not given, the knowledge of such portion 
is a distinct type of knowledge siuce it is due to none of the accepted 
means of knowledge such as perception, etc The above knowledge is 
not direct since the taking of meal at night (supper) is beyond the range 
of our vision. It is not an inference since the above knowledge 
aocrnea to one who is innocent of the relation of invariable concomi¬ 
tance. We cannot even entertain a supposition that it is due to 
comparison and so on. The knowledge of the taking of supper is 
surely verbal. The words which are heard are not coinpeleot enough 
to convey the above sense since the sentence which is heard conveys 
a negative meaning but cannot express u positive meaning as well. 
Moreover, in the above case, as long as the words such as *At nigbt 
he takes, etc.’ are not heard, the meanings conveyed by the understood 
words cannot constitute the meaning of the given sentence. Moreover, 
the meaning of the understood word, viz., *the taking of supper' is 
neither a necessary element of the meaning of the given sentence nor 
inseparably related to it bo that it is invariably presented to our 
coDsciousnesB even if it ig not conveyed by the given words. 

Therefore the knowledge that he takes bis supper is based upon 
an authoritative sentence which is assumed by us. Let us now make 
an inquiry into the nature of the means of proof which leads us to 
do BO. Our ears fail to hear such words as are not manifest since 
they have not been uttered. We cannot even infer the existence of 
the understood words since the words are also known even when the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance, one of the essential conditions 
of inference, is absent. Moreover, it is almost impossible to find 
out a mark which will be an invariable concomitant of those words 
which are eternal and transcendental. Therefore, we should presume 
a sentence which will solve all inconsistencies, involved in the given 
sentence, considering the context and other relevant matters. 

The assumption of such a supplementary sentence on the basis 
of context, etc., has been admitted by the MimSosakas who are 
supposed to be expert in understanding the nature of a sentence. 
It has'been stated in the Tantra-varttike that the assumption of a 
supplementary sentence has been accepted by ell. It is hard to find 
out a mark which ia an invariable concomitant of it since it is 
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transcendeDtftl ex-bypotbesi. We canoot infer tbe words eocb as 
night, etc. If tbe sentence ^ be eats at night’ is Ibe probandfun and 
Devadaita who is flabby but does not take bis tneal daring the day 
is the probans then tbe prohans in question does not belong to the 
subject of inference (tbe speaker of tbe sentence) but belongs to such 
a locus as contains tbe negation of the probandom and hence is not 
an invariable mark. Moreover, we find here no such property as 
can be proved by means of tbe probans in question just as we prove 
that a hill is fiery because it is smoky. Neither the sentence ’ be 
does not take bis meal during the day ’ nor its meaning can (onstitute 
the mark which will help us to infer tbe sentence * he takes bis meal 
at night.' 

If the sentence containing the phrase ' at night' (i.e., the sentence 
that he takes his meal at night) is not heard then how can it be 
graB[)ed as belonging to the subject of inference? But if it is beard 
then there is no need of inferring it. 

It is highly impossible to hold that the meaning of the sentence 
that Devadatta who is bulky does not take his meal during the day 
serves the purpose of a probans in connection with the inference in 
question. Nay, we cannot even hold that tbe inconsistency inherent 
in the sentence does not stir our imagination to supplement it by the 
aBoumpiton of the sentence that be takes his meal at night in order 
to make it a consistent one. 

Words denote universols. It will be a i absurdity if they belong 
to no particulars. But there will be no inconsistency if theie is no 
other sentence. (Therefore the meaning of the sentence has no part 
to play in this matter.) For this reason tiie sentence which is being 
heard implies a syntactical relation with some part of it not given 
here but by itself as it stands—fails to convey a consistent meaning. 
Hence, the given sentence iinplieH it out of sheer grammatical 
necessity. It illustrates presumption based uix)n testimony. It is to 
be noted here that u portion of sentence, a piece of verbal testimony 
is presumed but not the objects meant by it 

Now, an objector raises a question as to the soundness of the 
above hypothesis. Why should not the meaning of the above sentence 
presume tlie meaning of the complementary sentence not given in it? 
The bulky aixe is tbe effect of the taking of nocturnal food. The 
effect in question being experienced should lead to tbe inference of 
its cause, viz., the taking of food just as smoke, being perceived, is a 
means to tbe inferential knowledge of fire. The taking of meal has 
been forbidden at a. particular period^of time bat it must take place 
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in some oth«r pttrt of the day. What is the good of infarriog a 
aoDtence? Moreoreri tbo Motonoe which is proeomed it oot maaat 
for ioTiaible merit bat for the ODdertianding of the proper meatiittg. 
No body thoald find fault with the hypothesis thit the meaniiig it 
directly presumed but not the aentenoe which conveyR it. Why ^uld 
a partition in the shape of a sentence be allowed to intervene between 
the two meanings directly and indirectly acquired? 

The Mlmansakas give a reply to the above objecton. Ob child, 
you are still inexperienced in the import of a verbal testimony. 
A sentence which does not convey a complete meaning but produces 
an imperfect knowledge of objects is not a source of valid knowledge. 

Eyes and other sense-organs revealing only a portion of an object 
with which they come in contact produce valid knowledge, wheroac 
a sentence conveying only i portion of the complete meaning cannot 
be a source of valid knowledge. 

A sentence is a complete whole in which each of its constituents 
(t.e , parts of speech^ fulfills its duty and tends to convey the meaning 
of the sentence. These parts do never stop balf*way but invariably 
complete its task, ctz., the expression of the complete meaning of a 
sentence. 

A sentence which expresses a complete meaning is a source of 
valid knowledge. Such a sentence bears a significant name. There* 
fore whenever we hear a piution of a sentence we should fill up 
the gap supplying the understood portion by our imagination. How 
can we get at the complete and consistent meaning if the understood 
portion is not supplied? 

In many cases the Vedic injunctions are incomplete. By means 
of presumption, based upon testimony, they are made complete. But 
in these cases if we do not complete the Vedic injunctions which enjoin 
rites then the latter, being merely implied will not be strictly Vedic. 

The Vedic mantra (a prayer) which speaks of a kind of ceremony 
in honour of the departed ancestors (af^ka by name) leads us to 
assume an injunction which enjoins a^^aki. SiiniJarly, we asauuie 
Vedic injunctions on the basis of the direct wording of the Vedic 
mantras, the marks of gods given in the mantras etc. 

Sometimes, we sIk) assurue a complete Vedic injunction on the 
basis of an incomplete injunction. The Vedic injunction one should 
perform 'Vi^vajit sacrifice* is an instance'of an incomplete Vedic 
injunction* The injunction does not contain a word which denotes 
the enjoyer of the fruit of the action. In this case, it does not catty 
the sense which it intends to (X>nvey. The object of an injunotton is 
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to indocfl a man to perform the rite prescribed by it. Bnt a man 
wfao is aware of the fruit of the rite and intends to baTe it is per¬ 
suaded to do it. 

Hence tbe above injunction should be gupplemented by tbe 
word 'svargakiinah* (desirous of heaven). The complete injuDction 
amounts to this that one who is desirous of heaven should perform 
Vidvajit sacriSce. Tbe injouction 'one who is desirous of the lusture 
arising from tbe holy study should offer Caru (rice boiled in milk) 
in honour of tbe sutigod' is also iacomplete since tbe meaning of the 
word 'caru* is ambiguous. It may mean either tbe pot containing 
rke boiled in milk or simply rice boiled in milk. Hence, another 
injunction which throws light on the deity to be worshipped and tbe 
article to be offered aliould be assumed to supplement it. 

In cases of subsidiary rites such as A^ndrdgna etc., a general bint 
has only been given by the basic injunction as to their observance. 
In order to know the details of the rites which make them up we 
are to assume some injunctions which assert that tbe subsidiary rites 
bear a close resemblance to the principal rites which they belong to. 

The Mlmansakas conclude thus :—As in these cases, the know¬ 
ledge of invariablo concomitance is impossible so presumption based 
upon testimony cannot be replaced by inference. By means of this 
proof, the words which are not heard but form part and parcel of the 
incomplete sentence, heard b} us, are supplied. But if it is held 
that the objects, denoted by these words, are to be assumed but not 
the words then these objects cannot enjoy the sanctity which is 
shared by the meanings of tbe actual Vedic words. The net result 
of this discussion is that presumption, based upon six sources of valid 
knowledge, should be accepted as a source of valid knowledge. But, 
op the contrary, presumption, if carefully examined, is not distinct 
from inference. 

If two things are not inseparably connected by a tie of relation 
then one of them cannot ill,umine the other. No person can know 
another object on tbe basis of the knowledge of an object. More¬ 
over, tbe relation of invariable concomitance may exist between two 
objects but if one does not know it to be such then he cannot infer 
the other, simply knowing one of the two. It should also be noted 
that a new born baby does not possess such a complicated process 
of knowledge. (It is not an elementary form of knowledge). In all 
teases of presumption it is not possible to know the specific relation 
existing between tbe two objects. But it is also a fact that they 
are known to be related in a general manl&w. 
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Moceover, the MlininMku, hold tbst in » cam of pcMumptioo 
the proof (hat it (the given) cannot be OBtabliehed without tbia (the 
aMQined solvent; is an instance of negative concomitance. Tha 
negative concomitance, being known, does also lead to the positive 
one that if it ia assumed then it will be explained. Tbete two 
kinds of concomitance (positive and negative) are the property of the 
probans. Hence, presumption is not other than inference. We 
shall prove that what is based upon the observation of negative 
instances becomes the probans wlien it is also grounded upon the 
observation of positi\e instances. Moreover,-the so-called instances 
of presumption which arc based upon perception and other forms 
of valid knowledge and are put forward to prove the existence of 
the superaenauouB puwer of an object are really pointless since the 
saperBensuouB object in question does not exist. 

An effect which is produced only by its cause assiated by its 
conditions does not presuppose the siipsrsensuouB power of the cause 
for its coming into being. 

The Mlmansakas contend that the so-oalled cause ia not a real 
cause if it h devoid of power to produce an activity. (In other 
words, what is capable of producing an activity is a cause. But 
what lacks it is not a cause). When a person intends to cut down 
a tree he lifts up an axe. But like-wise he might have raised a 
shoe to do it. If its capacity for doing an action is not admitted 
then any cause should have prodtned any effect without any restric 
tion since the essence of all substancos is one and the same. The 
Mlmansakas cite two examples to bring home the point at issue. 
If a man taken poi^>on be meets his death. If a house ia set on fire 
then it is burnt. If we enquire into the cases of these two effects 
then we find that the power, belonging to the ao-called causes, cooa- 
titutea the real cause. Bui in these two cases if their power ia 
obstructed by the recital of incantations then though the causes are 
recognised to remain numerically identical yet their effect does not 
take place. Mow does one account for it without aubacribiog to the 
hypothesis of power? Because the essence of the cause end the 
assemblage of cooditiona are not ob.<itruct6d by the recitation of 
incantatioDS. The essence of the cause remains unaffected and the 
assemblage of all conditions is now as it waa before. The power of 
a cause to produce an effect is only obstructed. That is why the 
effect does not come into being inspite of the fact that the cause 
temains unchanged and all the conditioDs assemble. Moreover, it is 
also obsMved by as that even when two persons have service of the 
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•ftDi# itatoft and draw the same pay they have differencM in thair 
•ojoyitientA of life. This fact haa led the NaiyAyikaa to aasome 
intangible objects like virtue etc. as conditions of all effects. |f yon 
follow tbe same line of thinking then you will have to subecribe to 
tb9 hypothesis of transcendental power. , This is the sum and subs¬ 
tance of the MimansA-contention. 

Tbe view of tbe Mlniansakas is not sound. Tbe Miminsakas 
have contended that the selection of a particular cause for a 
particular effect points to the hypothesis of power or force of 
a cause. Let as now-subject it to a thorough scrutiny. We 
are not competent enough to frame a novel hypothesis of caus¬ 
ality ooDcerning tbe positive objects but follow the traditional view 
in our theory and prsctice. By our mere wish neither water does 
warm us during chill nor fire does quench our thirst. How do we 
come to know that these two are causally connected e.g. an axe and 
tbe act of hewing? Either we discover tbe relation in question or 
we learn it from the experienced persons. When we discover it 
we have recourse to tbe joint method of agreement and difference. 
Thai is why when we intend to cut down a tree we take up an axe 
but not a shoe etc. 

It should also be noted that whenever a cause-in-itself is present 
the effect does not come into being because like the cause itself tbe 
presence of conditions is also required for the appearance of an effect. 
As tbe conditions do not always accompany a cause so the effect does not 
come into being even in the presence of a cause. Virtue and such other 
objects are also included in the list of essential conditions. If the 
assemblage of such conditions is absolutely necessary for the ap[)ear- 
ance of an effect then how is it that an effect would always appear 
because tbe mere cause is present. The hypothesis of merit and 
demerit should be admitted, otherwise, we fail to explain the variety 
of effects. It is not a fact that they are transcendental because they 
represent cosmic force. Bqt they are so because of their innate 
nature just like an Internal organ and an atom. 

The Mlmansakas have held that when seme particular incanta 
tione are uttered tbe effects do not appear inspite of the assemblage 
of all conditions and the causes, e. 9 ., poison and fire do not produce 
their effect. According to them tbe only possible explanation is that 
the force of the cause is obstructed under such circumstances. Tbe 
Naiyiyikas point out that an effect does not appear not bees use tbe 
force U counteracted but because tbe assemblage of conditions is 
disturbed by tbe introduction of this factor. (They mean to 
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Mj ttot the presence of e negstiTe condition is also essential for the 
appeenmce of an effect but with the ntteranee of the incantsikm 
loentioned above the negatire condition disappears from the scene). 
Wbat baa been by the person uttering the incantation if be does not 
counteract the force in question? No, he has not obstructed the force 
but has simply introduced a change into the very collocation of oon* 
ditious, nay, he has replaced the old collocation by a new one. We 
should also bear in mind that a particular collocation conditions a 
particular effect and hence the effect in question does not appear. 
The Mimansakas take an exception to this explanation and point out 
that as DO perceptible change is noticed in the nature of a cause so 
how is it that an bffcct does not come into being? If this is their 
Contention then how will they explain why poison does not kill a 
person when it is not devoured? 

Now the Mimansakas may give an answer that the contact of 
poison with blood is also one of the conditions of death. If this is 
their answer then the Naiyayikas will also argue that the absence 
of an incantation is also a negative condition of an effect such aa 
burning, death etc. When a just person swears virtue protects him 
unnoticed. Similarly, an incantation findR a place in the assemblage 
of conditions and stands in the way of the appearance of an effect. 
Lei us, for the sake of an argument, asRurne the existence of force. 
How does an incantation act upon force? Does it dentroy force or 
counteract its influence? Certainly, it does not destroy force since 
with the disappearance of the influence of the incantation in question 
the effect of force is .seen. If it is held that force is counteracted 
then the Naiyayikas will also argue that the cauRe itself is likewise 
restrained from producing its effect. 

The cause remains unaffected. "'How is it that it docs not 
produce its effect?** says the objector. ‘ The very question is^also 
applicable to force" ir the reply of the Naiyiyikas, The objector 
may urge that the unchanged nature of the cause is directly grasped. 
The rejoinder is that force also remains unaffected and it^ unchanged 
nature is inferred from its effect. The Naiyayikus put a question 
to the Mimansakas whether force which is postulated by them is 
seif^xistent like the cause itself or it is an effect. If they hold that 
it is oo-eteroal like the cause then its effect should always follow 
from it. Now, they may bold that force alone does not pioduce an 
effect but it requires the aid of concomitant oonditioua. If they 
subscribe to ibis view then the assumptioo of force becomes sup- 

svflooQg since the hypothesis that the cause itself accompanied by 
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ibd condilionB producaa an effect beit« obeya the law of econoiDj. 
What pnrpoee will eerve the hypotheBiB of feme? If they bold that 
the force of a cause is an effect of the cause itself then k it an effect 
of the cause alone or of the cauae combined with the condiitons? If 
they answer the first question in the affirmative then an effect shonld 
always come into heini^' since fon^c continuously follow from its 
cause. Again, if they hold that force is an effect of the aBsembiage 
of conditions then the very collocation of conditions will only be 
sufficient enough to explain an effect. In that case what is the good 
of postulating 'force* which intervenes between the cause and ita 
effect (i.c., a redundant tertiin quid)? Again they may urge that a 
cause which lacks force cannot produce an effect. If thie is their 
contention then they surely invite a regressua ad infinitum since^ 
force, the effect, is produced by a cause which poBsesses another force 
which in its turn requires another force for its very existence and so 
on ad infinitum. 

The MniiUnsakas go on defending their case thus;—An invisible 
object is iK)Atulnied only to explain a perceptible object in a perfect 
manner hut not to spoil one's own case. If a series of forces is as¬ 
sumed then the jK)tentiality of a cause will be simply exhausted by 
the production of Ruch a Berios and no f fTect will be produced. Hence, 
they postulate the hyjH'^thesis of only ono force and hold that the 
metapliysical problem of a regresBus ad infinitum does not arise. 

A critical review of this liyjx>theaiB is as follows ;—If a perceptible 
object iH not explained without the postulation of an invisible object 
then and then only they are at liberty to asBume an invisible object. 
If a visible object is otherwise explained then there is no necessity of 
assuming an iiiviRible object. And the Naiyayikas have also proved to 
the hilt that a visible fact is explained without assuming an invisible 
object. They also hold that if the opponents are bent upon assuming an 
invisible object in order to explain a fact then they may do so provided 
that it does not involve a'regresEUs ad infinitum like merit and demerit. 
Moreover, the latter sbouid bear in m>nd that they also assume an 
imperceptible procesB of the causal factor like force in order to explain 
an effect. Now, the Naiyayikas point out that if one of these two 
hypotheses of invisible objects explains facts t.e., effects to the eaiis- 
faction of all then why should the Mimansakas assume two invisible 
objects, violating the law of economy of thought? The Mim&nsakas 
contend that if a so-called cause which is possessed of force does not 
produce its effect in and through its intermediate proceas then it k 
not a real cause. The Naiyftyikaa put a question to tttem. **Qow 
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dotfa^yknow that iho cause po ao as oes force?" They may give a 
reply that they infer it ttom its effect. The Kaiy&jikas take an 
eiceptioD to it that an effect owes its existence only to an intermediate 
process but iiq|t to force. The Mlm&neakae contend that a tree is not 
cut down even when a shoe is busy with its intermediate process. 
If this is the oootention of the Mlm&osakae then they ahoald admit 
that the intermediate process is perceptible but not tranecendentid 
since they do not infer the intermediate process of a cause from its 
effect but directly know the operation of the cause in and through the 
intermediate process before the appearance of its effect. 

An intermediate process is always an inference. It is inferred 
only from its effect. ^ An effect is a mark only of one of the two viz., 
force or an intermediate process. Hence, we cannot infer both of 
them on the strength of cue and the same mark. Let us now pay 
our heed to the jioint at i^sue. Hence, the above illusiraiions of 
presumption which are put forward to establish iho existence of 
transcendental force are really pointless. Even if we assume the 
existence of transcendental force for the sake of an argument then it 
is only an inference since the invariable relation which holds between 
two coDcomitantB is an insiunce of causal relation. If the oause-tn* 
itself )s not sufficient enough (o bring about its effect then we should 
infer something else in addition to the presupposed cause in order to 
explain an effect and ihis called ‘force*. 

The instances of presumption which have been advanced to prove 
the eternality of sound will be refuted later on in the chapter on verbal 
authority. 

The examples of presumption based wpoD non-perception do really 
illustrate inference. The absence of a living person from his house 
coDHtitutes a mark which indicates his existence outside his bouse. 
The absence of living Caitra from li>8 house is the subject of inference. 
Hia existence outside his house is tbe probandum. The state of bis 
being absent from house ie the proban/i. On previous occasion we 
have found that whenever a living person has been absent from bis 
house he has been present outside his place of residence. A similar 
instance may be cited. Huioke co-exists with hre because it |)OBBe8Bes 
smokeness. Therefore, it baa been a vain feat of wordy battle to find 
fault with tbe reason and to refute tbe syllogistic argument advanced 
to prove tbe inferential character of the judgment that living Caitra is 
present oniaide lits bouse. 

Tbe Mlm&nsakas have contended that if presumption is an 
instance of infereilca then presumption will have no new object to 
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rereal* Bat iticb a contention is not tenable. Which object ie 
grasped by prebomption according to you? la it unqualified exisimce 
of Caitra? Or, ie it his staying outside bis bouse? Bis existence 
pure and simple has been known from the astrological science. Hence, 
it is not an object of some other means of knowledge. The object to 
be known is his presence somewhere outside the boufe. How is this 
object included in the already cognised object? The proof which 
generates knowledge of his absence from his house opposes the 
appearance of such knowledge as reveals his presence at home. But 
it throws light neither on his presence nor on his absence outside. 

When the absence of a man from his house is perceived by us we 
cannot definitely know whether he is far away from the land of the 
living or he is staying in the courtyard of his house, tint if we know 
that a living person is absent from his house then we unerringly infer 
that he is staying outside his house. Moreover, the knowledge of 
the absence of a living person from his bouse cannot be equated witli 
the knowledge of his prescDce outside his house. The fact that a man 
is living is one thing but. on the other hand, the fact that he is stay¬ 
ing outside hib house is another thing. Moreover it cannot be also 
held that the knowledge of the absence of a living person from his 
house is the same as the knowledge of that person staying outside his 
house* From the knowledge of the first object we pass on to the 
knowledge of the second object but these two pieces of knowledge are 
not identical. Our knowledge of smoke on tbe locus id’ fire is not tlie 
same as is the knowledge of fire. Smoke is diffeieot from fire. In 
this case, too, the absence of a living person from his house is distinct 
from bis presence outside his bouse. The hill and fire are known 
objects. We infer only their reiaiion which is a novel object. 8tmi* 
larly, here too, the connection of the living person with tbe place 
outside his bouse is only inferred since it is such an object as is not 
known liofore. 

If the Mimansakas do not approve of this decision that a novel 
object, i * the connection of the living person with the place outside 
his house, is known by us, tlien presumption, having no new object 
Ui reveal, becomes simply superduous. His absence from bis bouse 
and hib lit'e during his absence from home are known by means of 
two distinct sources of knowledge. But if we infer his contact with 
some place outside his house then we see that inference has some 
scope fur revealing an unknown object. But presumption bas no 
such scope. It simply grasps an object which is already known, 
in case of presumption an object ia postulated in order to solve an 
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ftppareDt cont^iction involTed in a givaii fact* An coknown object 
cannot be posiolated. Hence* preaumptioo reveals no new object* 
It has been stated in their authoritative work that as an object which 
is known either through any source of knowledge other than the 
verbal testimony or through the verbal testimony seems to involve 
contradiction so someother object is assumed to solve it. The object 
which is postulated is never denoted by a word. The source of the 
knowledge of the object to be posluiated is the object which seeiui 
to involve contradiction. Hence, the obje' i to be postulated is known 
already. Thus, presumption reveals no new object. As we infer an 
object on the basis of the relation of ()ositivd coooomitance alone so 
we may also infer only on the Kirength of negative concomitance* 
Hence, presumption is not a distinct source of knowledge. This is 
the sum and substance of our argument. 

T^e followers of the Prabhiikira school of Mlmansa follow a 
different line of thinking to distinguit^h between Inference and Pre¬ 
sumption. In case of inference the so-called probans is not depen¬ 
dable if tbe probanduin does not exist on the locus of the probans 
in question. The adjecliv© phrase ' otherwise, not logically valid * 
qualifies a probans in case of inference. For example, smoke cannot 
logically exist on the subject of inference if fire does not exist there. 
But in case of presumption reverse is tlie order subsisting between 
the implier and the implied. The implied object cannot be proved if 
the implier does not exist, fjct us take a familiar example. It 
cannot be proved that a living person is staying outside if he is not 
absent from bis house. When a living person goes out of his bouse 
he stays outside. They also explain tbe extract of Sabara's commen¬ 
tary dealing with presumption in the light of this new hypothesis. 
The object which is known to u.s either through the verbal testimony 
or through the other means of knowledge causes us to postulate other 
objects. As such an object is the only source of {K>stulation so in the 
absence of it such a postulation becoines imix^SHible. Again, if we 
have DO opportunity of postulating an object then tbe object which 
is postulated cannot appear on the K^ene. Presumption reveals only 
an object which is assumed. Hence, Presumption is not Inference. 
This is the sum and substance of the Prabhakara-theory. 

This difference is merely verbal but is not based upon the obser¬ 
vation of some new facts. If the object which is postulated is not 
known before then bow can one know that it will appear to us to be 
a pnxzle without having such and sueh conditions? If one possesses 
the previous knowledge of tbe postulated object then what is the good 
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of expoBJOg the pozzling chiraoter? Becftose we beve defimtdy 
koown tbe object wbicb we ere now trying to know in tbie context* 
The Prabb&karsB may contend that we have already known not 
merely tbe postulated object but alao tbe puzzling cbaracter witboni 
assuming soch and such indicator. Oh so great is its difference from 
inference! Doea this Ktatement not amount to this that tbe know* 
ledge of invariable concomitance precedes presumption? If they 
Bay that the presence of a living person outside is impossible wUboot 
hiB absence from liouse then they should also admit that if he is 
absent from his house then he is surely present outside his bouse. 
What is tbe nature of this impossibility? It is metaphysical or 
epistemological impossibility then tbe so-called presumption is no 
better than inference since the latter thought-process moves in a 
similar manner. If the probarts is known before then the prabandu7n 
is knovrn afterwords and if the probans is not previously known than 
the probandum cannot be known. 

It is a wrong statement that the absence of a living person from 
bis house does not objectively determine his presence outside. If 
the absence from house is nn established fact then its effect is subse¬ 
quently produced by it since a cause is invariably antecedent to its 
effect. Ruch a cause alone is productive of its effect. Now it is to 
be noted that when a living person is just absent from his house does 
be not necessarily at that moment stay outside his house? Hence, 
the causal relulion does not iioid between one's absence from house 
and liih presence outside. But this discuasion is fruitless since it has 
no bearing upon the point in question In other words, such a dis¬ 
cussion does not improve upon the Prubhakara thesis that presump¬ 
tion is a distinct source of knowledge. 

Some logicians of the Prabhakara school hold that presumption 
is distinct from inference since in presumption the implier points to 
the implied and conditions the implied. In case of inference smoke 
is only the mark of fire but in case of presumption tbe absence from 
house indicates nnd produce^ presence outside. Such a thesis is like¬ 
wise refuted. Moreover, the Mimansakas have already {xiinted out 
that the relation of invariable concomitance holding between the 
implier and the implied can in no way be discovered since such a rela¬ 
tion is disoovered when the objects thus related are within the range 
of vision. Such an argument does not make an appeal to us. 

The Mlmansakas themselves are not sure of the truth of their 
argument. A doubt whether or not the invariable relation bolds 
between tbe implier and the implied has arisen in tbeii mind bat they 
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bAT9 Dol been able to arrive at the definite conclneiM that the aboee 
reiatioD does not subsist between them. Hence, they have pat 
forward another example to prove their thesis. The examj^ in 
question is as followB .-—When a living person ia at home he is not 
out. But if they think that it is a better one then they should have 
given it at the outset. But it does nut illustrate presumption baeed 
upon non perception. The initial proposition of the Mlm&ORakas is 
that there are six kinds of presumption. But they, cowed down with 
fear at the side-glance of the angry Naiynvikas, have taken to heels, 
deserted presumption based upui non percept ion like a doe in a 
forest. Such an ac(. on their part, i« extremely mean and unworthy 
of a noble man. • 

If you de.sert this )oung lady (in the shape of the former illustra* 
tioD of presumption) who absolutely (le|>endH upon you for her 
protection then how will the other ladies (the other illustrations of 
presumption) count upon your protection with confidence? 

If a negative fact is presumed on the basis of a positive fact 
then it is an illustration of presumption based upon perception. 
But in that case it is not ditBcult to discover the relation of invariable 
concoiuilance holding between the above two facte. The simple 
reason is that an object of limited extension occupies only a portion 
of space and hence in the other spaces its negation can be easily 
known. If it is determined that smoke does not exist in a plaoe 
a hero fire does not exist then does such smoke, according to you, 
play the part of a prohans which establishes the existence of fire 
on its locus? As you decide with regard to this example so we 
decide with regard to your example of presumption. (If you agree 
to the point that the above example illustrates inference based upon 
negative concomitapee then the instance of presumption is in no 
way different from that of inference). , 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that inference is based only 
upon the positive concomitance discovered in and through repeated 
observations. 8uch a contemion is not tenable. If the Mfm&Dsakae 
bold that a negative fact in itnpltel by presumptioD then they surely 
arrive at a wrong conclusion. But the Naiyiiyikas hold that a mark 
which is eiibtr positively or negatively related to the probandum 
is conducive to its inference pi-ovided that the probandum in question 
is not already known. We shall prove later on that there are cases 
of inference in which (he knowledge of the negative ccncoinitaDCe is 
essential. If we do not ascertain the positive and negative relatione 
of the prohans betonging to the subject of inference before (be 
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actual act of mferriog then we are not sure of the Irntb of an indne- 
tion which leads to a deduction. The very propoaitions which the 
Mfm&nsakas have put forward to prove the absence of a living peraon 
from all places out aide his houae are tbe same as are required for the 
inferential knowledge of his absence. All tbe coonter-argutnenta, 
advanced -by the MImansakas, are really semblances of reasoning 
since they are contradicted by tbe sources of valid knowledge anch 
as perception, etc. The example of the so-called pre6Qmption» based 
upon the verbal testimony, is a weak one and, is not different from 
that of an inference. It is really absurd to presume tbe part of a 
senteoce since tbe meaning of the absent part can be inferred from 
its effect which serves the purpose of a genuine mark. Aa you infer 
fire, tbe cause of smoke, on a hill seeing smoke, the effect of fire, 
in its cave so you may infer tbe taking of meal, the essential condi¬ 
tion of flabbiness, noticing the great bulk of a person. We notice 
no difference in these two instances. From our repeated observa¬ 
tions we have learnt that flabbiness is the effect of the taking of meal. 
In some cases the mark is perceived but in other case it may be 
known by means of the verbal knowledge. There is no great gulf 
of difference fixed between these two types of marks. 

Tbe Munansakus contend that an incomplete sentence cannot 
convey its full meaning. They do not mean to say that tbe sentence 
that flabby Devadatta does not take his meal during the day faila to 
convey that he is flabby hut simply intend to suggest that the 
knowledge of his flabbiness is conditional and that it involves a 
reference to its condition which is not given there. This hypotheti¬ 
cal knowledge being incomplete is not a true one. Hence the source 
of this knowledge, i.e., the sentence, is not a means of proof. Hence, 
the sentence in question should be made complete. This is the sum 
and substance of the Mimfmsa contention. Such a contention is 
not tenable. Now let ns see which of the following involves a 
reference to something else. Is it a word or its meaning or its 
knowledge? If it is held that a word involves a reference then it may 
be answered to the effect that as no inarticulate sound involves a 
reference so no word which does not refer to a meaning involves a 
reference to some other word. If it is further held that a word which 
refers to its meaning also involves a reference to some other word 
then this hypothesis requires further clarification. The upholders 
of the hypothesis should agree to the |K>int thartbe meaning of a 
word also involves a reference to some other object. If it is admitted 
that the meaning of a word involves a reference to some other object 
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tbeo tba bjpothmU tb»t pmamptioo of » Motenoo it motmty 

booooM Boporfluoot. Mow, the .MfminnlEM mt; opbold ibo^tfaird 
tltoraative and Mtoii that ooBtoioaaiiatt iovolTst a tafwrence. If 
this is their stand then; the critics (the Maiyiyikas) point out that 
all forms of oonsciousoest do not involve a reference to other 
objects. The critics admit that the knowledge of the meaning of a 
word involves a reference to other objects over and above its own 
object beoause its object involves a reference to them. But they also 
subscribe to the view that the auditory perception of a sound does 
not involve such a reference since sound itself, its object, does not 
involve a reference to other objects. Hence, in order to establish 
the referential character of meaning one should admit the referential 
character of an object. 

Moreover, the Mimansakas presume a clause in order to establish 
the knowledge of some additional objects. Hence, it will be a 
simpler course to be adopted by us if we directly assume the additional 
objects themselves. What beneht do we derive, having recourse to 
the additional step? 


a-iutp—11 



ARE WE FACING AN ECONOMIC 

DEPRESSICW? 

8. B. Boss. M.A.. B.Sc. (Loin).) 

{Direcii^r of Stothhcit Bihar, Patna) 

On© hearH a lot of talk thepe dayn about business being very dull; 
the stock exchanj?© prices !»ave continued to be very much depressed 
for sometime past; and recently some of the State Oovernments 
have been experiencing a shortfall of revenue Aril these induce one 
to ask the question: Are we on the threshold of an industrial and 
business depression? An attempt has been made here to examine the 
matter, if not to answer the question, by bringing together the avail¬ 
able Ktatistirs which may be expected to throw light on the subject. 
Although some alMndia statistics have been brought to bear on the 
issue, my primary object is to study with the help of available statis¬ 
tics, the state of things as has prevailed in Bibar for some mouths 
past. For my study T have mainly utilised tlie monthly <or weekly) 
statistics, for the reason that even if we nre facing an incipient 
business slump, it must be a matter of comparatively recent occurrence. 
Great caution is, however, necessary in interpreting the serial 
(monthly) Ktatistics. Firstly, most of the matters to which the 
statistics relate, show very appreciable seasonal variations, such as 
the price of foodgrains. Secondly, the unequal length of different 
months would, in some cases, show variations in the monthly figures, 
as in the case of clearing house returns, even if there is no funda¬ 
mental change in the daily rate. Thirdly, in, the case of certain 
classes of statistics, such as the receipts from sales tax, a change in 
monthly figure may he brought about by a change in the rate of tax 
imposed (from one year to another) even if the fundamental economic 
position in tin country has remained unchanged. Fourthly, in the 
case of many kinds of revenue statistics (revenue from non-jadicial 
stamps, for example), the ooUeciion of revenue is often very irregular 
from month to montli and shows almost erratic Suctuations. Fifthly, 
the coverage of the monthly statistics, as in the case of the time and 
sight deposits of scheduled banks, may vary somewhat from month 
to month. Sixthly, the statistics of indnstrisl prodnction may show 
a decline from one month to another due to the purely fortuitons 
reMont of strikes sod breakdowns of machinery which may have no 
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ooaaectioQ whatsoever with iodnetrihl booms and depreatio&s, LMtly* 
■ome afcatistioB, such as those of registratioas and placomeou of job* 
seekers farnished by tbs Employ moot Exchanges, may show an 
increase from month to moittb not becaase there is an increase tn the 
volume of unemployment due to industrial depression, or an inorease 
in the demand for personnel due to industrial boom, but due to the 
services of the Binployment Exchange gaining greater publicity and 
the greater utilisation of its services by employers and job-seekers. 
For all these reasons, no single statisucal series can provide a safe 
or infallible guide to the state of business or industrial activity in the 
country, even when we take the precautiou of comparing the statistics 
relating to a particular month with those of the corresponding month 
of the previous year. It is only when the diHereut series of statistics 
selected as indicators of business activity, all point more or less in the 
same direction, that one can be reasonably sure of the oouclusion to be 
drawn from them. 

The most prominent feature of a business recession is a fall of 
prices. I shall, therefore, take up price slatistics first of ail. It is 
now well-known that there was a sharp fall of prices from the middle of 
January to the middle of March, 195:2, due to the pricking of the 
Korean boom ; and in the course of nine weeks from 12th January, 
1952 to lutii March, 1952, the wholesale price index fell from 4H1 
to 365, i.c., by 15 per cent. Since then there has been some recovery, 
and the weekly index has fiuctuated between a maximum of 891 and 
a mtuimuiD of 3J5. The components of the index show that on ISth 
November, 1952, food articles wore 9 percent., industrial raw materials 
27 per cent., semi manufactures 8 per cent., manufactures 6 per c^ut. 
and tlie miscellaneous group 17 per cent., lower than io the correspond¬ 
ing week of the previous year, i.e., on i7th November, 1951. It is 
of interest to note that the largest fall has been in the case of iodus* 
trial raw materials and the miscellaneous group, i s., the same two 

groups which, among the com()oneuts of the index, have shown the 
highest rise from the pre-war level. The following table shows the 
movements of tlie wholesale price index from year to year 
since 1947 

Year Wholesale Price Index Number 

1947 297.4 

1948 367.1 

1949 381.1 

1950 400.7 

1961 439.8 

1962 (10 months) 366.7 
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The 1962 index (sTerege of 10 monihe) is 19 per cent, bwer 
Iban the 1961 index (everege of the seme 10 mooUw; and for She Orel 
time eince 1938 the merry upward swtog of priees from year to year hat 
not only been baited but reversed. We are now back to almost 1949 
level of prices. 


Against this background of a (all in the all-India level of prices 
during 1052 of about 12 per cent, let ns examine the state of things 
in Bihar. No wholesale price index for Bihar is compiled. But the 
average of end of month wholesale prices of important agricultural 
oommoditieB during the six months, A(nil to September. 1962, shows 
the following cliangen when compared with the similar average six 
monthly prices of 1951:— 


April to 

Rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Gram 

Arhar 

Mustard 

Gar 

Septem¬ 

ber 

(tnediuiii) 

(red) 



dal 

seed 



Patoa 

Arrab 

Chapra 

Arrab 

Patna 

Patna 

Patna 

1951 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1962 

85 

101 

67 

94 

80 

56 

48 


The average ««ix monthly price of loose jute (Purnes) from April 
to Bepternbor, 1952. shows a fall of 15 per cent compared with the 
average annual price of jute in 1949, Again, a comparison of the 
average price of nee at six district headquarters, of wheat and barley 
at four district headquarters, of maize at three district headquarters 
and of gram at 5ve district headquarters, ruling on 29th November, 
1952, shows the following olianges when compared with similar prices 
on the corresponding date (1st December, 1951) of the previous year:— 


Date 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Gram 

1.12.51 

100 

> 100 

100 

100 

100 

29.11.5-2 

81 

100 

91 

80 

102 


It thus appears that there has been appreciable fall in the prices 
of nee, maize, arhar dal, mustard seed and gor ; while wheat and 
gram do uot appear to have shared in this (all. 

The average retail price index numbers for different groups of 
commodities at Patna, as compiled by the Labour Bureau, Oovern- 
ment of India, for the five months April to August, 1262, show the 
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foUowTDg obrages when ocnupar^d with the avenge prioea for the 
same period in 1951 >- 

April to Cereals Paisas Other articles Fuel A Miscellaneous 


August. 



of food. 

Lighting. 


1951 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1952 

84 

77 

78 

94 

69 


The above figures show a substantial fall except in the case of 
fael and lighting. Again, the price of gold and silver in the Patna 
market has recoi:4ed a substantial fall during the year 1952 as would 
appear from the fact that the average price of a guinea during the 
period Septoraber to November, 1952, was IS per cent lower than its 
average price during the period January to March, 1952; while the 
average price of silver wa^ 12 per cent lower. 

Closely connected with retail prices is the working class cost of 
living index numbers. The Jamshedpur cost of living index numbers 
compiled by the Bureau of Labour, (Toverninent of India, witli 1914 
as base ( = 100), show the following movements :— 

1947 123 

1946 186 

1949 138 

1950 145 

1951 160 

1952 (9 months) 154 

The average cost of living index from April to September, 1952, 
was only 7 per cent, less than the average index over the same period 
in 1951. The fall in the cost of living is somewhat underestimated 
by keeping house-rent coustant at the base year figure throughout the 
period. Amongst the constituents of the index, the price of food 
shows a fall of 4 per cent, fuel and lighting a fall of 12 percent, 
clothing, bedding and footwear a fall of 9 per cent, and miscellaneous 
items a fall of 8 per cent, while the total index shows a fall of 5 per 
cent, from August, 1951 to August, 1952. The fall in the cost of 
living appears to have been quite moderate; yet, as in the case of 
wholesale prices, the continuous upward swing in the cost of living 
from year to year appears to have been baited in 1952 althongh we 
appear to be yet far off from the level of 1940. 

Having examined the position with regard to prices, we may pass 
OB to an examioatioo of some of the sensitive indices which reflect the 
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bouDew activity of the oooomaDity. Here we ehail sturt with aome 
of the financiaJ etatistice that are available, ae i^beee have ofteo a 
causal conoectioD with the level of prices. The (Reserve Bank) note 
circulation is eobject to marked seasonal flactoatious. It rises from 
October to May and falls from Jute to September. The average 
monthly note circulation during the busy and slack seasons of 1950-51 
and 1951-52 are shown below :— 


October 1950 to May, 1951 
June, 1951 to October, 1951 
November, 1951 to April, 1952 
May, 1952 to October, 1952 


Rs. 

1198.29 crores 
... 1191.07 

... 1148.11 ,, 

... 1114.59 


it would thus ap|)ear that the average laontbly note circulation 
durin>( the busy season of 1951-52 was 00 per cent, of the note circula¬ 
tion during the liusy season of 1950-51 and the average monthly note 
circulation in the slack season of 1952 was 94 per cent, of the average 
circulation in the slack season of thr previouF year. The highest 
monthly note circniafion attained in 195*2 was only 89 {)er cent, of 
the higboHt monthly note circulation in 1951 and the lowest monthly 
note circulation in 1952 was 97 |)er cent, of the lowest monthly note 
circulation of 1951. 

The average monthly dctimnd deposits of 9M scheduled banks 
have shown the following fluctuations : — 

Rs. 

June to October, 1951 ... 606.64 crores 

June to October, 1962 ... 653.70 

Thus the 1952 figiuts are 0 per ctMii. lower than the 1951 figures. 
The lowest figure of demand de{>oHitF in (October) 1952 was 9 [)er cent, 
leas than tlie lowest of demand deixjaits figure in (October) 1951, while 
the highest figure of deiuafid de|>ON*its in 1952 lup to October, 1952) was 
7 percent. lower than the highest figure in (April), 1951. It would 
seem that demand dti{x)sitB have showMi a somewhat gieater propor¬ 
tionate fall than inte circulation. 

While the statistics of demand deposits lO Bihar of the sclieduled 
banks operating in this Slate are nor publibhed regularly every month 
(only annual figures of deposits and advances of a variable number of 
scheduled banks operating in Bihar being made available anpually in 
the Trend and Progress of Banking in India), we may oonstdar hare 
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tb« ttetiatkM of tbo toIoo (in Inkha of ropoaa) of mono; ordora iaanod 
«od paid in Bihar, aa aiao of the aavinga bank deposila and with- 
drawalB in (hit State. The figures are as follows— 


Savinga Bank (Bs. ]akha» Money Orders (Ra. lakha) 
Deposits Withdrawals) Issued Paid 


194849 

657.62 

517.38 

1364.08 

1454.05 

1949-50 

716.66 

577.65 

1477.08 

1528.11 

1950-51 

774.88 

681.80 

1605.43 

1766.73 

1961-62 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N A. 

N.A, 

1962-63 (7 

n^onthK) 635.61 

414.7.5 

955.55 

1098.88 


N.A.—Not available 

In the absence of (he monthly and annual figures for the year 
1051-52, it is difficult to lustitute any comparison of the current year's 
figures wall those of the previous year. But it seems likely that the 
values of money orders issued and paid in Bihar in 1952-53 will show 
lower figurea than the values of money orders issued and paid in 1951* 
52. It is of interest to note that money orders paid in Bihar are 
consistently higher than iconey orders issued in Bihai . 

Another very sensitive index of business activity is provided by 
the clearing house returns. In Bihar there are three clearing houses 
at Patna, Gaya and Muzafiurpur. The value (in lakhs of rupees) of 
cheques cleared thiou;^h lhe-*e ch-aring liousef' are given below:— 



Pat im 

(laya 

Muzaffarpur 

1950-51 

10,95.5 

2,36.7 


1951-.52 

11,97.7 

3,95.3 

118.9 

19.52-53 (8 nionthfi* 

6,16.4 

170.3 

76,2 


It would thus appear that the value of cheques cleared through 
all the three clearing houses in Bihar during the eight loontbs (April 
to November) of 1952 formed only 80 per cent of the value of cheques 
cleared during the same eight rannlhs of 1951, which shows a consU 
derable decline in the volume of business transacted. 

Another sensitive indicator of the state of business psychology 
in the conntry is provided by flnetuations in the values of stock 
exchange securities. The following table gives the index number 
of the valoes of variable dividend industrial securities^ is oompiiad 
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by the Beterve Buk of India, with their veloec in 1038 m eqvhalent 
to JOO 


1946-49 

Rs. 136.5 

1949-50 

„ 115.4 

1950-51 

134.2 

1951-62 

.. 127.8 

1952-53 (7 months) 

„ 108.7 


In the course of 16 months from Jane, 1931 to October. 195*2, 
the index has come down from 138.6 to 106.B, t'.e., by 23 per cent. 
The rslue of almost every class of industrial security has recorded 
substantial decline, the least affected beiu;; the cement industry. 

We may now turn to a difTerent class of statistics which refer 
to the reveniies accruing to Government from certain sources. Some 
sources of revenue to the State, such as the sales tax, excise duty, 
etc. respond quickly to changes in the economic condition of the 
people ; while others, such as land revenue, are less responsive. 
I shall, therefore, take up certain sources of revenue which are 
considered to be sensitive indicators of changes in the economic 
situation of the country. Let me first examine the revenues accrniog 
from the business enterprises of the State, such as the railways and 
the post and telegraph services. Unfortunately, at the -raoment 
I have been able to get the figures of postal traffic and earnings only 
up to May, 1952, while in the case of earningn of railways, comparison 
of monthly figures is somewhat vitiated by changes in the besis of 
compiling the figures from time lo tune. The following figures 
indicate the movements of the monthly average of postal revenues 
in lakhs of rupees :— 


1948 

Rs. 240.19 

1949 

.. 266.49 

1960 

„ 279.49 

1951 

„ 3*21.99 

1952 (5 months) 

„ 353.84 


Although the average monthly revenue for the five months of 
1952 is higher than the average monthly revenue of the twelve months 
of 1951 by 10 per cent, yet compared with the average monthly 
revenue of the same five months of 1951, the monthly reveniie of 1953 
is only one per cent higher. It thus appears that at least up to May, 
1^3, the poatal revenues bad given ^ no indicatioD huataass 
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i^cMion* Comiof ta the ioDMge lifted nd eemiiigt of OlMft I 
nuhveytt we find ttie podtion to be m fdiowft 

Average daily earoisgs (io lakhs of ropees) from tonnage lifted in 
Class I railways. 

November to Oct., 1950-61 Ps. 78.6 

November to Oct., 1951-52 ,, 78,1 

It should be noted that the figures from July, 1951, take no 
account of military tralBc and hence tend to depress the figures of 
1951-52 compared with those of 1950-51. Again, the freight charges 
on railway coal and stores in respect of Central, Southern and 
Weatern Railways are excluded from the figures from April, 1952, 
which, again, has the effect of dopresaing the figure for the year 
1951-62. In spite of the handicaps, the figures for the year 1961-62 
are two per cent higher than those of 1960-51. It may, however, be 
noted that if take the average of the last four months (July to 
October, 1952) figiirea of daily earnings and compare them with the 
average daily earnings of Ihe correapondiug period of the previous 
year, we find that the current years figures are 4 per cent lower 
than the previous year*K figures. We thus see that the earnings of 
railways (from freight) and post and telegraph services up to May or 
June, 1952 show no evidence of economic deterioration in the country. 

Turning now to the revenues of the Bihar Government from 
certain sources, wo find that the excise revenue has decreased as 
follows :— 

January to September, 1951 Us* 492.24 lakhs 

January to September, 1952 i, 349.98 lakhs 

Thus the current year's figures are 13 per cent lower than last 
year's figures. During this period of nine months of the current 
year, the excise revenue in each month has been less than the excise 
revenue of the corresponding month of the previous year except in 
the month of May. It may further be noted that the consumption 
of country spirit during the nine months of 1952 was 14 per cent less 
than its consumption during the corresponding period of last year. 
In fact the consumption was less in every month of 1962 than in the 
carresponding month of 1961. 

The yield from commercial taxes during the period of six months 
(April to Septomber) of the current financial year compared with the 
4-18MP—n 
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yiald of tbe wmo tues is tbo oormqpoDdiog poriod of tlio kil famwiol 
yHr, it tbowB io th« fcdiowiog ttblo 


(Id Ukbt of rapoMl 


April to Sept. Sales 

Tax 

Entertain¬ 
ment Tax 

Motor Spirit 
Duty 

Electricity 

Duty 

Trans¬ 

port 

Tax 

1951 

189.99 

17.96 

17.06 

5.70 

7.02 

1952 

167.79 

16.86 

16.21 

5.60 

7.13 


Thus the percootaf^t* drcline in the yield of the taxes in 1952 
compared with tlieir yield in 1951 is 12 per cent, in the caae of sales 
tax, a {ler cent, in the case of Eotertainment Tax, 5 per cent, in the 
case of Motor fipirit Duty and 4 per cent, in the case of Electricity 
Duty. Only in the case of Transport Tax the yield in 1952 is higher 
than in 1951 by 2 j)er cant. 

Taking the revenue from non-judicial stampa for the period April 
to September, we And as follows:— 

April to Bepteinber Its. 

1951 74.06 lakhs 

1952 60.42 lakhs 

Here too we And that the yield of the tax in 1952 is 18 per cent, 
lower than in 1951. The fall in the yields of Excise Duty, Com¬ 
mercial Taxes and Non-judioial Stamps in 1952 leave no doubt 

about the onset of business depression since the commencement of 
the current Anancial year 

Before passing on to consider other kinds of indices, we may 
slop for a moment lo consider if the rural economy of Bihar hsa 
shown any evidence of distress since the beginning of the current 
Anancial year. For this purpose we shall consider the sales of raiyati 
holdings with occupancy right. In this connection the following 
figures of raiyati holdings with occupancy rights transferred by regia- 
tered deeds of sale wilt be found of intereat 
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Entire 

holdings 

■old 

Pat t 

holdings 

sold 

Qnarter 

Nambei 

- Area of 


Mo. of 

Area 

Consid¬ 

ending. 

of ealee. 

transfer¬ 

red 

(acres) 

erstion 
money 
paid (in 
Uheof 
Re.) 

lalee 

transfer¬ 
red (acree) 

eration 
money 
paid (in 
lakha of 
Be.l 

81.19.50 

7,968 

9,389 

64.14 

61,867 

32,608 

280.68 

81.3.61 

12,046 

14,672 

86.58 

73,834 

42,600 

261.10 

30.6.61 

12,184 

14,261 

76.68 

82,190 

39,700 

870.71 

80.9.51 

11,846 

12,911 

82.66 

81.854 

48,207 

418.04 

31.12.51 

8,124 

. 9,008 

62.02 

55,885 

33,000 

267.84 

31.3.52 

8,240 

6,962 

58.29 

67,189 

36,863 

262.88 

80.6.52 

14,766 

13,679 

86.82 

1,01,633 

60,099 

619.58 

30.9.52 

11,789 

11,610 

79.91 

92,115 

46,328 

414.94 


The prevalence of economic dietreu ie likely to result in the 
larger volume of sales of land. The figures for the quarter ending 
30th June, 1952 show a substantial increase in the number of sales, 
area transferred and consideration money paid, specially in the case 
of part holdings, compared with the sales, etc., of the corresponding 
quarter of 1951. But the figures for the quarter ending 30th Septem* 
her, 1952, show no such increase. It is probable that a part of the 
increase in the sales of laud in recent months may be due to the 
fact that owing to the proiwsed Slate legislation regulating land 
mortgages, cultivators find it more difficult to mortgage land than 
to sell it outright. This is borne out by the figures of mortgagee 
which are as follows;— 

Quarter ending Number Aggregate 

value (Lakhs 
of rupees) 


30.6.51 132,938 590.12 

30.9.61 155,265 674.66 

30.6.62 91,104 892.67 

80.9.52 98,677 409.40 


The above figures show that both the number and value of 
mortgages in the two quarters of 1952 were only 60 to 70 per cent, 
of the number and value of mortgagee in the corresponding qoerters 

•f 1961. 
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EcoDomio distren is also likely to depreu the eelne ef leod. 
The figoree of the mlee of land already given above, ahov the average 
valoe of an acre of land transferred by sale to have been aa follows 


Quarter ending For entire 



sold. 


Ra. 

80,6.51 

530 

30,9.51 

640 

30.6.52 

639 

30.9 52 

094 


holding For part bolding 
sold. 

Rs, 

934 

867 

865 

896 


No conrlueive evidence of a fall in the price of land is indicated 
by the above Bgures. 

We may now turn to certain classes of statistics which are not 
as sensitive barometers of the economic weather as those we have 
already considered. Thus although a prolonged period of industrial 
depression does ultimately reflect itself in a diminished volume of 
industrial production or industrial employment, yet usually the effects 
are produced after a considerable time lag. The Ministry of Com¬ 
merce dc Industry of the Government of India prepares an index of 
industrial production in India based on 39 industries and with the 
production of 1940 taken as 100. This index shows the following 
changes 


1947 

97.2 

1948 

108.4 

1949 

lOC.l 

1960 

105.0 

1951 

11722 

1952 

126.8 

(9 months) 



Thus industrial production had shown oo signs of recession up to 
the end of August, 1959. I shall try to check this up with reference 
to figures of monthly production in some of the important industries 
of Bihar. The following table shows the average monthly production 
of some of the iinporlant basic materials io Biliar in 1951 and 1952 


January io September 

RAisiogs 
of ooai 
(Tods; 

Pig iron 
(tons) 

Cement 

(tonal 

Copper 

(tonst 

1951 

1,584,968 

91,457 

65,160 

1200 

1952 

1,596,675 

.95,474 

79,194 

831 
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T!m Mart flbows the tverage monthly prodootion of oortoin 
other elMM of important maoofactared commoditiM in Bibu 


JftD. AfHeaUiiAl Cott^o Colton Qnna^ Sbooi Bidet evied 

tflole varn te) cloth (e) beae. 

(Nm.) (0001b.) (000 yds) (0^0.1 (000 Not.) (piaoM) 


1951 301.361 64.0 296.3 470.6 136.0 94.068 


1959 244,482 06.8 465.0 500.4 184.4 18.118 


Jan. to Sept. 


1961 

1962 


(a) Average of February to May. 

Cigarettes Tobacco 

(Million Nos.) (Iba) 

. 269.3 15,137 

143.4 17,984 


Tin containera 
(Nos.) 

11,688 

13,816 


The figures given above show that except m the case of copper, 
agricultural tools, leather and cigarettes the industrial production in 
Bihar had been well iiiaiutained till the end of September, 1052. It 
should, however, be noted that the figures of production of Bihar 
quoted above refer only to certain factories and the coverage should 
not be taken as complete. 

The volume of industrial employment res{x>uds even more tardily 
to the changes in the economic situation in the country than the 
volume of industrial production, as with the growth and power of 
trade unions, often backed by State policy, retreuchineut of workers 
is strongly resi^ted. The statistics of employment available are not 
quite satisfactory for comparative purposes. We may, however, 
examine the figures of registration and placement of job-seekers in 
Bihar, as furnished by tbe Employment Exchanges in this State. 
The figures are as follows':— 

Average monthly registration and placements 


Jannary to October 

1951 

1952 


RegistratioiAi 

9129 

10211 


Placements 

2741 

8596 


I have also compiled the monthly statistics of employment in 
16 industries of Bihar employing daily, on an average, 69,748 workers 
daring 1951. Tbe changes in tbe average monthly volume of employ¬ 
ment are shown below :— 

Jannary to July Employment 

1961 59,626 

1959 59,786 
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It }«thus Apparent that the volacne indnutrid «mpki3riMot» 
M alio the Toluma of indastnal prodnctiooi bat baan fairly wall 
maiolainad up till now. 

Oar study has revealed that a period of eooDomic racaamon baa 
undoubtedly set in and it bas already affected bosineas (oommeroial) 
transactions and State revenues ; but it bas had no time yet to affect 
industrial production. Whether it will do so or not will depend 
on whether the business depression deepens and gathers momentuoi 
with the passage of time. Shall we be caught again in the meshes 
of an industrial depression like the one we experienced in the thirties 
of the present century? It in yet too early to say. There are^ 
however, at least two counter-indications. The level of wholesale 
prices has been fairly well maintained during 195J in (J.B.A. and 
U.K. as the following table indicates:— 



’Wholesale 

I’hce 

Index 


U.8.A.(a) 

U.K.(5) 

lDdia(<;) 

I960 

10b 

■259 

401 

1951 

116 

315 

439 

1952 (8 inonllii) 

112 

325 

389 


(u) 1947*49 an base 

fh) 10.^ Ah Kaua 

(c) year ended AugUht, 1989 as base 

That our price kvel h«iH fallen in 1952 relatively to the price 
level abroad is apparent from the fact (hat the terms of trade (the 
ratio of export price index to the import price index) have become 
progresaively unfavourable to us. as would be apparent from the 
following figures:— 

Year and month Terms of trade 


1949-50 


107 

1950-51 


122 

1961-52 


121 

January to March, 

'62 

101 

April to June, 

1952 

88 

July, 

1952 

81 


Moreover, the Five Year Plan involves a considerable volume 
of deficit financing and its net effect is bound to be inflationary. In 
any case, the situation that is developing in India it very intriguing 
and requires careful watohing. 



THE DAY OF BUDDHA'S ENLIGHTENMENT* 

Db. 8. C. Chattsmu, M.A., Ph.D. 

I oonsider mywif fortunate to get thie opportunity of aaiociatiog 
mywlf with this aolemn function and paying my homage to Gautama 
Buddha—the Light of Asia. I thank the Hawaii Buddhist Council 
heartily for giving me this opportunity and inviting me to speak on 
this occasion. 

I come from a land which has been glonAed by the birth of 
Buddha. It is a country of whii-h the dust is sanctified by the foot- 
steps of Buddha, the air iiiiiinated by the spirit of Buddha and the 
sky hallowed with the white radiance of his Uuddbahood. I take this 
opportunity of paying tny humble tribute of reverence to the All- 
Enlightened one. 

In the history of the human race there appear from time to time 
certain superhuman personalities who by virtue of thoir Ood-like 
perfections remind the general mass of mankind of their divine origin, 
demonstrate to the ordinary public the divine in man, beacon men 
to their destined divine goal, and lead them beyond sin and suffering. 
The world has need of such divine personalities for purposes of 
guiding its evolution, elevating the moral consciousness of men and 
conserving the highest values that emerge in the history of mankind. 
Life as it is ordinarily lived by men is a play of biind passions and 
impulses, of conflicting desires and interests, and of clashing cultures 
and ideologies. It inevitably leads to sin and misery, social and 
moral degradation, and racial and national wars. If despite all this 
there is some sort of order and peace in human society, and a slow 
but steady moral progress in the world, that is because of the divine 
light that manifests itself in the lives of these superhuman men and, 
through tliem, illumines the mind of ordinary men, and guides their 
thoughts and deeds along the paths of morality and religion. It is 
88 if the same Supreme Being who maintains the natural order of 
the world tbrougb natuia) iaws, takes on human forms and works 
among men to create and coooerve the moral order of the world when 


* AdiMM detivnsd on Bodtii Dij esdebnlad b* lbs Hawaii Bnddtriat CoaodJ, 
BtMtola. al McKialq' AoditatiaiD, on DeewnberT, itW. Or. CUUariaa ia now at tba 
Uaiwnity of Hawaii aa a VUitiaf PnfasMr. 
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and where that ia found wanting or is eeriooelj threatanad by a 
ainfsl world. 

Oautacpa, the Buddha, was one such divina son of man^ nay 
more, the greatest of the sons of men, who graced the face of the 
earth 2500 years ago. At that time the Brahmanical religion of 
India was on the decline. Social injustice, moral corruption, ritnalietio 
tyranny and fnlile philosophical formulations prevailed in Indian life 
of the times. The mind of Siddhurtba, as the Buddha in his boyhood 
was named, saw through the prevalent confusions and disorders in 
the religion of the day, and devoted itself to the quest of a pore 
moral path that would lead men beyond sm and suffering. After 
six long years of ceeseloss search and constant medi{ation the mission 
of his life was fulfilled. Through intense meditation at the foot of 
a tree in Bodh Gaya he attained the goal of his quest, namely, the 
ISiilightonment (maha-bodhi) of which, in his inmost being, be was a 
manifestation on earth. Thenceforward the tree under which he 
attained bodbi came to bo known as the bodhi tree, and Siddhartha 
became Buddha or the Enlightened. He bound in one the self which 
still was human, and the Self of pure Enlightenment. This Self of 
pure Enlightenment is the Eternal Reality, the Eternal Buddha, of 
which the mfinushi or historical Bud<lha is an incarnation, or the 
fourth and last incarnation im some Buddhists believe. The message 
of his Enlightenment laid the foundition of l>oth Buddhistic philosophy 
and religion. 

At a time when the world is being debased by racial hatred and 
jealousy, and the expanding shadow of international clash and conflict 
darkens the horizon of world politics, it is good for us to remember 
some of the message of the Buddha. 

“All life,’* taught the Buddha, “is one." There is no separate 
eoul in a man which differentiates and isolates him from other men. 
In fact, there is nothing in man which entitles him to say “/am 
this and you are that," through all eternity. It is sheer ignorance 
to think that we are soonany isolated individuals, each of whom 
has his own interest and purpose which are in conflict with those 
of others and have, therefore, got to be fulfilled at the neglect or 
even the sacrifice of all others. This is the heresy of Separateness 
which lies at the root of all the ills and evils from which mankind 
suffers at present. It has brought untold miseries and sufferings upon 
the human race. The evil of separateness and isolationism "causes/* 
as an eminent western writer says, “the rival hatreds of the West/* 
for once we believe that “/ am utterly different, separate from you/* 
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^fratricidal wars in trade, politics, and in the open field will follow 
as a matter of course"/ But the Truth, as taught by the Bnddhii, 
is that we are all inseparably related and interdependent parts of 
one whole, members of one universal life. Hence it ia the duly of 
every man to understand other men as extensions, other aspects of 
himself, as being fellow facets of the same Reality. 

The highest virtues of man, as taught by the Buddha, are maitrl 
tmett&)-*loviDg kindness, karupa*--x'on)pasfiioD, muditi-^sympa^hetio 
joy or satisfaction, and upekkhd—mental equanimity. These shine 
as gems in the life of one who attains moral perfection. Maitif ia a 
living and glowing bt*nse of amity to ail and love for all. It is free 
from the liinilations’of time and place, and bursts through sil harriers 
of color and creed, race and nationality. It subdues and suhlstes 
all forms of animosity and unkindiiness, all feelings of anger, resent¬ 
ment, envy, jealousy and hatred wliich spring from a man's sense 
of separatenesB from the rest of living beings. As is written of the 
would-be Buddhist in the Mcitd Suttat "As a mother, even at the 
risk of her own life, piotects her son, her only son, so let biao cultivate 
love without measure towards all beings." The {X)wer of love is 
wonderful and immeasurable. Love conquers where force fails, love 
converts where coercion fails, love succeeds where earthly power 
admits defeat. One of the greatest pronouncements ever made in 
the field of morality is contained in the Dhammapada, one of the 
finest Buddhist scriptures: "Hatred ceaseth not by hatred ; hatred 
cea^eth but by love. This is the eternal law." 

Karuna is another shining gem in man's moral life. He who 
understands the one-ness of all life feels the sorrows and sufferings 
of all other beings OB his own. His heart beats with sympathy for 
all beingb who are fallen and down-trodden, suppressed and oppressed, 
afflicted and miserable, and he works for,tbeir physical wellboiug and 
moral uplift. 

Mudita is the third great virtue which adorns the life of a morally 
perfect men. It is sympathetic joy for the joys of other beings who 
for some joyous reason are rejoicing, without any sense or feeling of 
envy and rivalry towards them. It is a sign of man's natural weakness 
tbit he cannot sometimes feel happy when be finds bis fellow beings 
to be more fortunate and happier than himself. But one who strives 
for moral perfection should be free from all such narrowmindedness 

‘ Cbiitlcnst HaD)elire7*> Bnddhim (p. 881 from which ! rsecired much help in writiof 
tbit cddim. 


a-iswr-i! 
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and roeanocst. Sympaibetic parucipatioD in tli« joya of otfa«ra ia aa 

mocb aod ag great a virtue as sympatbetio sorrow, kanipi or 
compasaioD. 

The lagt of the virtues which marks the height of spiritual eicelleiice 
in man is upekkhi or Equanimity of the mind in all conditions aod 
oircumstances of life. The ups and downs of life, the frowns and 
favors of the powers that be, and the joys and sorrows of the world 
do not disturb the mental equilibrium and internal peace of the 
perfected saint. Calm, serene and self-possessed he lives in peace 
and bliss. But, be it remembered, that he is not apathetic and 
indifferent to the welfare of those who are still writhing in pain and 
misery. On the contrary, love and sympathy for‘all beings increase 
with [torfect enlightenment and persuade tbo perfect man to idiare 
bis wisdom with them and work for their moral uplift and epiritoal 
wellbeing. Such was verily the life of Oautama, the Buddha, to 
whom I pay rny homage once again and pray for “Peace to all 
Beings," 



Round the Worid 


JiptBMlXom 

The new Amurican SecreUiy of State, Mr. Dulles, haa emphAsieed 
oourse of A resume of foreign affairs that the occupation of South Korea 
by Communist forces would make the dofeuce of Japan absolutely 
impossible and Japan's position AS u sovereign independent state prooari* 
ous. Instead of Japan becoming a bastion of deinocraeyi it will be 
transformed into an annexe of the Communist world. What Mr. Dulles 
hoB stated is a historical truism. 

In the first half of lUth century Korea was Hupposed to be a tributary 
both of China and Japan. It was true that the hold of b>th these 
countries on the empire of Korea was very loose. But all the same, somS 
kind ol Hu/.craiuty was supposed to have noon exercised over the peninsula 
by both the ueiglibours. Bui after the ilestorution Japan lorged ahead 
as a modernised state and Hh power and influenoo bt*cume inoreua>ngty a 
factor to ho reck mod with. For some years, of course, Chma Uisputed 
by various means tiio cdlabtisbuiout of uuy kind of Japanese hegemony 
over Korei. But by the Sino-Japaoese War of i8U5 it was finally decided 
that not China but Japan would he tbo protector ol whtil was uppropria* 
teiy Culled the Hermit Kingdom. 

In the next lew* years, however, there was a challenge from another 
quarter m respoct of Japan's supremacy over Korea. This tiino tbs 
challenge came from the Czarist Empire which had already been extended 
to the Pacific Ocean. In order that this chuiloago might be offootiveiy 
met the Japanese Uovernment took recourse not only to uulitury propane 
tions but to diplomatic tactics. White the army aud navy were placed 
on a modern foetmg, diplomatic negotiations were opened at London with 
the British Governoieot nod finally in January, 1902 what bus been known 

t 

in liistoiy as AngloJapanese alliance was arrived ut. As a result of this 
diplomatic success the Japanese Government became assured that if 
there was now a trial of strength between Japan and lltissia. no third 
powder would come to the assistaoce of the latter without ensuring Britidi 
Assistance to the former. Actually two years later Japan found herself 
at war with Kussia and it stands to the credit of Japaneis heroism and 
power of military organisation that the Russian Leviathan was oompelled 
to sue for peace in 1905. 

Tnrough the mediation of the Amerioan Presideat, Ur. Theodore 
Boosevelt, the treaty of PorUmoutfa was signed. It left the Korean 
field open to Japan for foil expimtation. Pifa years, however, elapsed 
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before Korea waa fc^malJy annexed to the empire of Japan. But before 
the formal annexation a* after it. Ko'oa was under Japanese domioatioa. 
This was really dictated by the weakness of the Korean Government. 
If to fact the peoinbula could be administered on an independent basis, it 
would not have been much of a danger to Japan. But iti weakness roused 
the cupidity now of China and now of Russia and sonae time) of both. In 
case, however, either of the two exercised dominance over the Korean 
Government, Japan would be open to easy attack by either of them. In 
(act the geographical position of Korea in relation to Japan has been 
regarded by historians as analogous to that of tlie low countries in relation 
to Britoio, Just as Britoin could not allow the dominotion of these 
countries by any great power without serious detnineut to her own 
interests, so also Japan could not allow' Korea to fall under the control of 
either China or Russia without making liur nwu defence very precarious. 

At the present time northeui half of Korea is already under 
Communist control. In other words this portion of the peninsula may 
be regarded as being under the intlueucu of both the two countries which 
Japan may very well dread. In case the t>oiiihcrn half also comts under 
the same influence, Japan's iuclependence will boconio untenable. 


M» C. C. 


The 27th January, was observed ns the National Cadet ('orps 

Day in different parts of Indm. In the national as well as state capitals 
parades were held and the President of the Republic and State Governors 
took the salute. The N. C. C. is n second line of defence. Altogether 
the Corps consists today of 70,0 '0 cadets nud oiricers. In West Bengal 
the numbor which has joined the Corps is 8iX)0. In course of speeches 
made by the President and Governors, it was emphasised that the Corps 
was both an instrument of defence as also n centre of education and 
discipline. Tho cadets by moking themselves properly trained aod 
disciplined will not only be a source of strength as such to the State when 
an euiecgcnry arises but it will nUo bo nn example in re^'peot of couiage, 
disoipliuti, pnlriotism and other virtues t> the rest of the population in 
tho country. Enthusiasm for tho National Cadet (^orps is unfortunately 
not yot ns WKlcspiead anionj; our young men as it should bj. There are 
many who liavo not joined it not because there are any insuperable 
difficulties m thoir way but simply because they are indifferent to the 
utility of this organisation. H is high time that this indifference is 
dissipated and givas place to a now interest m the cause of national 
dofanoa. National Cadet Corps is a body to which tha ambition of many 
of our young men for national servica may have its fulfilment. As it bat 
bean stated already, it is both an instrumeot of service as also a oanti*a of 
•ducaUan which one cannot reoaiva by merely being a student of a collage 
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or Univortity. It n our hope that tho observaoce oi tha National Cadat 
Covpa Day will giaa a new atimulua to Univarstly and oollaga atudanU to 
be aaaociated in an increasing number with the Corps. To bear arena for 
one's oountry and learn to defend it when required is a privilege wbiQfa 
bad been denied to most of ua so long as (he country was under foreign 
domination. Now, that inpediment has been removed. It j« time there* 
lore to be awakened to our responsibility. 

IntilUlaiioe In Large and Small Famillee: 

It has not yet been established that psychological test ia infallible 
in respect of bringing out into relief the comparative merit of different 
persons. In coosequenoe of that, many people have looked askance at the 
application of this Ce^ for the recruitment of olBoen for the Army and 
Civil Services. Recently an item of nows from Britain attracted our 
notice. It tells ua that na a rO'^ult of psycliolog eal tirat it was brought 
out that m large families children did not b.-como as alert and m ritorioua 
as children in siuall families. One of the grouada cited is that m small 
families boys and girls get greater aitention from their parents and have 
greater opportunity of learning by incimato contact with them. In large 
families, however, children are apt to bo oeglocted and in oonsequenoe of 
that they do n >t get nu opportunl'y of havmg their mind properly 
developed, intellect (ruined and vision widened. To ui ika conclusion 
arrived at appears to be rather unjustifi-^d. Voiy ofton it is found that 
in a small family boy^ and gtria b ^come tn }ro self-oontred and liave less 
opportunity of having their ideas brushed up. Their imagination also 
becomes crammed and duUed. In a large family, however, they are 
thrown into each other's company and thereby iearn much. They enjoy 
greater opportunities of comporiog thoughts and ideas and it becomes 
easier to have their angularities blunted and ideas chastened. 

Moaaadeq ud Kuhanl: 

Many people in India had an impression that the strong position of 
Mossadeq. the Prime Minister of Iran, woi^ duo largely to the support 
which was given to him by lyatuliah Knslinni. The latter is a teljgiaus 
leader and is extremely nationaliKi in outlook and principle. His followers 
are orthodox Muslims and as such they are a bulwark against the infittra- 
tion of leftist ideas in Persian politics. Until recently Kasbani ond 
Moasadeq acted band in hand and it was consequently difficult to under* 
stand M to bow far Mossadeq's success was due to the oonffdence which 
he bimaelf inspired in the people of Persia and bow far it was due to the 
support given to him by Kaebani and bis followers. With rotpeot to the 
plenary powers which Mossadeq requested the Persian Legislature to 
acoord to him, there was, however, a difference of opinion between him 
and Kashaoi- The latter has been the Speaker of the T^wer Eotise of 
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tb« Fertififi ParHament, although be aeldom, if ever, atieada to ita 
dutiei« He did not agree‘with the IVIme Miniiter in the damatid tot 
plenary powert. He actually went out of hta way to write to the memberi 
of the Parliament that the demand should not be oomphed with. There 
ia, of couraef no doubt about it that Kaahani'a Tiew*pomt will have 
wideipread support in countries outside Persia. Those who are believers 
in deoiooracy and parliamentary goTcmment would certainly think 
thousand times before they would support the conferment of legislative 
authority in a blanket form upon the Prime Minister. In inlcr-war years 
it was onjoymont of suuh plenary powers by the Cabinet which was 
responsible largely for the loss of prestige hy the Parliament in Republican 
Germany. This was in fact one of the main rc^asons for the victory of 
Nar,ism in that country. But however legitimate'was the difference of 
opinion between KaHhnni and Mossadeq. the fact stands out that Kashani's 
appeal to his follow mernberfl of the legislature foil absolutely flat. 
Mossarli*!] bad overv thing in his own w’ay. Plenary powers wore conferred 
up^)ii him as d«mand(*d. Tins illustvato'i that it was more or less a myth 
that Mo'Sudoq is dependent to a great extent upou the support of Kadiaui. 



and Notice 3 of '35oo6d 

CllliUk Todaf* —By Sundarlal, The Currents Book Depot, Kanpur. 
Pp. 701. Price 7-8. 

The book under review is ike official report of the Indian (loodwUI 
Mission which went to China m September, 1051, in connootiou with the 
observance of the fiscond anniversary of the efttablishrneul of the People's 
Bepublio of China in October ot ihnt year. An invitation had been seni 
out by such Chinese organisations ns (he AlbCbtua Poacr^ Couuoil and 
All*China Federation of Labour to tboir counterparts in ludm namely 
Indo-Cbina Friendship Atsoioation ond AlUndia Peace Council to send 
their representatives on the ocoasum retorred (0 above. Dr, Saifuddio 
Kilchlew, the Pref^ident of the Alt-Inilin Peace f'ounctl, could not re^tpond 
to the invitMtion personally and consequently his place as leader of the 
Mission was taken by Mr. > Sundarlal. The Mission inuiud**d twelve 
other members chosen from among different organisations and walks 
of life. A largo proportion was Univeraity and Celloge tosohers. e.3.» 
Professor Habib, Profe‘>sor V.K.U.V. llao, Professor Mujeeb, Mr. 
Tripurarv (Jhakravarty and Mr. N. (\ Dhattacbaryya. The Journalists 
were rcpretonte<l by Mr. Sundarlal hiinselt and Mr. Ksranjia while social 
workers had Ihoir represcniativo'' in Di. J. C. Kumarappa and Mrs. 
Hanna Heu. Dr. Mulhraj Anaud represented authors, 

The Missiou was ill Chma fot nix weeks and bad an ^opportunity of 
visiting dtfforoDt Chinese including Konie in Manchuria. The> 

also earov in cent net with n mnnbei uf cclobritics of present-day China 
including Mrs. Sun Yut-Son Members of the Mission had a crowded 
programme which included not onh attendance at official parties but 
ui$o visits to cducutiontii inrititutions, judicial courts and industrial ct- 
(abliflbineDtH. The report (ells us that in a city liko Canton which formerly 
bristled with beggars, the Mission did not soiiceany of them. This was 
certsinlx an important achievement of the new regime. Beggars mayf 
of course, be removed cither by providing them with useful employment 
or simply by police measures. It m not stated in the Report as to how 
ttsaotly the beggar problem which disfigures sicia) life in moat countries, 
particularly in the East, has been solved within so short a time. 

In the same city the MiAsion visited the Hun VaUSeu University. The 
dress worn by all members of the stafl was practically uniform and simple. 
Teachers were paid either in kind or in money according to cboioe. In 
anj event the highest paid oAoial was the President of the University 
who in addition to bis duties as executive Head also took some classes 
in philosophy. His salary was equivaleat to Rs. 850 in our curretioy. 
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The iovrett paid member of the etaff drew Be. 150. lo other worde the 
dfsorepancy between htghoit and lowest salaries was very small unlike 
in other countries. Another thing which the Mission noticed was that 
in China there was no bousing problem. A decent set of rooms with 
bath was available for Rs. 42 per month. China had fought wars in« 
oessantly for decades and could not devote much lime to the cultivation of 
the arts of peace during this war period. In view of this the solution 
of tbe housing problem by new China appears aatonisbing. 

In a paper mill which wu4 visited by a number of members of tbe 
Mission, Mr. Sundarlal records that workers were divided into eight grades 
in regard to tlio payment of wages. Unskilled labourers were divided 
into three grades and hkilled into five grades. But here also the die- 
crepancy between highest and lowest wages was small, the lowest being 
Ra. 08 per month and the highest Its. 108 per month. Again for lower 
paid workers only there wore other amenities provided by the mill. In 
this connection it should also be stated that the salary of Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters in China is Us. 401 per month. There must, however, be other 
amenities and facilities for these MiuUtors which have not been men¬ 
tioned in tbe book, 

Mr. Sundarlal has given US an unvarnished account of what he and 
his colleagues heard, suw, and did during the six weeks they were in 
China. Tlio book has no scholarly pretoosions. IViuting and get-up 
are not attractive. 

N. C. Bot, 


Welfkn Economics and tbe Theory of the State.^By William J. 
Baumol. Longmans, Oreon and Co., London * 1952. Pp. 171. Price 
21 shillings. 

Dr. Baumol is one of the three or four economists who have made 
significant contributions to the theory of welfare economics in recent 
years and have discovered dilficultios all the way. One sometimes feels 
disheartened at (bo amorphous statu that walfaro economics seems to 
have reached, but one has also to recognise that knowledge grows more 
out of doubts and uncertainties than out of convincing demonstrations. 
Dr. Baumol had written in hie younger (but not vory far off) days on 
subjects like the community indifference curve based on the Kaldor 
principle, and one could expect that his doctoral thesis on welfare eoonom* 
ios and the theory of the State would oontain valuable tbeoretioal ex* 
ploratioDs. 

This expectation has been more than fully realised in hfs exoelleoi 
analysis of the pure theory of the production optimum and the *ideel 
output*. One remembers the strenuous manner in which the Pigouvian 
student had to tackle this problem and the large armoutr of tools he 
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KHiuired for comiug i>o tniiuple ooaelusious. tmtl (lie 

prOBeot tiraea there have beea import^int developments: the JParetian 
equilibrium aualysis has beeu expanded and reinstated; the plaoe of 
rent in oost nod price analysis has been lully explored ; econonoints Itavo 
clearer ideas about the 'eccnamies of scale'; and the many nspeots of 
the problem of external economies have been studied. Dr. Baumol has 
thus been able to start from a fairly high level and the result ia a very 
rigorous and noat presentation of the basic problem of social costs under 
different market types. 

There arc of course simplifying u<8umptums, and the most inipurtant 
of these arc that consumers* aowreigruy is basic io Paretian nnulyais 
and that downward-sloping, convex-to-iho-origm. n )n-interseoting com¬ 
munity ind ffereiice Curves are poMnissibio and perhaps discoverable. Dr. 
liaumora text was ready before Arrow's l>ook on the subject appeared 
and enusequeutty ho is unable to do anything more than mention in a 
footnote that the cominiiaity mdiflcrom'u curvei of the l\pe he has used 
do not satisfy .all of Arro v'g criteria for a fully-ranked social welfare 
function. And it is obvious from his analysis that the 'ideal output* is 
ideal only in tho housq that given consumer preferences are sntisffod at 
the highest level praeticuble. A social welfare function can be dofined 
in wider tcruis and it m nt brasf necessary that welfare economists should 
show constant nwarmcbs of the limitations of Htatic analysis and of the 
need for incorporating dynamio elements into tho theoretical framowwk. 

Dvnamic clenivnts flo however come in whoa Dr. Baumol enters 
*» 

into his pditical economy'. Ilia book really falls into two parts. The 
fiirtl deals with the idral output nml ends with an analysis of tho difficul- 
tio' of taking ‘compolili n .as a lorin’, i.c., of a pricing principle based 
on social marginal co^ts. 'I ho second part is an interesting excursion 
into tho social and pobtical philosophy of welfare economics. Hero he 
enters straight into a discussion which the ninete»*ntli century writers 
delighted in—the pn.lifein of '^Lato-intcrvcntion in the affaii's of the in* 
dividual with ft view to increasing the welfare of the indiv.dud. The 
inoin point he develops is that a person may individually realise that 
course A is the most d-sirable from his own standpoint, but still ho may 
follow course D because he is not quite sure that others will foilow 
course A. It is possible that this is typical of an entire community and 
that while every one would like to pursue course A, ever>* one Octually 
pursues a lower-ranked alternative course. In such a case, "the essence 
of democratic government may be the voluntary acceptance of a central 
agency of intimidation designed for the attommeot of the desires of the 
public." 

Exomples can be found in many different directions. Every one is 
■ndividually interested in a high level of employment, but no one may 
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be willing to bring about such cbangea in hit oonaumption or inreatnwnt 
habits as w uld maintsia a high level ol otnploymeDt; if the State now 
coerces, h is really satisfying detnoc'afic community preft^renoea. No 
one bank finds it fully profitable to do what very bank ds^tres to achieve, 
and ooeruion by tbo Statr or tho Central Bank may be a weifare-inrreasing 
step. One con multiply instances—beginning born competitive war 
prepurationi and 'neighbour-begguring* taiiff policies down to the Sidgwick- 
Pigou chienney^Bmoke ease—and one ct>ntinually comes bark to the con¬ 
clusion that individunU acting individually often find it to their interest 
to act in a manner in which they would not have acted if only they 
could be sure fdK>ut other pi opie's behaviour. And one gets an answer 
to tin; paradox ‘‘that the citi/en may vote to hav,- the State coerce him'* 
and that *‘in so doing he may lic completely ratioun!.,” 

It is refreHhiiig to got fioni un economic analyst this inieresiing 
exercise in tho political logic o-l tho economics of control, and to many, 
it may be an lutollcctual rciiot tu move from the byper-surfnee world 
of Pareto, Hicks an<l Hainueison in tlie first part to tho human world of 
Mill, Sidgwick and Oreen in tht- second. The transition is perhaps a 
little too quick and seems to have a Moileru tlreata flavour about it; 
but welfare uconomies will never be complato until its strict economic 
ooncluBions are integi iled with the political assumptioiis hehmd particular 
types of social wulfun; funetioua. We arc gradually rodiscoveriog ‘poli¬ 
tical economy’ and Dr. Ihtuinol has made a valuable contrioution to the 
Qowly-startevI piocess of exploratit'ii and nyutbosis. 


HUABAT4l»il Datta. 





Tbachers and Pkoguess UK Education and Cudturr 

Recently in delivering the Convoi^atiou Addres'^ at Aligarh Prof* 
BadbakriBbnan emphasised the role of teachers in the expansion and 
improveraent of education and culture so much needed in India at the 
present time. There are still ^ine who l)eli 6 Yo that once good 
library and laborst 015 facilities are provided to the students, their 
need is adequately catered to. Tlicy believe that the role of teachers 
in this regard is only of secondary imporianco. This is, however, 
a very superficial view of the responsibility which teachers have to 
undertake both in tower and higher rungs of education. In India 
before the CHtablishnu iit of Rritish rule, education had always centred 
round a teacher. It is true that large educational establisliments 
were not rare in this country. The uamcH of such Universities 
as Nalanda aud Uikramsila are famous in Indian educational and 
cultural amiftlB. But in such institutioDS also teachers counted the 
most. The> were never ovcrwJiolincd and overshadowed by the orga¬ 
nisation. But side by side such large Universities, individual teachers 
maintained 011 their own educutioual centres and their reputation 
attracted to them students from diflerent parts of the country. These 
latter had to reside in the house of the teacheiH and took lessons 
from them in ditTcrent hours of tlie day. In other words, education 
was less an organisational aflair and more an affair of personal relation- 
»-b}p between the teachers aud the students. The {KTSunaiily, learning 
aud character of the teacher alone counted apd had their repercusHioos 
on the training of the students. Even in these days this system 
has been maintained in tlic field of training given on traditional linen. 

It may be emphasised in this connection that long before the art 
of writing was developed there were opiiortunittes of learning in 
different centres. People gained knowledge not by reading books but 
by listening to lectures of the teachers and holding disputations with 
them. In other words, every thing cocinted on the teacher. He was 
the one pivot of the educational system. Even when writing came 
into vogue and band-written books were available, the> wer^ wra*en 
ao teraely and in so compact a form that without the help tcacbeis 
acquisition of knowledge and training of the mind and intellect were 
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out of the questioD. Hence the importance of teacbere and the 
reverence fihovin to them. 

In the 19tb century when EngliBb edncation was introduced, the 
teacher had still to fill the most important role. Books were 
Bccondaiy. Teachers' instruction was the primary thing. In the Hindu 
College at Calcutta which was the first modern school established 
for imparling education in European AiIh and Sciences, such teachers 
as Derozio and Richardson were the most important factor of the 
intellectual revolution which the College succeeded in creating in the 
outlook of Bengali intelligentHia. Students who passed through this 
institution would not have been as worthy as they were if they had 
not come under the influence of the teachers refen'ed to above. Later, 
after the establishment of the Universities, students who attended 
the classes of their affiliated colleges were attracted not so much by 
their general atmosphere a?, by the reputation and |>erHonahty of the 
professors. The names of teachers like Benoycndranaih Sen, H. M. 
Percivul, Uoun Sankar De, Heraniba Chandra Muitra and Ramendra 
Hundar Trivedi, to name only a few, were really liousehold words in 
educated Bengal. 


It is ttuo that no\\*-a-days in addition to ;:ood and learned 
teachers an educational institution requires many other tilings. It 
requires well-situated buildings, Kpacioup. rooms, up-to-date library 
arrangementH and well-equipped laboratories. It has to provide 
necessary facilities tor pliysic.ii (raining, maintain good playgrounds 
and open out to students opportunilios foi difFerent extra curricular 
activities. But inepitc of tliese, the fact ntauds out that the teachers 
arc the core of a University organisation. If they are ill-chosen, 
discontented and do not put forth their best energy in giving instruc¬ 
tions to ibo boys, other paraphernalia will he of little account in train¬ 
ing the mind t*f the young generations. In view'of what has been 
stated iihovc, Tiof. Hudhakrishnan has done the right thing by 

cniplui>isin;: again (Iw iiniHuiance of the role of teachers for the 
tiaining of vouth. 


The Rt. Mon. Hilarv Mae^quand, M.P. at tue Univbbsity 

Ihe Rt. Hon, Hilary Marqound, M.P., who bad been a uietnbei* 
of ilu? British Labour ( abinet, delivered u lecture on Welfare Stab* 
in Britain on the 0th January, 19)3* The lecture was very much 
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appreciated by Post-Graduate stadents piM-ticulsrly of the Departme&t 
of Ecooomicv. 




V 




Mr. John Loftus's Leotore 

Mr. John LfOftus, Economic CouDbellor oC the American Embassy, 
also epoke to the Post-Graduate students of Economics on the 9th 
January, 1059 on the Economic Foreign Policy of the United States. 



Official Notifications 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
XotiBcMiuD No. R/^/5d/0.S.B. 


It ii notified for goaarsl information that the following clangee in CbapUr XXXVII of 
tb« Uagulatioos (edition of 1951) rfUtiog to tbo M.Kc. Examiaatton in Pb/aiea baTo been 
•auctioned 67 Goveromant: — 

fi) In pago 436 the distributitm of papers iu the syUabus under bead‘Pbytiea'be 
raplaeed by the following 

Paper I Theory f vibratious and i»tructure uf matter inclodiog atoms, moleooles 

aod solid. 

Paper II Tbertuodyoamici and lladialioo. 

Paper III Field Theory of Electricity, Special Relativity and Electronics. 

Paper IV Q isntam Theory and Nuclear Physics. 

(ti) Id page 437 the list of topici in Paper V be replaced by the following 

tl) X-Rays. 

(J1 Advanoed Optics. 

(;M (leopbysict. 

(4) Naciaar Physics. 

Tbo above chaugoa will be given effect to from the aetsioa 1953-54. 

Senate Houae, \ H, DATTA. 

Tbo U2Dd January, 1953, Registrar, 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Ministry of Education. 

No. F. 4MO/5i-S. I. Now Doibi 'i, dated the Idtb Noveinbor, 195J. 
Subject Modified Overseas SchoUrvhips Scheme—1933-51. 


.'Ippfi’cuficnr. 

I «m direotod to state that the Government of liulii havo dt-cided to conti'ioo in 1953-54 
tbo Modified Ovorsen^ Scholarships Scbeint- for teachers einoloycd in t tie Uoivsrsitios aod 
i*oniparahle lustiuitions in order to enable the n t) raise tho standard of lustructioo and 
roaoateb. It is boil'd that wi h the a^aiUbility of ppecial.sed training in various subj«*cts 
in the Uaiveisities lo India, the need of atHding of o<ir studoits abroad for higher studies 
will ceaae iu future. 

9. The various details the Sobame are given as under ; 

( 0 ) Namber of Scholarships— About 93. 

[b) Ftnanciaf/mpficatioru—The Gnvarnmant of India will coDtribtiU 5U p^r cent, of 
Lbc entire ouat of stndies abroad of tha s.dectod oandidatas and (be remaining 50 percent. 

will bavo to be borne by the Spouoring authority. It U open to the «poosoriog authority 
to takv any gnarantee from ih) sponsored icboUr or his surety as may be considered fit 
in oese the aponauring authority decided to share its own share of 53 per cent of tbe ezpeO'^ 
ditttie with tike aat^ted candidates. It is made clear that the mitre leaponnbility of the 
50 per cent, of iba expeadituro thail be of the spoosonog antboriiy and 00 apolicattoa will 
ba eonsideted onlesa a oairgorioal ciiarantee by the iponaonog antbority to meet 50 per eent. 
of tbe expenditara is fiirnisbed to the Govemment of India. 

(c) Ratc$ (>/ difotfaecrs—Tbc loUawing paymenta to ibe a^holars to ba aant Abroad 
under the Modified Overseas SoboUrthipa Bcheme 1953-54 wiU lie made, 0 / vhfch the Oorern- 
went cf /iidiu iriff be rfsj»on#ib?r for ciify SO pff cnif. 
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d . jummim* t 

(i) War VmiUd Ki^fdom^ 969 p»r mnaBm in ln«tUtiU lAhw thaa OzUrd nnd 
CtHihn^e, M 49 per iDSon is Oxford tad Ctmbrtdge. 

For Cfnited 5tat«« of imorico- fl.BOn per annum. 

fitf) For oCbor oouuiWet'^Wi'll be '1edd*>4 eeparuteiy when DMeeurj. 

B, Booifctf BMtfnftuf ippAraCut itnd Study Tour. 

rp to a maxiroum of £30 per enoum in United Kingdom and IK 193 per annum in 
ibe United Statee of America. 

This will b« sdmiaatbts to scholars for w*uiin purpbe«ft of equipment and siodp 
tour are ccn^iderf'd as ID eaaeotiai part of their iratoi*g requiremenU and Ibe 
•(D*iimt in each case will be aauctioned for the a«*liial reqiiirsmente SQhjeol to 
the maximum laid down. For a part-cf a year only prrrporliouale amount will 
be permiiatbla. 

r. Medical Erpeneet* 

Nil. 

Students may be stKiaed to insure themselres st their owu expeoRe, in their own 
interest. 

D. Fqurpment uud Sea Jcurncij d/foiratu'cr. 

Nil. 

E. Panatjf, 

(>) Clans IT Railway fare from tb^ place of re»>ideurc to the port of embarkation and 
bark. 

.ii> Rcr»>nd /Tourist Ctaa* ’^'•a-osssag*. both trays, whichever is available. 

<i»l Third Clas* fin United Kmcdomi/C-osrh Clast fin United States of Amciica) from 
ibe port of diHcmh «rkatioti to the piece of study and hack. 

t\ TstfioN and F/arui«(if»t>ii Fees, 

TuifiAn and rsarnh atum free w«Mitd be paid direct to the Univeraitlea or rnstitu* 
liona c nerrn-d in ewy res^. No inonrv is to be paid for taping heifs < r reports. 

Psyineot cf ^heUMhip will be niade in acrordsooo with this Minislrv lottsr No, 

F. -U-a/b^ S. T . dated 81st July. 1952 and it will oomiiienco frum the date Uie 
•cbolar reaches the country of h>H study. 

The Government of India will not ordinarily meet any sxiwoditure Over and Sbova 
50 pijr r» nf . of the rates n mtioned above. 

(li) Courrea' 0 /.Sfudi/—The sponvormg authority should, while forwsrding tbs appli¬ 
cations. hcrutiniso tbo courses <>f study |>ro|KNied by tl>o oandidatos and should certify tost 
the proposed courses ulll bs useful to Die aitihorily coucerned. 

fc) Duratton -Tho j)erio<! of study nill noiinalH ba fmin ous to throo years depsodfog 
on tbs nature of tbc course prcd^^^f). 

(f) Bond^Tho caudidaica (iaally irlstjed will have to cxecuts a bond with tlio Govotu- 
inent of India as in the enclosed form. 

( 9 ) Age—It is desirable tbst only those teschers rosy h# recommended who after 
irsining will t>e able to serve the nniversiiy/InMiiute f<T sl>oot a period of ten years at least. 

(5) Passatjf and Vttas^ Pas^acc will ho attitnf’cd by the Government of India through 
their sorreditsf Travel Agents, ('andulatcs selected will bn required to rrakc Ibcir own 
arrangements for securing passport-'^ and visas from. State Oovernmeiitt and anthorilics 
cuDcerosd. 

(t) Mode of .Vr/rt f 5011-The fniversiiy. etc, taking part in the Scheins will forward 
to ihs Oovemrneot of India f(jur spplicatioos of ibsir lioruint'sv srrsogsd in ord^r of Ibeir 
prioiiiy. The bual selection will ^ msdr by ibu Oovernment (4 India. 

I am to request that if your Univeraity/Justt'iiie/Btate Qovornment decide to participate 
in this Schema applications from not more than fo'ir of ymir nominees in doplioste In lb# 
praaeribed application forms, iodicating tb^ order of your priority of your teachers of your 
uoiveraity/Iosticute/Stata Ooy«roinAnt may kindly be forwarded to this Miuistry so as to 
raaeh doI later tbaa the 8 rd January, 1953. 

Ineomplete anpllcationa, or app'ieationi received direct frsto the oandidatas or later 
Ibu tbedM apeet3#»d will not be'‘otertsfi)#'] by this tgtnistry noder any riroamatanoes. 
Eight applieetioo forms are eno&osed herewith for your use. 

This may kindly be leltDowledged at an early date. 

J. M, GDGNANI, 
For Secretary, 
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nNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMUrSSION 

Poit Box Nc. Oholpar Hodbo, New Delhi. ib« 5tb Dnxnnbera 1999, 

No. P. 19/1«/M.E U8W/M»y-62/R. No. 92T). 

5u6;<fcf r -EErlmioo of Bhri Gangs Dh*r fRoI* No. 937, Joint BonricM Wing Exnmt* 
nation. May. 1059) from Etatninationa and aeloetioDt oondoeted by the 
UoioD Pnblic Service Commiatioo. 


T am dirikoted to inf iriii vou tint tbn Hnion Public Service CoromiaaioD have debarred 
Shrt Ganga Dbar from applying f all examinationa and aeU’ctions ta be ojodaoted by tham 
in fiitDftf. The pa»ticalar« fbe candidate arc given below :» 


]. Name of the Caodtdatc. 

9. Examination for which 
ha wai a candidate. 

3. place of birth. 

4. Date of bi^th. 

6. Father'a name and addreaa. 

3. Tteieoni for debarring. 

7. Remarka. 


Hia candidature for Toinl Service 
cancelled. 


Sfari Ganga Dbar. 

Join^ dervioea Wing, May, 1969L 

Banaraa (TT. P.). * 

13 1-1935. 

Pt. n%lk»-itbna DraviJ. K 99/50, Kapi* 

l««bwar Galli. Dnrga Ghat, Banaraa. 

Ta'nntrin? with ftie date '^f birth in bia H-(tb 
Si'hool Bxa nin»li^n Cer*i3ca‘e 

D**-ar»-ed perman-nt’f frun an'Wing frr all 
fiitnr*' cxaminatinna and aM'V'tinna to be 
condnrted bv the Hnion Public Service 
Commiaaion. 

Win? PxirnmiMon held in Mar. 19.59 has been 

B SHnKL4. 

Deputy Secretary. 


No. F. 8'36 5‘2.K. 


Subject : Pxcluajon of Shri Avtar Singh Bcdi (Roll Number ftt7 -Military Wing 
’^xaininatinn. June. 15)52) from exami'^ationa and aelecttooa conduced by 
the fTni *n Public Service Commiasion. 


I am directed to inform ton th »t the Dnion Public Serviee C''mmiaaioo bat* debarred 
Sbrl Avtar Sinuh B'-di 'rom applying For all (be etaininationa and «ele<'ticna to be oonductod 
by them in future Th** particnlara of the candidate «re given below 


1. Name of the candidate. 

9. Kxamination for which Ilf waa 
a candidate. 

Place of birth. 


Avtar Singh Bedi. 

Militarv Wing Examinat'on h*<d in Jon*. 1959 
for adnitaa<nn to the Military Wing of the 
National Defeuce Academy. 

Girranwala Waat Pakiatan). 


Date of birth. According to re:ord« of PunWh nntveraity hii 

correct date of birth ia <.6 1031 hot he auh- 
iuPte<l Headma«ter'a Pr^isional Matrimila- 
(ion Certificate in which be forged the aatiy 
of date of birib and ctai med 4 6.1939. 


S. Khein Singh Bedi International College, 
Uandif Street, Sbadlpura, New l>elbi«-43. 

Made fatae statement in regard to bia date of 
birth by elaimmg diffeioet date of btrtb to 
■oil tbe ocoevi'm end in order lo aoiipoci the 
aame be aobmitted forged doettmeol. 

Remarka: -Debarred pennasently from applying for ell fotaie ezeauiiatkKia and 
aeleoUona to be ooodiielfd by tbe OommiaaioD. 

Hia oandidatnre for the Military Wing Rxamiaatioa held in June^ 1959 baa bcaa 
eancellad. 


5. Father'a name and addreat. 

6, Raaaoof for debarring. 


a SHUSLA, 

Dfgnff Seartisrf. 
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No. i\ 4/i8/6sl>K. 


>->8iolatwo oC ShMo M||itev Frftbtekar Qowftftdo iJKttU No, lW>**ltagiaoictfi4 
Smvwm EimpiDoUott-^JonoTy, X9ft8) from uoiDiaall^ ti»4 ttHg ^hff tP 
coBdooted by ttio T^aios Poblfo Strvioo Ooaimiwi«i. m 

1 am diioeUd to inform you that th« Uoioo Public Seivioo ComoitMion have debamd 
Sbm Madhav Trabbakar Ouwa^ from aiiplyiag for aU asaukioation* and atlaolioiia to ba 
coodnetad Ibam is futart, Tba partioulara ol the caudidata ara givan balow ; 

!• Name of tbo oaodidato. Madbaa Prabbabar Oowaodua 


'i BiamioafkiQ for wbicb ba was 
a oaodidato* 

9. Plaoa of blxtb. 

4. Data of biitb« 


Sogioaoriog Sarvieta Examioatwo, Jaouan, 

1W8. 

DaTaraata (Bombay Stau*. 
a6*4*1936 


5. Faibar’a oaioe aud addi^s^. Prabbakar Balaji GowauJa, P. 0, Dararaata, 

Diatrtct t^atara Booth, Bombay, 

6. Raaa'>ua fur dtbarriog. rani|>f nog with the dale ol birth entry in tba 

. Malficulalion Ocrti6cgta> 


7. Reiuarkf. Debarred permaoeotly from applying for all 

future exammatiooa and aeleotiooft to ba 
t-ooducUd by ibe Uoiou Public BerTice 
CcfODitaaioo. 


Ifia candidature for ili»* Kiigioeeriug Seivicaa Esamiualiou—January, 1958 baa beau 
cancelM. 


No. F. 4/i>4/&a-B. 


Suhjtct :~ExclQ«too of Sbrea Batlapali Uupta (Boll No, 965—EngineariDg Btrekaa 
Kxaminaiion—January, 1958) from exaiuinaUuoa aud selectiona cooduol^ by (ba Uuioo 
Public Bervica Comcuistioo. 

1 am directed to lufoiiu you that the Uuico Public Seivica Commuaioo have debarred 
Shite Bailapali Uupta from appiucg lor all axamiuatiooa and aelecliuoa to be cooduotod 
by ibctii 10 future. Tbe particulars of ibe candidate ara given below 


1. Name of ibe cendidaW. 

i. Examination for wbicb be wea 
a candidate. 

3. Place of birtb. 

4. Date of buth. 

5. Favb«r*a name and addreaa. 

ft. Beaacna for debarring. 


SaiUpati Cluptu. 

EogineeriDg Servioea Kxamioatioo, January, 

J86d. 

Jubbulpur (M.P.), 

119-1981. 

Bri Saabi Bbuabao Uupta, 16A, Brindabofi 
BdaUlk'alfi Lane, Caicntta-9. 

Altered the date of btrib entry in Ibt Head* 
uiaalet’a eertibcete and claimed different 
deiea of birth on different oroaaiooa on tbe 
baaia of ialaiffed documents. 


7. Hemarka. Debarred permanently fiom applying for all 

future elainiDationa and aelectiona to ba 
conducted by tbe Cotnmiasioo, 

Hie candidature for tba Engineering Barvicet Examination—Januaiy, 1953 has been 

caaeelled. 


UUJAKAT TNIVKliblXY. 


Notification No 29956 of 1962, 

li ia kereby notified that Bhn Vaikaothlal Bakarlal Dalai who has paaaad bia B,A. 
Special at Uiia Unireraity held ia Marcb-April 1959 from 8, B, Oarda College, 

{toveeri kaa been pcrmaaestly deberrad from appeanog at aoy of tba eiamioaliona of thia 
Dniear^y for having tampered wild tbe Marka Certificate iaaued to him by (be Uoivereity 
OAee, 

torma kap4 by him, if any, foe the \f.A. Examination are alao hereby oannalled, 

Sd, illegitde. 

R€Qi$Uar» 

7-*1894P^n 
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NoUSffttioe No. Bsub. ^ 8 ?M of 1959, 


1l i« ooitBed that ibo foiioviog ooodido^ houng um^ aaUir oMOOt doriaf t%o 

•samiftAtioD bald lo Oetobar 19U ara lacKand %o bara (aiM a( iba asa<niQa(ioo »ad an 
further deharrH frodi appearing at aoj of tbs Doivaraitr or OoUaga exa^oinaU-ma bald apto 
tba dataa n«»otioo«d agaiust them and rha exeiiiptloaa» if aoVf earned bj theca in tbii or 
any prafioaa examioationa an forfeited. 


N 04 Kama. 

43 Diokar Kalidaa Daaai 

175 Kaoaifalat BbaraQiabankar 
Upadbjray 


OoHege. 

Biaminatioot 

Debarred 

up to i 

Sirvajanik Law 
Coibge, 9orat. 

2nd LIj*B. 

lit Jooe 1958. 

Sir L. A. Shah 
Law Collage, 
Ahmedabad. 

»» 

Slat Dec 1955 

Sd. lUegible 
Hegutfor. 


I’TKaL IJNIVERSm 


Notification N«*. 1*1775 


Dated the 0th January, i95d 


The following aludent who obfaiood illegal admiaaiou into tlie Ravenabaw College. 
Cuttack 00 production of a forged Traoifi'r Certificato is penaUaed aa ilio^o agaioat him. 


Name 


InaiitutioQ Nature of Offeuco 


PuDtshraant impoeel 


Sri K. Srae Hama lUvenahaw Ool- 
Mortby, 9/0 Mr. lege. Cuttoi’k. 
K. 8. Murthy, Prof, 
of liaw, M. 9. Law 
Oollagfi Cuttack. 


Production of a forged 
Trauafer Cjt’ificati* 
from Stewart Sciroco 
College. Cuttack of 
having been promoted 
lo the 2Qd«yenr Science 
riais. 


He 14 not allowed to take 
hii adioissim io any 
otrllega for a period of 
three yeara aud U 
debarred from appear* 
iog at oay Uoireraity 
examination prior to 
the Annual exaininii> 
tion nf 195^. 


Hd. Illegible. 


Notification No* 1*J77" 

Dated CiDtai k. ibe dtb January, 

Jo act^daoce with Slaodiiig Oitlci N«^. 38 of the Syndicate the followtng caodidatc who 
took reconrae to unfair ueana at the Final Part II ExaiuinaLion bald 10 tno month 

of October, 1959 is [wnalised as noted egaioal hit name. 

Fiaal^I.H.B S. Part II Examination <4 Ortolier, lu53 


Rdl No, Name 


loatitution 


PasaiUaa impoaad 


1 


3 


4 


18 


Sri BrundabaDchaadra Pattaoaik 


S/0 6n Kinucharau Paltanaik 
C/0 Sri Datnodar Patianaik, 
P. T. I,, Oriaaa School of Engi* 

acarittg, Cuttack. 


S. C. B. Modi- Reiulifortba FiaiU M.B.B.S* 
cal College, Part II Sxamiaiticn held in 
Cuttack. the month of October, 1853 la 

cancelled and ha ia debarred 
from appMriog at any of the 
examinatiooa pnor to the 
Iloal M.B B.S.PartllBxa* 
miaatton to be bald la tbe 
montb of November, 1858. 


8 d. lUegible 
Brpirtrof. 
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1858 ] 

AKDHRA UNIVBRfiXTY 
No. 6rii484 (l)/68 
WalUir, 18tb DeceoQber« 195^ 

Obdek 

Tbo SjndiCAto it plettH to rovitw the cttet of th« eaodfdttot who htvt boto dthtrnd 
ffom oppotriog for tbt Cntvtnifj Bximinttiont for certtia pfriodi for toiortiog to unfair 
BMaot tt the UoiTtraity Bxtmioationt tad who tre ttill uoiiorgoiag puaithoitat, and to 
ledoot iho paaitboMatt to 3 ytart ia the cttct of Not. (1) and (d) be)ow and 1 year in tbo 
cate of No. fSi below thereby permiujag tbeoi to tppetr for (ba BvaoiinatioB stM agaiatt 
eaohs- 

Name of the ctndidatt Reg. No. Name of the Rxammatioa Penaitled totppoarfor 

and yotr the MtminKiiw to be 

held im 

1. B. Rtmakritbna Bto* 0593 laierniediAie, Mtr'b, 1969 Mamh'April, 1956 
9. K. Rtyeppa 7145 Do. Dtti 

3. VagTtlt Jayikara 4319 lulermediaW, 1961 Maroh*April, 1954 

lUo. fPataad). 

(By order) 

Kd. IllegiblOt 

Bg. Btgiftrtf. 

D. Dii. No. 8 2-14484 (2)/62 
Waliair, 18th Deoembar, 1952 
Oadeh 

The Sja 'irate la pleated (o review the catrt of the following caodidtUit who Hava heea 
dabarred fr tnapp ariog for (he Univertty KxaininatioDt for certaio period*, for retorting 
to nnfeir meant St the (.'niv^rtity I'lamiostion* •nd who sre ttill uDd*rgoingptintthmenli 
ar‘d to rednro (b^ oQat«hment to car year* therrtiy permittiag them to appear Iot lh« Dai* 
eertity BxaminaMoaa to be held in Nfarrh. 1968 



Naroe of the ciodidate 

Reg. NV. 

Name of the 
R^arninetion. 

I, 

1 

Koaert Bht*kara Hto 

‘1 

2317 

:i 

Matiiculttiuii 

J 

WdUpalii payy>i 

5|K 

D(>.» 

3. 

Tbamavli Rama U>«> 

1601 

luirrmtditte 

i. 

Moodrtlt Rtdbekr.ithnt 

'MH 

r>o. 

5. 

A. VetikaiAtwecni 

4301 

Do. 

6. 

N. Veokateewerepillai 

4421 

Do. 

7. 

V Bbatkararao 

4415 

Do. 

8. 

V. Naraiimbtdtt 

5846 

Do. 

9. 

V. NarayaotiDurti 

1958 

Do. 

10. 

Ch. CfatDdrtMkbtrt Kao 

807 

MatrjenlatioD 

U. 

K. Sriraaa Unriby 

9018 

Do. 

18. 

P. 8. Praead 

1067 

Do. 

18. 

K. VitweD»dbam Qnpta 

<800 

Do. 

14. 

Vedaotbam Anadaebar- 

1293 

Tofermedifttt 


yula 
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10. 

J. Tacalo 

4406 

10. 

Marati Linga Beddy 

043 

17* 

Petebntty Haoumaotha 
Bao 

13 

18. 

T. J. Kriahnakumar 

1041 

10. 

Balia Prakaeam 

627 

20. 

S. RatDachaadia Uao 

52') 

21. 

L. Venkateawara Bio 

526 

22. 

Y. Srikriabna Madhara 
Rao 

603 

28* 

A. V. Soryanarayana Rao 

0660 

24. 

0. Venkataraoia Bao 

2106 

20. 

0. (laogadhara Rama 
Rao 

2254 

26. 

N. R. Snryanarayan 
Mnrti 

6m 

97. 

Bambaaira Rao 

4426 

26, 

T. BivaaaDkaram 

145 

20. 

QopUetty Appa Rao 

42 


Be. 

Uo, 

I>o. 

I>c. 

Dc. 

Ihi, 

D-'. 

Du* 

Do. 

D>. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

B.Bo. (AifrictiUafe) 

B.Ed. 

8d. lUegiblOf 
Djf. RegistfUf. 


D. Bis. 8 2*13ft83/&’2 
Waltftir, iStfa Decfinber. 1002. 

Ordui 

Tho rMuItt of (ho foMowini? (wo convlidotoii for tho fn^ormed’nto Btaminiition who hare 
bfoD found guilty of refforting to unfair moans at the Uaivor«ity Eaam'nations held in 
Reptrmbor. 1060, are c«nr«*)lfd and ihfy arc dt barrod from appparing for any tTniversiiy 
EiamiDaiioni for a period of one year Thry wilt be permitted to ah for the UoWereity 
PiiaminatiooB io Beptottber, 1053, nr tb^roaftcr 

Name of the Candidate Kcgd. Ko. 

1000 
lOfll 

'By order) 

8tt. llkgibkr 

By. Reghtrnr, 


No. SM1906/51 
Waltair, 8-11-02. 

Order 

The rciuUa of the followiDg randidatca who hare baeo foaed gnitty of taiMtiaff to 
unfair meant at the Uaireratty RsamtoatioDi held in September, *09. are eanaellai and 
they are debnrrad fruoi appearing for any of the Uoireraity Baam^aalioiia for a period of 
<ma year, i.e., they wilt not be permitted to eh for any Unireraity ETamination buore the 
Examination of ^ptembfr, *09 


1, Dantu Veskateawarhi 

2. Patta VreraDQA 



1958 ] 


S,Ko. 

1 . 

«. 

8 

4. 

6 , 

0 . 

7. 

a. 

0. 

10 . 

IL 

12 . 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


HOTmCAttOHS 



Nani. 

tf, V. SiUrwn^yy* 

Vaugavfti SHsbot 

Rftji lUou Rto 

Bapinitt 
R« KftmtM Rio 
T. V. ABtsiji lUo 
Kwii Sttbbi RfWT 

G. Vt)ayaeb*u4n Jicoh 

B. SiUr«m»79* 

O. JiQirdhoDi Ric 

P. Rigibboiliisi Bao 

C. V KrUhaa fiaatri 
Cb. Sri lUni KhibDi 
P. Sondin Sivi Rao 
Abdul Oiffar Kban 

T. B. Sabnbmanya fiarroa 

(By Order) 




EiamiBaiioo BaS* 


llithoBlaiiutt 

Do. 

1 D^risediaU 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dii. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

B.Bc. 

Do. 

B.Con, 

Do. 


686 

1099 

1648 

2499 

m 

1654 

9618 

9968 

8999 

8597 

8546 

8569 

258 

809 

8 


K. Uopaliiwamy» 
RtnUirttr, 


mURD OP HIOHKR SEOt>NDAHY KDlU'ATfON, DELHI 


Notjficiticu 


Tbt' (ollomug 
Higher Peeondiry 
frotn appeiriog at 


^yt,AiA^t»* hftviDii retried to uiifaii meant tl tbi High Scliool md 

orr*Bo:rd'b.-d m th.«« 

xt oMiniDtlion of the Board for tl>a jx nml la noted agaiDtt otoli — 


Serial Itoll. Caudidate'a 

No. No. oame. 

1 . 058 Balya Pal 


tlaardianS Initiiulion'a uitna Yatr for which dobirnd. 
name. or place. 

l)ifti]uali£led for Ibe High 
8ciM*rl ISxamiiiatioai 

1059, and dobtned from 
ippearing at tba High 
Bohool I'UaininaiiMi 

10581 


Pi. Cbarao Oowromeoi High 

Dm '^hool# Mahrtuiii 

(Delhi StauO. 


9. 

3. 


lfKi3 SuJarthan Bhn Kbuabi 

Kumar Ram Midba. 

Midhi. 

38 Hira Lai Pi. Ram 

Sbirma Chandii 


Nova Hind Iligh 
School* Antod 
parbat* Delhi. 

(iVivate raodi. 
dnl**) Bara 
Tlitkurdw-aru. 
Hhahdara*Drlbi. 


Do. 


Diaqualfbed for (be 

Higher Secoudary Bx« 
•mioattoD* 1059 ind 

debarred from appeariog 
at ibt Higher Keroodtry 
ExamioatioD to be held 
in the yean 1058 and 
1054* 


■>. 


6 . 


.•»2n 1 riloki N'aih 


siVl Subaaii 

Cbaodra 

Rawal. 


1796 lodanil 
Slfip 


I.. Radlicv Camo.rPcial Hr. 

r^liiam * Bidiool, 

(ioyal. Charkh«'wa!ir, 

Delhi. 

Dr. Arjun D, A, V Hr. Hi-c. 

Dev Rtwil ‘School, New 

Delhi. 


Do. 


Di«<{Uaii6«4l for the 

Higlicr Becoodarv Kx« 
aiuiDitloQ, 1053 lod 

debarred from ippcariag 
a( ibe Higher BeModary 
EsenisatioOi 1958. 


B. Khiuo 
Bhigb 


KamiM Higher 
See* School* No. 
5, Karol Bagb, 
Datbl. 


Dta<}ttaU0ed for ibe 
Higher Beeoodary Ei* 
iniDatloo* 1959 lod 
debarred from appearing 
a4 the Hlgbcr Seroodary 
Eiaoinatiosito beheld 
is 1958 and 1954. 
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FEB. 


7. 119 PrtbltA Vitb 6bzi Amir 

Mitfanr. Kstb 
Mttbor 


(Piivite 
dtt«) 6*B9 
HftouiDM Boad. 
Oovt Qnartcri. 
Mbi- 


DisqaaiiM for tbo 
Higher 6too»daf| Sis* 
aoiistUoo. 190S and 
debamd from appeaiiog 
at tbt Biifber Bc^dary 
Esamioatioo to be held 
itt 1968, 1054, 1065 %U 
1056. 


Lr. Tope, 

For Sreniarif, 

l)oud v( S.'condary Edufation. Delhi. 


i:NlVER5ilTY OF DACCA 

Order* of the Execunva Council dufcod the 16tb Novemb.-r, lO.VJ. 

Etpnltioa at thu Drgrcc and KagiDccrin^ Exam nation*, 1052.and Creliuiiuary LL B., 
Examination held in October and Novamber, lOS'l. 

The undernientioncd candidutca who ucra fouud guilty of rrioiitug to unfair-tuean* 
or otb*r acta of todiacipline at the following UniverBitj K.xaiuinauon* are debarred from 
appearing at any future e.\aiuiDQtioui of ibc Uoimait/ for tlit; pt-riod apc^-ified > 


OEGREE EXAMlNATlt Ns, \m 


Kiam. itoU 
No. 

Name of Institution 

Nacuea of candidates. 

Del'Crrffl fur ihrio ijrurs linc?«f/jiig fbt 

year of Examination, lOVJi 

B.A. 14 

Harnganga (‘ollcgr, Muoihigao) 

rhowdhury Mesbih Uildin Ahmed 

B.A. 11 

Do 

Muslemuddio Mollab 

B.Coo>. 9&>9 

Do. 

Abdiir Boof Ahmed 

B.So.9080 

Victoria College, CoroilU 

Md. Abdul Halim 

B.So. 0176 

Edward ColU'ge, Cabou 

Abdul Wabab Khan 

D.Com. 288^ 

Do. 

Md. Afral UoeMin MieIi 

B.A 775 

A.II. College, Cogra 

Md Abdnr Itahim 

B.A. 816 

Do. 

Md. Aftsb Cd iin Molla 

B.A. 636 

Extirnat tlkgra (-enii* > 

Md. Abdur 

B.A 1919 

B.M. CoHowt', Baneal 

A.H. Md. Saadat Ali Khan 

BA. 1970 

External 'Banaal Centre; 

Md. Ahdus Hamad Doctor 

B.A. leea 

JagaDuath College, Dacca 

Md. Enayct HeasMO Kban 

B.A,1617 

Do. 

Md. Ahd r Uaahid 

B.A. 1875 

External (Dacca Centre) 

Shaikh Motoeir Alt 


Dtharred for f«‘o ytarf (xnc^udintj the year of ExurnttintwH, 

D.A. w- 

.\.M. t'olb’ge. Myincnitnab 

Md. Matiir ('ddtn 

n.A. i7;i 

(lui'udayal College. Kishorgaui 

Nairnuddin Ahiucd 

B.A. 671 

Victoiia ( ollege. ('on;iMa 

.\bdu^ Wabed Ssrker 

B.A. 895 

A.H. College, Bogra 

Md. Abdu* StiiMd II) 



tS'O. Mei. Md. Kflder Baksba 
Moiidal) 

1) A. HI4 

S. N. College, Diuajput 

Kriabnapada Obakraborty 

B.A. m 

Do. 

Izab (Jddin Mondal 

B.A. 1653 

Sirajgaiij Co'lfge, Sirajganj 

A.B. Abdol Hakim 

B.Coin 9508 

Jagannitb College, Dacca 

.Abnal Kalam ATubaoiiuad Axixul 
Huq. 

B.Botu. mi 

Do. 

Md Abdua Batter Kban 

aA.9087 

Faxliil Haq Muslim Hall 

Mohammad Lutfor Bahamas 

Khan. 

B.A. 9706 

Salimutiah Moalim Hall 

Habibor Rahman 


B.So. lOBa 


Oeborrrd for one prar (yrnr C'f /vrominetion, 196S onfy) 
Viotoria College, CoiuUla Ali Anizad Bhuiyao 



1953 ] 


MOTIFICATIOKB 


■IfOINBBBDIO BXAIUNACTONR. 1 » 8 S 

Bxftmi&ttkioa BoU No. Komaa ol coodldaHa 

D«b€fr«d for ikroo tho y«4r of Ssominotion^ 29Stf) 


Diploma in Engiseerinf Part I 

63 

Ahdol Latil 

Do. 

B4 

Md. Zaburul Haq Mondat 

B. 80 . in Sogtooeriog 2nd Examination 

66 

Hmn Arif 

Dobarred for licot/iort (iiiefMdm<j ^eor of Examination, 1952) 

DiphMDa ID Bngiaeerinjr Part I 

10 

HaraUI Podder 

Do. 

56 

Mohammad All Huisain 

Do. 

00 

Md. Abdul Matin 

Do. 

01 

Md. Azizor Uabtuiii 

B.Bc. io Eugmei^ring 2 oJ Kxamiiintion 

125 

Md. Azizul Hoq 

Do, 

106 

Md. Tufa Oban Miab 

Do. 

176 

Kban IVazzal Abamod 

B.Sc*. in Englnecriug Final 

:)2ri 

Khvraia Md. BadhUl-Alain 


Diharrrd 0 / ^comirKitiort, lO'yJ ou/k) 

n.Hc. io Mnginc^rinj; ‘itu) Riaminatimi 11^) Sultan Ahma4 MaHiok 

PRELTNfIXAKY LL.N. K.XAMINATIONB HKLD IN 
ttCTOBKH AND NOVEMBER, 1962 

liolt No. Nsmo of Hftll Ntiuea of coodldita* 

hr thrive Ezamtnotiom includtntf the ExnmiHntionr of 

fPi'iohr'r mrl Sofcmhcr^ 19'fJ 

2 H Siiiimulliih Mu9iii(i Afiab tlddin Ahmed 

Do. Ubed Uddia Chowdhury 

I)thiirrt‘(i tor ftoo EintnuuittoHA [titcludmtj the ExanittuUtrtui of 

()f*oh^r fjtuf S’orrothf r, JffiQ). 

Saluuiiilab Muahm A.N.M. Abdul Gbao’ Mebmod 


Uoiveraity Baildioga. 
Ramott Dtcce tbe ith Decf^mber, 10S2. 


A. liub Chowdhory, 
Odhtrollrr of Ksecoioafioo'i. 




CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 

(I) 

Dn. Sambhunath Banbiueb 

Cntcutln Cwirrmf^, 

President, Mb. Chancellor, 

Fellows ok this INiversitv. Ladies. Gentlemen 

\\n Sthdents - 

» 

Last vrftr tlio ( onvcH^Arion won \\vU\ oh 
Sincp ilien iniother yoar has toIKmI away, and it has 
become mv plea-^aut diity ngaui to invite you to this most 
im|)ortnni annual function. To this function, atudenta 
who get their degrce.s, their diplomas and nwlals wiatfully 
and with plca^uiv look forward. We have admitted the 
successful students tt» the vanou.s degrees, and have awarded 
medals to tlie most brilliant ones. 

.\fy dut\ this \on\ I- all the nioie pleasant because we 
liave our IVesident. - a former student of this University and 
one of its most hriiliani atumiii -amidst uh. Hin educational 
career was unique. After taking the l^aw degree from this 
Univeraify, he joined the legal profession and scK)n acquired 
a lucrative practiet*. But he did not ch(X)so to remain in 
it. At the time when he joined the profession, he 
eould n.spire to any high olh* #* that (he (hen Govermiient had 
at it.s disf>osjil. Jhit Dr. Itajendra Ihasad's ambition was 
igherwise. It \\a^ not to acquire money or position 
for himself, but to serve his <-ountry. He dedicated 
his life to the service of ihc Motherland. ife did 
not know then that India within a jieriod of fifty 
years would be a Sovereign ]b‘pul)lic, and he would 
be its first elected President. He never dreamt that 
within a space of fifty years, lie would he elevated 
to the most exalted |K)sition in this country. Consideration 
of personal benefit was nothing to him in comparison with 
the work he wanted to do, and he joined with a magnificent 
devotion the Great Movement for the freedom of India. 

♦ a^dreu delitertd at Ibf Ar.octI Coovocatico of ibe CakuUa rniteraily on Friday, 
0»c 36(b December, T.<5'3. 

ft n 
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His life in u living example of selfless patriotism. He is 
Selfless B€*rviee Incarnate. 

Gentlemen, in the brief space of time that I have at my 
disposal, it is not {xjssible to recount the services he has done 
U) this country. History will record his spotless character, 
his unique services in leUers of gold. Today I only make 
a brief reference to liieiu, and 1, on behalf of this University, 
with punlonahle pride, nay that this TTniversity has given 
to the Ilcpuhlie of India a unique personality as its first 
elwted President. 

lie lias just rwinpleied his -ninth \oar. May God 
in His infinite kindne-.-* md morcitnliiess spare him many 
a year to tome to guid** the flf‘stinies ni (his Great and Glorious 
country. Mav he he .pared for many vears vet (o benefit 
the country, he has loved so well, hv his rich and varied 
experience. We on<’e. again cordially weleoine him—our own 
Kludent. We are glad that he has come not only to 
address this (’onvoealion, hut aUo to ro<;eive a degree, 
the liighest one in Gaw this University can offer. 

It was a mutter of mfmile satisfaction to us when he 
accepted our imitation to enint* and address this ronv<x'ation. 
For I confess frankly that when I wrr>tc to him. I did so 
with a certain amount of trepidation: us his duties are 
multifarious. For a moment 1 tliought he would not he ahhi 
to accept our invitation for want of time. Ihir I may toll you 
that I received his letter of ac<*eptanco of our invitation to 
address the Couvo<'ation of ‘ my Alma Mater,* pr.wdically 
by return of post. 

I thank him for tins act of courtesy. 1 have no doubt, 
students, that you will get the best advice from him for your 
guidance. 

Now I proceed to give \ou iiifnnnations which T think 
it is my duty 'll Vice-Chancellor to give at this annual 
function. 

i'he Matriculation Examination which has bee*'me the 
St'hool Final Examination was held this year under 
the auspices of the Board of Secondaiy EducaHon. 
Thia University ha^ l>eeii relieved of a vei^* hea\w duty. But 
still there are many examinations which this University 
holds and will continue to hold. The question whether the 
Intermediate Examination slmuld l>e taken over by the Boanl 
stdl remuius uo'setflcd. The other day ^t>ine iueinl*ers of ibis 
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University appeared before the C'<^iuinisi!iion which has been 
appointed to investigate into the question, and expressed their 
views on the matter. They tiaid that in West Bengal it would 
not be possible for the University for a few years yet ,to 
come to place the Intermediate Courses of Studies under 
the control and supervision of the Btwird. The schools here 
at present are not adequately staffed and not sufficiently 
equipped. Ultimately, however, the Intermediate Course of 
teaching and exaininatiiui will have to ho taken over by the 
Board and wc would be responsible for the 8ub.wjuent teach¬ 
ing and exuiuiiratious. The chaa;:^': will be nmav and have 
to l>e oarefully (liouglit out. 

The Board-of Socondarv KduiiUioii, I miu note boro, 
has done a very useful piece of work. It has collected the 
opinions of tlie Head Exatninera as to the quality of the 
answers of the students and has distrilmted them among the 
various Educational instnutiona in West Bengal. It is 
exjiectcd to be of great help to teachers and students. 

Though tho Matriculation Examination has not been 
held by the University thia year, there has not been much 
diminution of work in that department of tlie University 
wh:eh deals with tlie (‘xaiiiiniilions. Several new' exami- 


nations have heon added to the list. 


The total number of candidates 

for the 

< 

exaniMiations of tlie (»ni\irsn\ m ilie 

4 

\r.u lU 

O 4 

follows : 



ExtminAtioQH 

No. of 


r< 


LA- 


.017 

I.Sr. 


12.141 

Q,A ... . . r.. 

• # « 

•I. 102 

B.Sc. 

• t • 


B.Com. 

• * * 

.*5.277 

B.T. 

« • 4 

440 

M.A. 

• • • 

1.255 

M.Sc. 

■ • • 

388 

LL.B. 

ft • » 

440 

LL.M. 

• • • 

0 


9 4 4 

1,595 

D.P.H. 

9 4 9 

52 

DLH. 

9 * * 

9 

D.O.M.8. 

• 49 

17 

D.O.O. 

• 9 » 

04 

T.D.D. 

4 9 9 

18 

M.E. 

« • 

11 

B.E. ••• ••• 

9 4 9 

771 
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Kxaopiosiioni 

Se* of reodidfttec 
regUtoied 

D.T.R.P. 


5 

Certificate in Tanning 


4 

Diploma in Librarianship ... 


15 

,, in Journalism 


24 

,, in Dietetics 


4 

,, in Spoken English 


2 

,, in Maternity A Child Welfare 


9 

,, in Domestic Science 


20 

,, in Social Work 


m 

,, in Lunguages 


20 

,, in Soup Technology 


5 

Certificate in Applied Psyclujlogy 


5 

in Agriculture 


a*) 

.Military Certificate 


39 

'rhis year examinationh were held on 

2ul days. 

In 


npito of fho heuvv l)unl«'n, (he ('ontmller's Department has 
(lone the work eheerfnlh an<i rfticiontlv. aTul in this matter* 
as usual. \se have had tht» eo-opera(iou of tlic 

IVincipiils of ditTerent e<dleges. 


Dh.vniS MULUNKU 

1 loll you with a ^M’ievouH liearl that yiuce the last 
Con\oonti()n tlio truel and icy hand of Death has taken away 
from us fiom<5 of our friend^ and di^tiiij^uished juou. Wr 
mn?nn the deaths of 

1 Dr. 1^ V Bose—who was an Ordinarv Fellow (*f 
this University for five year? from 27th Februarj^ 1942, to 
27th February, 1047, and was at one time a Dean of the 
Faculty of Medic)ne. 

2. Sir Abdur Kahnn—who was an Ordinary Fellow 
of this University from 18th June, 1022, to 23rd April, 
1928, and was attached to flu* Faculty of Law. 

3. Rev. A. Iv Brown—who was an Ordinarv Fellow 
of this University from 20th July, 1921, to 29th March, 1933, 
and was attached to the Faculties of Arts and Science. 

4. Sri Mohitlal Majuindar—a distinguished personality 
in the domain of Bengali Literature and Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee Lecturer for 1949. 

6. Sri Basanta Ranjan Ray Vidwadballabh—a reputed 
Bengali scholar and an authority on Bengali manoacripts. 

8. Dr. Snrendranath Dasgupta—once a Professor of 
Philosophy in this University and an Ordinary Fellow. He 
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represented this Universit}* «t ihe International Congress 
of Philosophj’^ at Naples and Harvard. 

May their souls rest in peace ! 


Fblxoitations Offered 

My next duly ts a ploaisaut one, naiuely, to offer 
felicitations to our lunnerous friends for distinotiona achieved* 
We offer our felicitulionR to 

(1) Dr. n. (!, Hoy, who has l>cen appointed Chief 
Minister of (he State. lie is now (ho seniorniost Fellow 
of the Univorsily and is a great htuiefactt»r of (he University. 
He was somelinie its \'iee-('Jumcenor. 

(2) Sn C. Biswas, who ha.s been appointed Law 
Minister at the rentre. He was iny predoccfisor in office 
and is a Ftdlnw of this University. 

l>r. SNaiiKipiasud Moi^kerjev, who has been elected 
a Meiiiber of the Parliament. He is one of our fol’mer 
\ lee-Uhaneolinis ;uiii i- a h’ellow of this UniverHity. 

(!) J)r. Snriiti Kniniir (’halterji. whf» has been 
appointed Chairman of the West Thmgal Ucgislative Council. 
He was onr Professor of Indian Ijingujslics and Phonetics 
and has now l»een ap|K)inted an Emeritus ProfesHor, 

Hi. M. N Raha. hMUS. He has Iv'cn the Palit 
Professor of T'hvsios and now on leave. He has been 
elected to the ParhaineTit. 

fP) Prof. S. X Bose—our Kbaira Professor of Physica. 
He has been nominated to tlie Upper TToufie at Delhi. 

^7'' Dr. Snkurnar Banorjee. lie is onr Bamtanu 
J.«Hhiri Professor of .lk*ngali Languapi! and Literature. He 
bus been el/vded U\ !)»e fjegislative Assembly of West 
Bengal. 

tRi Prof. Nalinaksha Hafla and Hr. Kalidas Nag— 
Veteran educationists, w'bo have been nominated Tnernbera 
of the Parliament. 

(Q) Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, Hri Nirrnalchandni 
Bhattacharyya, Dr. M. M. Chakraharti and Dr. Bijanhihari 
Bhattacharyya, who have been elected members of the West 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

(10) Sri Priyaranjan Sen and Sri Atindranath Bose, 
who have been elected to the West Bengal licgislativc 
Assembly. 
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We wish these geatlcmen long and prosperous life. 

lilay they devote thoir oner^ in thf* «ervic*e of this country. 

ViBITORS, SPEClAIi LECTLUiKHs. KxifcNSION LECTURERB, BTC. 

(1) Dr. J. h. ])avidiion, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of liistory of Art (Yale University) and a Full- 
bright Scliolar, will join our University from the next 
academic hcsHiori in the Department of Ancient Indian 
History anii ('iilturo, for ivsf*ar<*ii work on Indian 
Buddhism. He has l>ecu requested to deliver a course of 
lectures on "Buddhist Art in China/* 

(2) Dr. It. Miikhcrj.v. M.B. (Cal.;. M.B. (Munich). 
D.Sc. (Michigan) has luen uppointcil Lady Brahrua- 
chari Hoadf'i* in Medicine, lie will deliver a course of 
lectures on "Pituitary Hormones and Skin Pigmentation 
with particular reference to Treatment of Leucoderma/ 

(3) Janab Hurnayun Kabir. a distinguished educationist, 
lias acceptf'd oiir invitation to deliv(‘r a course of lectures on 
* Study of hlngliNli/ ay an Extension Lecturer. 

(4) Dr. Naros Chandra Sengupta wa.s appointed Tagore 
Law Professor for 1050. He dohvorecl lectures on " Evolu¬ 
tion of Ancient Indhuj Law/* 

(6) Commonwealth Universities Delegation visited this 
University on 201 h and 30th l^cr<nnber, 1051. 

(6) Secondary Education Commission visited this Uni¬ 
versity on 2Uh Novemi)or last. 

(7) Cuban Goodwill Mission visited this University 
on 6th December last. 

I^RoKPsRf'its wn Li-rrrnins mmoivito 
7*Uj7ore Latr Projessor — 

P<M‘ 1017—J’rof. J"*. N. Banorjer, M.A . l.li.U., D.LilK, 

Lli. r>.. VidyavaclmspiUi. Harrister-at-Law. 

His subject is : 

"Development of Public International Law 
in the 20th century." 

For 1052—Dr. Hemnath Sanyal, M.A., Ph.D., Barrister- 
at-Law—^His subject is " Relationship of the 
States and the Indian Union under the 
constitution including the question relating 
to merger/* 
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Kku4if(tm Basu Memorial Lecturer — 

For 1950—Prof. Meghnad fiaha—A scientific subject to 

be selected bv him. 

% 

For 1951—Sri Chapalskanta Bhaftacharyya—A literary 
subject to be selected by him. 

For 1952—Sri llarimohan Rhattacharvya—A philo- 

‘^opbif subject to be selected by him. 

Hirankuiiwr Boftti Mnnnriol LertHrer- 

Ft-vr 1950—Sn Pirtinnlbanath Bisj - A literary subject lo 
l»e selected bv him. 

For 1950 —Prof. Satyendranath Bose—A scientific subject 
to ho scle<M<»d lo* him. 

Adharehiintlra Motiherjer Lrehtrn' in .Ir/v - 

For 1952 — I’andit Joo^uuiranaih Ragchi, Tiirka-Hankhya- 

Vt^duntafil■tlul. 'The snbjcrt is to he selected 
by him. 

Ramaiianda Lecturer — 

For 1951—l>r. 'raraknath l>as. He delivered a lecture 
on ■ Oriiuit in World Politics.'* 

Basanta Lecturer — 

For 1951—Dr. A. C. Ukil—The subject will be a topic 
connected with public health. 

Bipriohi.^ l^filrhttudhfirl FtAloir- 

For 19.V2-Arr. Mvmn ^^’elner. 

Ocn Activitm'.s Aukoad 

Prof. Niharranjaii Roy, nnr Ragiswari Profeshor of Fine 
Arts, has been invited by tlic Wasbington PnivorHity, 
U.S.A., us a X'isiting IVofcssor of South and South-East 
Asian Art and ( ultun*. Ho has also been invited to lecture 
at otlier rniversities including Yale, Harvard and Pcnnsyl- 
vnnia. The UnivtfUHity of Cambridge. Great Britain, has 
also extended to liiui an invitation to deliver a course of 
Extension Lectures on Indian Art, **ornetime in January or 
P’ebruarv, 1953. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag has been inviled by a number of societies 
in U-S.A. to deliver lectures on ' Indian Culture in Asian 
Contact.’ 

Dr. R. C. Chatterjee has been appointed a Visiting 
Professor of Indian Phik>fiophy and Culture in the University 
of Hawaii. 
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Frof. K. I*. Chattopadhyayt our ProfeaBor of Autltfl^po- 
logy, waft invited to the International CongYesa of 
Anthropological and Kthnological Sciences held at Vienna 
this year. 

Prof. S. 1\ Chalterjefs our Professor in the Department 
of Geography, was invited to the International Geo¬ 
graphical Congress held at Washington. lie presided over 
the Rural and Urbsn Settlement Section. 


A\iaiu> Ml' Mi.tiAi.s. ritizEs, rrr. 

t'oatrs Alcdnl Inr P.MM been awarded to Dr. P. K. 
Sen, and for 1950, in Dr. li. N. rhaiidhur}. for notable 
researclie-i m Med trine. 

Dila I'rize for 1950 hm been awarded to Sm. Annapurna 

Goswaini, for her eontriimtion lo HtMigali literature. 

Debendraiiath ITeiidata (iold Medal fni- 1951 bas been 

awarded to Sri Hinodbihan J<o\ lor possessing the best 

physitpie am<>ng M.A. and M S^-. e.indidntos wlto liave passed 

their exaininattoo-. lhi.*i \ear. 

« 

San#jim Hit'^n Medal t*n 19.V2 h'i> h(*en awarded to 
Dr. Sukuinai Sen. M.A.. Pli.J). for the vt\ar 1952 for 
res**urehe'> in the field ol Poiigjili language and literature. 


Endowmrnts and Gifts Received 

We have reeeived the following endowments and gifts 
during the year under eonsidiuation : 

I Oiir (’hiineellor has gi\en iw a >iun of SO,009/- 

in two instalments of Rs. 30,000/- and Rs. 50,000/-, 
to supplement the Fund which has been created by him 
for the higher training of nni'-es. The Fund is called 
” Rangahal.'i Mookerjee hjidowmeni l''und ' after his wife, 
'rhe total gift our' Chaneellor has made to the TTniversity 
on various In^ads amounts t«> 

2. Ambujnath Ro^e. a former student of 
this T^niversity, has left u-^ a legacy of Rs. l.OOjXK)'- in secu¬ 
rities. for encouragement of the 'study and research in Aero¬ 
nautics and Naval Engineering.' 

3. The Indian rommeivt* <'tuiference which was 
held in Calcutta in 1918 has handed over to u> Rs. 5.100^ 
fthe balance left after nnvting the e.vpenfles of the 
Conference) for the creation of a fund to be called 
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" Professor Benoy Kmnftr Sarlcar Ijactareship Fund/* to 
perpetuate the memory of that great educationist. 

4. The Indian Political Conference which was held 
in this city in 1950 has given os a sum of Be. 3,000/- for 
the creation of a prize to he called **Surendranath Banerjea 
Prize/* after the name of the great Indian leader, to be 
given h) the student who stands first in the M.A. Examina^ 
tion in Political Science. This sum was the balance left 
after meeting tlic exjumses of the Conference. 

5. Dr. K. ('haudhuri, a well-known physician of 
this city and specialist in children’s diseases has made over 
to this riiiversity n sum i>f lls. 5.000/- for <^tahlisl]ing a 
gold medal in memory of his wife, to be known as ’’Ntlima 
(Jhaudhnri Memorial MedaP and given annually to the 
student, who stands first in D. M. C. W. and D. C. H. 
Examinations alternatelv. 

6. Sri K. C. Das has given ns Conversion Loan 
of the face value of Hs. 1,000/- for a gold modal to bo given 
to the student who gets (In' higli(*st marks in the Bachelor of 
Commerce Examination, in ineinorv of liis father the late 
Sri d. Das. who fmindcd the Bengal Central Bank, Ltd., 
and was connected with many industrial institutions. 

7. Sri Satis Chandra Sinliu. u former TVofessor of 
Surcndranatli ('ollcgr. Law Depnitment, has given ur a 
sum of Its. CtXK)/- for a silver medal to he callctd 
’*J. Chaudhuri Silver Medal," and given to the student 
who sfcnres *lo‘ liighest marks in the Law Examination from 
Surendranath College. The late Bri Chaudhuri was for many 
years the President of the C/Ouncil of that College. 

We aekiiowIcMlge the gifts with grateful thankH. 


XrW StCDIKS InsTITCTIU) .\NI) ( ihnor.r in Kkoui.ationr madk 


The following new eoiirses of sfiidn*R have been insti¬ 
tuted ; 

U) Diploma Course in Dental Surgery, 
fill Diplouui Coursi* in Medical Kadiology and 
Electrolop\'. 

The relevant Regulations have been eanctioneil by the 
Government, 

Tlie Senate has also approved the Regulations regarding 
(i) a Diploma Course in Trc^ical Medicine, (ii) a Degree 


a_IMAR^Tf 
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Course in Master of Engineering, and (iii) mention of a 
new Faculty and of a Board of Studies in Veterinary Science. 

They will he giren effect to aa soon as sanction of the 
Government is obtained. 

(•hanges in the existing Regulations relating to the 
undermentioned examinations have been made, some of 
which are awaiting sanction of the Government: 

o) D. Lilt, find D.Rc. Examinations. 

(li) (’ondenned M.H.R.8. Examination. 
fiii) DipIoniH and (Vrtificalc in Languages. 

O'p) M.l)., M.8. and M.O. Examinations. 

Diploma ('diirse in Journalism. 

(vi) Military Studies. 
fvh) Stati.stics. 


Committers Aitointei) 

The Syndicate appointed several Committees, some of 
wliich are noted below:— 

1. A Committee to determine the School Session. 

'Fo avoid wnstage of tmie, the School Code Committee 
suggested that the scho^d \car should commence from the 1st 
week of Novemhtu* and that then* nlioutd he three terms. 
They also suggested dates fi»r tlu* .\iumal hiXainination and 
the Test Examinatioti. The Syndicate appointed this Com- 
mitt^e to consider the matter. 

2. A Committee to considt*r UNESCO Bihliography 
of Tnter-lingual and Ttx*huicul Dictionaries. 

'Phis University was retpiested to make necessary cor¬ 
rections, additions and alterations in the hil>Iiography as 
might he (»onsiderixl nei'cssarv for inclusion in the revised 
t'dition. The Synjirale apjwiinted this C<munittee to go into 
the (|Uosti»>n. 

3. ICmplovees* Compassionate Pension Committee. 

The Byndioate appointed this Committee to frame a 

set of rules for granting compassionate pension. 

4. A C-ommitteo to consider the question of acquisition 
of land at Hazra Boad and Ballygunge Circular Road, for 
the Calcutta University. 

5. A Committee to consider.the re-organiaation oi the 
Aooounts Dq>arkneDl. 
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6. A Comnuttae to oonatd^ the qaeetion of the low 
stendard of examineeB at the Uoion Public Service Com- 
miaBiou Examinations. 

The Union Public Service Commission expressed great 
ODUcem over the growing deterioration in the standard of 
secondary and University education in India as disclosed by 
the perfumianoe of the candidates appearing at Public Service 
competitive examinations and felt that greater efforts were 
called for on the part of the Univorsitics, BC'iiouls and col¬ 
leges to improve the standard. 

7. A Committet^ tu consider the question of removal of 
the University to a plac'c outside the city. 

8. Draft Univorsitiee Bill Committee. 

The Government of India asked for the views of this 
University on the draft Hill on co-ordination and determina¬ 
tion of standards in the Univt‘rRitic8 proposed to be intro¬ 
duced in Parliament. The Inter-University Board also re* 
questi^d this University to forward its comments on the Bill 
for pla<nng tin* surnc U^fore the Standing Committee of tlie 
Inter-Universitv Board. 

9. Matriculation BiidowmcntH Committee. 

'J'his CoiniJiilteo was appointed to enquire into the 
arrangements which might he made for awarding modalH, 
ju'izoH and KcholarsliifH on the results of the Matriculation 
Examination ni view ot the fiu t that the .said Examination 
has been taken over hy the Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal. 

10. A Committee to consider the question of the large 
percentage of failures at University Examinations and to 
suggest remedies. 

11. A Committee h> consider thaquestion of endowments 
fur award of scliolarships, prizes and medals to students out¬ 
side the present jurisdiction of the University. 

12. West Bengal 8chw)] Code Committee. 

The Syndicate appointed this Committee to c/>nsider the 
draft West Bengal ScIuk)! C-odc forwarded by the B(iard of 
Secondary Piducatioii, West Bengal. 

13. A ComriiiHw t.i connider the question of admission 
of Indian Iwys resident in Africa and African iK.yK. 

The Honorary Organiser of the Urihal Bharatiya Samaj, 
Mombasa, Kenya Colony, addressed a letter to the Vice- 
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Chancellor, on the subject of giving facilities for education 
m the shape of reservation of scats in the schools and col¬ 
leges in this University, both general and technical, for Indian 
boys resident in different Btates in Africa as also for boys 
of African origin, for the purpose of ensuring a better 
understanding and relationship with our boys abroad as also 
the Africans. This Coiumittee was appointed to consider 
the matter. 

14. Teaching of Military Studies Committee. 

The Government of India wrote to the University say¬ 
ing that they had considered the 8<‘ope of military educa¬ 
tion at the University level and were of the view that it 
would not be desirable to introduce Military science or 
military education as a .subject in tlie Universities, as the 
Universities were not {»roperl\ tsiuipped. They were also 
of the opinion that no special credit in University Kxamina- 
lions should he given to pupils for training given in N. C. C. 

They reipieated the lliuversity to consider the matter 
and intimate to the Ministry llie action projKised to be taken. 


lir.sKAiicn VVoUK 

I now pnM«*e<l to give \ou a short history the 

research work done m oui Post-Graduate I)cpiirtincnt8 in 
Arts and Science. 


DliPARTMKNT OF ARTS 
'I’m*; Asrrosii Museum of Indian Art 

I'liis Mus<»um was started in 1U37 and has been 
rapidly growing. During the year under review, the Museum 
acipiirod some 303 new anti^juities including some rare 
sptK'imens of painting, rare ntH>litliic stone implements from 
Bankura, and a number of uniipie terracotta objects. Some 
of them are of dates !»etween ‘Jnd century B.C. and 6th 
century A.i>. They throw new light on the importance 
and antiquity of the ancient Indian Port of Taniralipta. 
The Museum now {x>s8esses about 8,000 exhibits. They are 
of great value from the cultural and historical points of view. 

The Institution, however, is in great need of space and 
many of the normal activities of the Museum have to be 
kept in abeyance for want of space. Visitors to the 
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Muaeuai are increasing every year. Last month the Cuban 
Goodwill Mission came and visited our Museum. They 
were very pleased. 

Pau 

The Buddhist culture of ancient India and abroad has 
of late become an iiupurUint subject of study. In out 
University we have iua<le diiborate provisions for the study 
of Buddhism^ and this \ear its sco|>e has been further 
widened. The Senate Iiun ap[>roY<^ of the changes in the 
syllahuH of the subject for the M.A. Kxaiaination. Students 
will now not. only have full oppoitunitv of gaining specialised 
kuuwletigc of Hinayana atul Muliavuna Buddhist Art, 

J!lpigraphy and i<*onograph\. but also of the development of 
Buddlnsiu in countrit^s in ibc I'ar ICast. 

In this conuciUion I would like to niuku a short reference 
U) the researches undertaken tn the University m tlie field 
of Hiuidlnst culture. 

(a) kurc works t>n MaJiiuana iloctrincs and philosophy 
entitled the Sainudhiruju-sutni and Saddharmupundarika- 
Htitra have been pulilihlied 

(b» Several (thaptirs on Buddhism liuve been oontri- 
buied to the Kamakrishiui Ct'iih'iiarv VolurneH and the 
liistoiy of India, puhlislnul hv tin* Bharatiya Vidyahbawao. 

(c> A lKK)k entitled Sigiiihrancc of Jatakas" has been 
published. 

(d) Researches in V inayu texts from Tibetan and 
Chinese sources have been undertaken, and a few papers 
have already hoiui published in the .Journal r»f the Maha- 
l>odhi Society and the Jndian tlistoiit'al Quarterly. 

(e) A paper on *'Aiiulyticul Study of tlie Abhidliaujiua 
Pitaka" has been pubijshe<l. 

1 sliould also state that research work is being done 
not only by the teachers of the Dejiartment but ako 
by four research scholars \\ho are being trained in the De¬ 
partment. One of the research scholars is working on 
Buddhism in Siam, another is writing a thesis on Buddhist 
culture and activities during the Gupta period, the third 
scholar is working on the Maliayaiia d^x^trines and pliilo* 
Sophy and the fourth one is engaged in editing the Kaia- 
cakratantra and is writing an essay on the Kalacakra form 
of Buddhism, which is so popular in Tibet. 
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PBS/OSOPHT 

Members of the Department uf Mental and Moral 
Philosophy are, 1 am liz^py to state, doing their best to 
widen the bounds of knowledge. 

(a) A book on Advaita Vedanta has been written and 
is ready for publication. 

(b) Several papers of liigh merit have been brought 
oat in the journals of tlic Yale and Hawaii Universities, 

U. B. A. 

(c) One locinrcr lias prepared a siiort course of lectures 
on ‘ Science, Keligion and Jjifo ’ which will be delivered 
by him as Principal Khiidirain Hasu Memorial Ijecturer for 
1952. 

(d) Another two books written by the members of the 
Department are in the press. 

Ooxie.AHATiVK Philology 

(a) One of tiu! ic(‘turerH of this Department was ap- 
IHjinted 'I'urd Prasad Khuitan Ijecturor for 195], and in this 
capacity lie delivered his It-otures on “The Myth and Cult 
of Manasa/’ Tho lectures will be published shortly. 

(b) Another lecturer lia.s worked on dilferent branches 

of languages sinli us Sanskrit, liatin, (iri*ek and has 

edited the Anglo-Bauskrit licsearch Journal “Manjusha.” 

A Tuliaber of his artichm on Palunjali's “ Mahabhashya 
have also been published. 

Economics 

This Department has maintained its old traditions : 

(a) Two books entitled “Central Banking in Under¬ 
developed Money Markets" and “Economics of Indus¬ 
trialisation" Itavo been published. 

(b) One of the rt*search scholars has beeu admitted 
to tho Degree of D-Phil. of this Universit}*. 

(c) One of the hH:turer8 in the Department has been 
elected President of tlie Statistical section of the fortb- 
coining session of the Indian Science Congress which will 
be held at Lucknow. 

Ancibnt Indian IIistoby and CemTURB 

Most of the members of this D^artment are oigaged 
in Indological studies. 
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(a) One of the UniTereify lecturers of this Depart* 
meat has been busy on his work on the Economic Itife in 
Ancient India in the Vedic and the post-Vedic periods. 

(b) A book named The History of the Western 

w 

Ghalukyas of Vatapai *’ written by another lecturer has been 
sent to the press. 

(c) A third le<'lurer has been collect.ing materials for 

two monographs, viz., ** The Early Hisb>ry of Jainiam ** 

and “Political and (hMieral His(4UT of Norihorn India in 

■ 

the early post-Gupta period.*' 

(d) A fourtii leoturor has coMi|d<*ted the editing of 
Krishnaraina's <'hai!:in\:i t Krishna)-Mnngala. 

(e) A fifth leetunT lui'^ bi'eii engaged in rolb»cting 
luatcriuls for writing an Adininistrafive History of Ancient 
India. 

ff) The rannitdiacl IVofe^isor of the Department has 
completed a work nn Hindu Itonograpliy entitled “Vishnu 
and Snrva : :i Sindv in Vishnuiti* Icons.** It is now in 
the press. 


('OMMEHCE 


A number of piipers have piiblislu^d l)v this Depart 

inent. 'They ari* as lolluws : 

f*'Slate Finauee (trjioration.'’ 

thi "Ikiiik Kate and Kank Invehtfueiits." 

(c) “Rational ('niisinncr.** 


Heseari-hes on “Indian Sugar liidiistr\--a study in 
Dynamic iM’onomiis,” "Stoi'k V.Neli.ing** with spc^aal 
reference to India” and “'rind'’ Ibdations between India 
and Fnince” have bfiui t.iken in hand. 


PiJur. Mathhmatich 

fa'» One Profe.swir of the Department is developing his 
new classical th<^>rv of Eight and Matter. 

(b) The Hardinge Professor of Higher MathematUfJ 
has alt<igether publi»hi*d 15 pafiers in sneh well-known 
journals as Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Deuisrhen Mathmatikar fljeipzig, Germany) and 
Joama) of Mathematics and Physics, U. H. A. 

(c) One of the lecturers has published a very inter¬ 
esting paper in the Journal of the Indian Mathematical 
Society on 'Vector Spaces.' 
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Political Somes 

A number of papers have been brought out by various 
members of the Department, viz., 

fa) ‘^Influence of Piilitical Ideologies on Political 
15ehaviour.*’ 

(b) *‘Hutiiaii Kights and the Future of International 
Luw.*’ 

(c) “Neutrality under the U. N. (’barter.“ 

(d) “TIm^ Murhiniuv <d Municipal Administration.” 

(c» “I^arliaiiicntarv Privilege in England.” 

The Univerriity ProfesHor of the Department attendetl 
the Congress of the International Political •Science Assf)cia~ 
tion held tliis year at Hague. 

Histobi 

As to the work of this Department, reference may he 
made as followa : 

(a) Two of our lecturers, who were entrusted with the 
editing of Vols. Nil I and XX of the ‘Fort William—India 
Houh(^ (!i>rreHpon(lence/ Imvt' eoiupleted their work. 

tb) ArH>ther l(*ctnrer has eomploted his hf>ok on “The 
h'retich in India» 17()d-171Kl. “ 

fc) A third ioctiirer is engaged in writing the first 
volume of the hiconomic History of Herigal, 177‘2-170?h on 
which he has carried on intensive research work. 

Enoush 

ta) itosear<-hes '* Pu-torial Element in linpreasionistic 
Poetry” and “Studies in Daniel Defoe” have been completed. 

(b'i Two researi'b wtukers are preparing for the D.Pliil 
Degree. 

Bbnqau 

(a) Muknndaram's Kavikankan Cbandi haa been pub¬ 
lished. The Rnmtanu lAabiri Professor has written an 
exhaustive critical intPHluotion emlxjdying the results of 
original research. 

(1)1 A l>ook on the “Origin and Development of the 
Rodha Cult in Bengali Literature.” and another book on 
“Prachin Bangla Sahityer Itihas” have been written. 

(c) A critical appreciation of Rabindranath's Symbo¬ 
lical and Allegorical Dramas has also been published by an- 
other lecturer. 
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Bahbxrit 

The members of this Department have translated and 
edited several texts in different branches of Sanskrit 
learning, viz., Udayana's ** Atmatuttvaviveka/’ Yaska's 
“ Niruktu,” and " Sladhuraniniddha/' 


Ababxc and Persian 

(a) llesearches on "Poetrv and its Crhici>iiu ainon;' 
the Ai-abs” have been undertaken. 

(h) 50 pages of u very old and rare of 

Kitah\il-Taliiiatic-\Van-Nadir iiave l>een ixlittHl. 

(e> An actiele on Shahid of Baikh has been pub- 
lishH. 


JsL.\Mic History and Culture 

T'iie ineiul>ers (►f the staff are engaged in rcsearelies and 
investigation, which 1 expect will lead to good results, in 
sucii widely different topics as "History of Mediaeval 
Bengal and its (’ulture/* "Social and DcniOiTatio changes 
in Modern Islam,*' 'Influence of Islam on Hindu Culture," 
** Hislui v of Kashmir," “ Islamic Arcbitijcturc in Jiungul," 
“Historical (iet>grap!i\ of Islain." "Hindu Contribuficui to 
Cidil Literaime," «‘tc. 

Hindi 


We r^hall very soon Ik* able to make arrungcinent for 
belter teaching of Hindi in this University. MibtjehHarlal 
Matilal lIal^^as^^a Trust bus offered us uii annual huui of 
Us. - f<u* tin' next five Nears for (he creation of u 

Hindi Ht^ade> ship. Sri <i)iaus\amdas Birlu lias also offered 
an annual sum of JN. Lir ilie next five years 

for the puriw>'f ol streiigtlnMiing Hie Hindi department. 
Sri Birla and two of the trustees of the Ifalwasyia Trust, 
Sri Bhagwati Prasad Khaitan and Sri Bluigriralhmu) 
Kanofia, have taken a keen intercKt in the matter. We offer 
our tlianks to these gentlemen for their offers. 

A Committee was appointed by tin- University and (hey 
have recommende<l tlie appointment of a Reader and three 
IjOcturerg to constitute the total strength of the Depart¬ 
ment. We would vei-y soon be taking steps for the organi¬ 
sation of this Department. The Jieader will be entrusted 
with the duty of giving lectures to the Post-Graduate classes 
and h'f firgani'^ing n-searcli work in Hindi. 
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DEPARTMENT OP RCTENTK 

PUFEE CHEMlSTIiy 

Rf‘s<'aiv*!i<'s liavi: rarri<.*(l 4»fi in tho following lines: 

ia) PresoEJce of initibitor f»f Pyruvir dehydrogenase in snake 
vetioinM, ilf) 1 nvoHtigution on imiv* Radioactive Minerals, 
(c) Studios on ini|H-rfect romph'Xes in solution, (d) Complex 
(U)iup<junds arid their magnetic properties, (e) Analytical 
reagents for the Coloiimrtric estimation of Uranium, Vana¬ 
dium, Molybdenum. Copper, Iron, etc., if) Synthesis of 
Alicyclie Corn|M)unds. (fj) Isolation and eheunoal constitution 
of the active principles of indigenous medical plants. 


Aitlied Piiysic.s 


'I’lic new e\!en-su»n of the Applied Physi<‘s imilding has 
been coinpK^tcd \ nnmher of paprT^ has been published, 
arid researtli work is being <'t»ridu<’te(l on the following 
problems : 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

<:U 

(- 1 ) 

(i)) 

ub 

(7' 


J >ielectt if j)ropeH of indigtMunis materials; 
Design tif ilectrical measuring inHlruments; 
J)esign of flectiicn! miK'hines: 

Prolileins m eUTlii)-tcchTU>K>gy; 
hjpeetrosc4>pic study of Iiea\y diatomic nrolecules; 
Tliermal propi'ities of luniding materials; and 
Mfchaine^ of I\ngineering materiaK. 


(Ji:o(:u\imv 

Ueseau'hes liaxe been c*urducted on Fundamentals 
o < letigiafibs . slab as (;eo-morpholog\ and Climafo- 
iogy. and tlie apidicaiton of tu'ogruphy to the improve¬ 
ment o Agiiiultuie and proper utilisation of mineral 
lesouices. The work of publication of Land Utilisation 
Maps has continued, and a number of Maps of 
llowrali Distri^-t have <ume out this year. They will he of 
much use for agricultural planning in our State. 


Psychology 

Besearches on attitude surveys and study of prejudices, 
use of projective tests and tecbniqiie*^ in mental diseases. 
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child devcUn>iiient. cU*., In^cn cjirricd on. The services of 
the Applied »»eeiion were frei|uenU\ re(|uitiitioned by Trades 
and Professions. Idealising the i»n{x»r(unce of TeDsion 
Study that had l>een going on in the de|>art!nent; the 
Central Ooveruuient runtrihiiled fund^ for studying ' Human 
telalions in UKlu^trial ccuuvrn?* in (^alcuttn/ Work in 
this connection being carried on in some industrial 
concerns. 

Intereht in the subject of Psychology \h increasing 
rapidly and the Department had to refuse admission to 
many candidates for want of accommodation and adequate 
equipment. 

Sr\ 1 i>i i<'> 

Kcscll^^h(‘^^ havr hriMi (auulut tril on such varied topics as 
Statistical Analysis in i'jducutioiuil JVtihlcins, (\)nHtruction 
of Statistical Tables, Ti^sting of llyjiotheais, Bystemalic 
Sampling, TojHigrapliic Variatum, and Kumplo Surveys, 
Population Statistics, eU*. 

Statistical qucrii's from (lovcrnmcnt I)*»partnioiita and 
Kosourch liislitutinns wen* attended to. 

Advice and guidan<*e in Slatistit-al .Vnalysis of Agri- 
cnllurul expernnfjtis and Sanipli' Sni\e\s wen* given. 

'J’he liiilian S*M nly loi ('itnlnd laganisi'd slioit 

training rnurse wilh llie eu-upiaahun <il ihi^* I>eparfiruMif. 

PllYsmiaMiY 

HcBeaivhes tin NiitMU'*n and Meiah-tiisin. ll<»rin<>nc‘> and 
their activities on dc.'ttruction ami M-geiK-iation (»(' lilond in llie 
IxkIv, on factor?! intliieming ihi* !t»art ami mviiliilion, etc., 
have been carric<l out. 

With a grant of lhlpel*^ tjiu- la*' from the Central 
(rovernment, tlie J)iqKn'tnieni li.i'i hiMUi provided with sunic 
very delicate re^*»arch apjvaralns *»f high i^rder. 

fiEOlAXiV 

i'apers liave been publihlicd on variou.'t us|hx;U of 
Economic Geology, M ineralogy, Petrology, Hi ractural 
Geology and PaleontologA^ Special study has l>e6U made on 
('oal-<dcaniiig, dintrilnition *»f rlernenls in Mvtallie Gres, 
Mineralogy of Ores tfrum Singhhhum) under reflected liglit, 
regional sfrurtiirc, petroftthrics, mei.ainoq>)nAifi and *>n 
fomtniiiifera from the Pay of Bcmgal and Arabian Sea. 
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Aktuuopoukjy 

lie&earch work on Juvenile delinquencies is in progress 
in this Department. Several papers have been published 
(Ml dilFennit piobU^in^. r.tj., blonl on Lodhas 

of West Bengal, tribal life and tribal education and on 
various other topics. 

M.mulmmu s 

Jnvestigutiuns have been made on tite Theory of 
Keliitivity, (Quantum Dvniunics of Klectronn, Internal 
Constitution oi* tin- Stars. Ixcsi^lance of fluids, etc. Several 
papers <iubod\ing tin* n'siilts of (Inwr inwstigations have 
boon pii)»lisIifMi. 


JtADIurnVsR’S & iOURTUuMCS 

'J'lu! Department lias inoved to its newly constructed 
luiilding for whicli tlie (ioverninent of India gave a grant 
of Ks. .*t,10/HK). 'I’lic <:onslnicti»»ii work of an Ionospheric 
Field Station at Haringhata, tlio cost of which is being 
met by the Central Ciovernment, has started. The 
Field Station will liousc tlie automatic ionospheric recorder 
kindly presented to the University hy the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Kcsearch Organization of the 
Government of Australia. 'J’hc main item of research was 
the study of Ionosphere. Kccords of Ionospheric charac¬ 
teristics uerc publislicd in the form of monthly bulletins 
and distributed among the leading ionospheric laboratories 
of the World. 


Hescarches on the production and Physics of hdectron 
tubes are also carried out. Other items of rosoandi work, 
namely. Study of nuclear magnetic resonance by the 
Uadio loi'hniquc. design of a new vvide-band aerial with 
high dirc'otixily 'aiul radio-mctooiologv arc m pvt^gia^s. 
Investigations on the effect of light on the Ozonizer 
discharge current, on the problem of the distribution of 
nitrogen in the atomic fomi in the upper atmosphere and 
on the phenomenon of the nitrogen afterglow are also in 
pix>gre8s. 


Instititf. of Nuclfar Physics 

Since JanuaiT, 105S, a poet-M.Sc. course in Nuclear 
Pliysios has been started, and applications are being received 
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from all oxer Indtu fi»t* aduiii^bion ink) Uiis 4'ourBc. On 
accMUiit «>f (he al)s<*n(:t* uf ade<|iiate [»o\vt»r, working of thu 
Cyclotron aulTtfred during tl»e lust year. This defect Ims 
now been removed by tin* in&talluiiou uf a new power 
'^ub-Nlalion for tin* liistituto. Investigations were* rondncteel 
on Ibo study of angular eo-relution of gumma rays, captured 
gamnm rays, design of beta-ray sptH'trometer, nuclear 6usion 
and use of rudi<ia<*tive carbon in the solution (»f bio-eheniieal 
prubleuis. 

A number of conlnhiitions l»a\c b<*i.'n made iUi the 
Khvtron Micr<w<*o|»f inventigation on bacterial micloi and 
chromosomes. , Plans have also been made for the regular 
use of radio-isotopes in the treatment of diseases in co- 

<»peralion willi tin* t'alcntta Mc<lical (’ollcgc. 


Ih) I'ANY 

Several Nchemes of re^e:u•ch li;i\e been linaneed by tlm 
Indian t\tuncil of Agricnilural Hesearcb, National Institute 
of Keienees of India, Imperial t'luunieal Industries, Man- 
Power (.’ommiltec, llengal Mill-owners' .\ssfK*iation, Central 
Tea Board, etc. 'J'lu* subjects studied are mainly those 
having direct or indirect relation to Agriculture and 
Tudustrv. 


l^CKli PliYSICS 

ItevMiilu'.T ha\c Ik'cii condmied on \iiiioUs problems, 
c.j/., excitalKUi of Tluores^ence by X-iays and Tathodc rays, 
Micruxxaxcb and Cosmic raya. 

A new rmtarv Field Tlicoiv has been worked out with 

• ^ 

higlily intercHluig lesnlts. 

ElTurt is beijig made to butid up au apparatus for 
SjM*i'trosesjpic aniily''e' ol l^'liKMesctiit-riiiliiitioii. Attempts 
are being made for the installation of X-raj lube of fairly 
high intensity. 


AI’PMKD CUliMIS'IltV 

Further cxb ii.-ion to the building of tlws Department has 
l>ecn completed with the grant from the Government of 
India. The ineml>erd of the teaching stuff have carried on 
researches on various probletus, e.g., Desulphurisation of 
High-Sulphnr Indian cnal^ on fuel, synthet ie glycerides, 
elhanolysis of oils, adhesives, Jiiosynfhrsia <if vitamins, 
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fheiniKtry of true and r<»lloidal solufioii, Indian drying 
and Mniii-drying oiln, nn-tullir noaps, Syntheftis of urgank* 
L'ouipoufid«», identiticatinii :iiul synthesi^i of long-chain 
unHatiiratrd fatty urids with ^lr^^l-llypcr-ten-'i^'e a<‘tion. 


ZuuLoni 

iJest-urchos an* iH-ing (iindiuleil un thr dc\r‘lopiiient of 
Vertebral ('ohiiun of tho ( horduio.N and i>ther Embryuiogical 
Problems, on Entomology particularly of lice, on aex 
endocrinology in particular i^derence t*» gonadoppins» on the 
r4udy of parasitic hchuinihcN fK*<-nrring in \arious vortcbralc 
iiiuniaU, on hfc-hi-^lory of Man** ctKridians, on ciliule fauna 
present in the rumen of Indian cattle and gregarine^ 
parasitic m the gru?islioppcrs, (M) t ylogcnctics, on different 
crubryologi(*iil and ichthy<jlogical problems and several papers 
have been published. 


J)KFAm’Ml’.\TK OK 'i'iCCHNOLOOY 
III the I'>c[>ai 1 iiicnN of Hiidiophysics and EltH'ironu's, 
Applied Physics and Applied <‘i 1 enll^t^\ , a d-ycai's 
gradnatc comim* ha^ hcini ''taried Icadiii;; to M.Sc. PlV<*h.^ 
degri'c under the icwly created h'aenll} id’ 'rcclinology. 


Pai, ern \ fNiviatsiiv Piii.ss 
'I'iie Calcultii pMiver>M> Picss ha^ uiuh'igonc an ino 
{KirtaiU changi*. thi the rceoirnnondal ion of the J’ress 
Ite-organisation t.oininittcc, the Press lias lua-n rc-t»rganiso<l 
with a view to hringing it on a level witli other first grade 
Printing Presses. In the matter of re-organisation, the 
Press Suporiutondent has rendered able and valuable 
serviec?'. Tlie Calcutta Univorsitv Press was started 


in H)in and during these do years, hi'sides printing tf^xt- 
l)iK»ks for din’ereni e\aininations. it lias ptihlishod and [irinted 
original works of outstanding merit on \ariou.s branches 
(»f Arts, Science, Jjiierature and the humanities. The 
number of such work?» is more than 5CX). One of its recent 
publications “ Uharatiya Panaushadhi *’ has been awarded 
the Hahindra Memorial Prize for the vear 1052 bv tlie 
lioveriunent i>f West Pengiil, as tlie best publit^tion of the 
year in Scientifu- subjeet in Itengali, The (Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Pre^ has continued to print, free of cost, six journals for 
six learned societies, and has published over a dozen 

on a \art<‘t\ of looks. 
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Students’ Welpabb Department 

The Medical Board attached to the Stadeuts' Welfare 
Committee visited nine institutions and examined the health 
of 3,690 students (hoys and girls). Beparute reports on the 
health of the students concerned together with a list of the 
students found to he sutTering from diseases or defects and 
recommendaiioiiH for improving their licalth were forwanied 
to each of the institutions. Kuch student was also supplied 
with a copy of his health report. 

An investigation of Blood Pressure (Systolic and 
Diastolic) of Bengalee students helween the ages of 6 and 
21 was undertaken hy the StH ivlarv. The findings from an 
examination of 7,172 students have hcea tabulated and the 
relationship of Blcx>d Jhessurc with the following physical 
ineaHUreinents, ri?.. Height. Ikslv-Weight and Vital Capacity 
is being studied. 

STriM'.NTs' Anviftijuv Bi kkak (Ovkubeah) 

Two liuudred and thirteen tt[iplicutiou3 wore received 
regarding facilities available for higher studios and research 
in various branches of learning and for soouriug admission 
to educational and other iustilutions alut>ad. The Bureau 
lias been able, by dint of its activities, to secure offers of 
adiui''?'ion un bt-lialf "f nine!\ lijrec student jii ‘^iieli a variety 
of Jsubjects a- Post-Graduate studies, Law, Kducution, 
Medicine, Buginceriug and 'J'cchnology, Agriculture, Social 
Science, Business Administration, and !*r:u-(i(*al Training in 
workshop", 

IvsiTTi Ti: or .IiTi: 'I’l/iivoi <a(:y wo \r.n-lNni^ 
iNBTiTtrxK or SociAr, WoitK A\n Manaobmunt 

The construction of the Technological Block of the 
Institute of Jute Technology lias been completed and some 
items of spinning and weaving have been installed, 
(.^nisidenible addili<»ii^ lm><‘ jiImi Im-cm inado to tio* fijutpiiieiitM 
of tile lal>oraiory and other rooms of the main block. Since 
its establishment in 19.50, the Institute of Jute Technology 
has been playing its part in training supervising staff for the 
Jute Industry in Bengal and when fully developed will he 
in a position to supply fully trained ^UJ>^•rvis^ng staff for the 
great Juie Industry of Bengal. 
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Another outstanding event of the year is the laying of 
the foundation ^tone of the All-India Institute of Social 
Welfare and Business Management by Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, the Chief MinisU*r, fiovernmcnt of Went Bengal. ITie 
construction ttif* Building <»f the Institute, is proceeding 
on the plot f>f land at Xo. •!, Muralidhar Ijane so 
kindly gi^en us u free gift by the Government of West 
Hertgal. Wlien the hnilding will 1)0 completed, the Social 
Wf)rk Course. iis courses on Business Management 

and Industrial Adininistnition will he taught here. The 
Govennuent of India have promised a capital grant of 
Rs. 2,50,00t) and tlie Indian Jute Mills-Association has 
already donated !{•'. 1.0(>,fK>0 for tlie eonstruction of the 
building. Steps havi- alsf) Imvu taken for collecting more 
funds for the Institute and the University ho];)es that 
generous |M?ople iiud Institutions will come forward with a 
view to helpitig us in this great 


JhAUOUAM AoniCT'LTtTUAL COLLKOK AND RliSKARCH 

Institotk 

louring the year 1052, three more laboratories have been 
added (Soil ('hemistrv, Kntoinology and Dairy Prodnctsl. 

Hesearehes are being comhicted on dilTercnt' agricultural 
problems. Investigations art' alsi> being made into the 
inciileiicc t‘f p»"'l> t»M eolton. and tlieir Life-ln'story. 


DOMKsriC SC!KNC*K TUAIMNO 


Dimwiitment 


J'hc Domestic Science Department is in the ninth year 
t»f its existence. All the eaudidates that- have come out 
successful so far have been absorbed in different schools in 
('alcuita and oiitNide. 'I'lie dcintiiid for (eaehers trained in 
Domestic Rcien<*e is much greater than what thiy De]>arlinent 
I’un cope witli. 

Bducaiiouai excursions to places of historical, 
mythological, architectural and sculptural interests were 
organised by th*' Department. Demonstration les>4onft in 
different clinics and hospitals were arranged with a view to 
enabling the students to have first hand knowledge in their 
subjects. 

Lectures and pamphlets on subjects like ' Sishu 
Ai^mdh O Aparadhi/ ‘ Studies on Fats Degradation by 
Mu'ro-Organisin/ etc., were published. Some useful 
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charts and diagrams on Food, Vitamin, good posture, etc., 
for use in the class rooms liave also been prepared. 


Hostei. 

The Government of India were good enough to give us 
an interest-free loan of Hs. ‘2,54,(KK> fur the juir{K>se of 
building a hostel for (he Pi»st-Oradua(<^ students, particularly 
for those who ooine from other States. Of this amount 
we liave already nfeeixed l\s. A hostel has Ix't'n 

erected ut do, Hallygunge ('iu*ular Hoad. It is a beautiful 
building constructed by Messrs. Martin Ihini & <\)., which 
can aceommodate about tU) students. But the demand is fiir 
more seats. If we can spend another Its. d0,(M)0, provision 
can he made for another If) students. We arc in communi¬ 
cation wdtii the (’enfra! (io\tu*nmen( ft»r a further loan 
of this amount. This hostel has removed a great want. 
But it is a mattiT of regret lliat we havt5 not been 
able to provide hostel ni’i'oniinodutioii for our other Post- 
(tradiiatt' .siudt'nls. The other l*os(-(iriuluiitt' hoMlids are 
in a had (‘oiiditioii, and no wonder that the students 
have made tomplainls. population of CaUaitta for 

diverse rea-ions has been daily increasing and it is very 
dirtinilt. to iind a stiilahle arennniindation for tlie studtuits. 
If 1 come ucros't a suitahle house. I would rcfjuoHt the 
(loveriunent of West Bengal to nM|ijisjlion it for our Post- 
Graduate students. 


SciENCK (Vua.KOK 

Sneru'c Pollege, at 02, I'pper Circular Hoad, lias been 
rc[»aired, Init the College at -T), Ballygunge (’ircular Hoad 
is in a very had (omlilion. It was originally the residential 
house of the late Hir Taruk Natli i^alit, who made a gift of 
this house to us. I'lie departrneiilH of Zoology, Anthropo¬ 
logy and Botany are hx'ated there. But it cannot be 
(Milled a College in its true sense. To erect a College for 
these departments we want at least Bs. 15 lakhs. This 
money has to be found. There are thou»aiid.s of graduates 
who have passed out of this University. If they volunteer 
to contribute Rs. 10 each annually for the next five years, 
and the under-graduates Rs. 2, then a good Science College 
can be erected at the site. 
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Additions to and alterations and improvements m the 

METHOD OK WOBKINO IN THE UNlVERSm 

We have installed a ventilation plant in the ground floor 
of the Darbhanga building. We are grateful to tlie 
Government of West Bengal for lending us Rs. 70,000 for it, 
[>ayahle on easy instalments. The installation was’ made 
under I he following circumstances. A number of applications 
reached the Univ<‘rsity from some employet's of the 
University or the members of their family for financial help 
for medical treatment of the employees who were attacked 
with tuberculosis. It struck us that there must* be something 
wrong in the place where these employees work. We 
invited our ('hief Minister to visit the place and to give ns 
bin advice. Ho visited the place and advised the University 
to insl.ull tfio i)lant. We at once took up the suggestion. But 
the University had no money. We applied to the Government 
of West Bengal for a loan. That loan was readily granted. 
The ventilation plant has been installed and the condition of 
tlie I'fioms has much improved. 

In order to have more space lor the various administrative 
Uepaiimcnts of the Umversiiy. we have constructed two 
fltHU's giving ii.s additional space. 'Fhe Departments have 
lieen re-arranged ensuring stricter supervision of the work 
of the staiT. 

A room for the Vice-Chancellor has been erected 
nllached to the DarhliMiigM htiilding. itccciulv tin: \'icc- 
Chanc43llor had to receive a number of gentlemen who came 
from foreign countries on various missions. It was thought 
that it would he desirable to have a room for the Vice- 
Cluuicellor where these gentlemen could bo received. 
Formerly we had only one room where the Syndicate and 
other incotingH over which the Vice-Chancellor presides, used 
to be generally held. 

\n ex(>ert was appointed to enquire into and report as 
to the amount of work done by University employees with 
a view to increasing the efficiency and output of work. He 
made a re[x>rt which has been adopted by the Syndicate 
and we are giving a trial in the light of the suggestions. 

Improvement has been effected in the matter of supply¬ 
ing marksheets. migration certificates, etc., to students. 
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UmvBBsmr Financb 

The financial position of the University is not very sound. 
The current year’s figures are given below :— 

(i) Estimated deficit for the current year 


1962-3 


.63 


(n) Loss due to the Board of Sw?ondi4iy 
Education taking over the Matriculation 
Examination 

(ill) Deficit due to jiartition of Bengal in B)47. 

and other causes ... ... 8.07 


7.50 


Total deficit lls. 10.10 


Fur Mio war ending liOtli June, 1053, tlio figures are 
as follows : 


Inn^mr (In LuUis 


(tenoral Foe Fund 
Deduct coidrihu- 
tion to llio iV)si- 
(iraduatf I'eaeh- 
imr ... 3 32 


Jrudiiate Toaoliiiig 
Fund ineJuding Tet-li 
nology nf‘pnr1tiionfs 


(iovf*rnirieiit grant (iii- 
i'luding Rs. 15 lakhs as 
sluavn in the Budget 
as ofanpousation for 
Mairioulaf ion Exaini- 
imtion) 


Deficit—Income 

Expenditure .. 


25 12 


11.28 


31,00 


Rs. 07.40 


67.40 

67.03 


[In LnUht of 

(loneral Foe Fund ... .*18,80 


FoHt-<iraduate Teach¬ 
ing Fund inetuding 
Expansion Stdienie 
Fund 


20 13 


Rfl. 67.03 


Rs 


0.53 


At the close r)f the year 1951-2, the accumulated 
deficit was 15.57 lakhs. Therefore the tola! deficit corrics 
up to Rs. 16.10 lakhs. We have exercised very strict csco- 
nomy in our exfxjndiiure and we were able to reduce the 
deficit in the current year to .63 lakhs only. 

The partition of Bengal in 1947 took away many of 
the schools which were till then within our jurisdiction. 
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The revenue we derived from these schools wag thus lost 
to us. A sepanite University has been established at 
Gttuhati and some of the schools have gone under the juris¬ 
diction of that University. These two factors created a 
huge deficit in the budget and this has been carried on 
from year to year with the result that the present deficit on 
tlial aeeoimt and to Hiindrv <;ther minor caunes is ^.07 lakhs. 
W(. are glad that there js a s(*|iaratt! University at Gauhati 
and we do not mind the diminution in our income on this 
head. Children of tlie soil will have larger facilities for 
education. Gauhati Universitv has our fullest svrnnathv 
and (ioodwill. 

1'!ie Wehl Meiigai Serondaiy I'idiication Act, I95t), 
provides that if the I'nivt'rsity of CalciiHa c(‘;i>es to hold 
the Matriculation I'lxaminalion from any year, the Govern¬ 
ment (d HiMigal with etlVct from ihe \e:ir following such 
year would pav to tin* riiiveisilx an annual grant to Im' 
determined h\ a Tnlimial. (o for (In' financial 

loss oeeasionetl on aeeoiiril nl the rni\ersil\ et‘asing to hold 
the Matrteulalion hAannnatioii. On the iiiteifiretalioii of the 
redevant section, th(‘ Government of Hcngal have thought that 
the UmViTsily is erditird to i‘om|M‘nsatioii from lOa.'t, (lie 
School l''iriul I'lxaiiiinahon li;nirig Iteen held hy the Hoard in 
11)5*2. Hut the G(t\eiimient have overh»oked one |K)int and tliat 
has been liroiiglit to the nolicr (»f oiir Chief Minister. Tin* 
Hevciiiu' from the Matriculation l'!\aminalion in 1052 would 
have come to the (ill (»f the Unnersilv hv the end of 

« k 

Pecemher, 1051, ;ind this nioiu*\ ata'ordiiig to the practice 
t»f the UniM'rsil\ wouhl havt‘ l)een utilised to meet the 
examination ex|u'nstN of 105!. 'I'luTidore the eornpen.sation 
wliK’h the tiovernment would pay us in 195d would l>c 
utilised f(>r payment of exji^Mises of ilu' \ear 105*2, How 
to meet the expenses of 1051 'Hie 1051 revenue has gt)ne to 
the Hoard. The University has pressed this [K)int before the 
Government. On the ImMs that we are entitled to two 
years’ comp^mHation. wo have included in the current year’s 
budget Rs. 15 lacs as compensation payable by the Govern¬ 
ment on the Matriculation Examination account. We have 
rweivod from the Government the current year's recurring 
bkx'k grant of Rs. 16 lakhs. 
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Due to the financial position onr acodemio activities 
could not be expanded. The Dniversity has inspite of this 
deficit made provision for additional grants to the existing 
Departments Arts and Scienc<\ 

Our rHi)er-Sotters, Examiners, Tabulati)rs and Invigila¬ 
tors get their remuneration on tin* pre-V.):^9 rule. That 
is a miserable rate having regard to tin* dcpreeiate<i value 
of money. I'he cost of examination has also increased, as 
prices of paper, ink, etc., have gone up. 'I\) meet this 
increased cost, we must have additional incoim’. 'rhe Uni¬ 
versity derives iis ineonie mainly from tliree sonu'es, namely, 
tlie Government, the Kxiuninatitui fees and l^ublicivtions. 
If it is not possible to secure furtlicr revenue from any 
of the throe sources, some our activities will have to Iw 
curtailed. We eannot carry on the work nf (lie University 
with a clirunic deficil. 

'Phe (erm foi‘ whu-h tlu* Hoard nf Accounts was ap|V)inted 

has come to an end. ami the UijiMTsih Kinanc(» (‘orrnnittfM* 

% 

lias l)eeii n*vi\cd. Wc acknowledge with thanks the work 
done by the liourd. Our thanks are particularly duo to Dr. 
J. (', (ihosh, the eminent Seii'iilisl, w'lio aeti*d aw ('Iminniiii 
of the Ikiard .ind maile nnmiM'oUs xalnalde siiggestimts for im¬ 
provement of our finance. 


(’oNCIJSlON 

Sludtuiis, 1 liave gi\eii \ou a short liiHlorv of progress 
that has been made in the various DepartrnentM of oiir 
University during llu* >car under review. T liave also given 
you a short sketch of our financial faisition. It is <pnto 
clear that that pwition i, not jill right. , Hut there is no reason 
to los«‘ faith and hojie. 

Now I want to fell you wmielhing about the kx'.ation 
and the site of (uir University. In one word. 1 say, we are 
cramped for sf>a<*o. Wc cannot move. Movement has 
become irnprwHihle. Fifty years ago wlien the University 
buildings were erected at this p!ac.e. it was not conceived by 
our predecessors—it was not possible in conceive—what our 
University today would be. At that time our predecessors 
thought that it would be best to have the University buildings 
in the centre of the city. But it is now clear that this place 
is no longer sufficient nor suitable for the location of the 
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Univenuty. The demand of oar boys and girls for higher 

education is getting larger and larger. Our University 

lian been expanding for past, and it must expand 

if it is to continue to do good to the student community. 

But what ni>ont spjue? We liave a four-storied building 

licre» where our I\)st-(iraduate classes are held in 

Hiuall rooms, nm- Law (College is situated on the 

third floor of what is known as the Darhhanga Building. 

'F'lie lihrarv it.self Iuh become so big that the floor cannot 

cany its k)ad. 'The (*olleg»^ and the library must be removed 

to a suitable place. A part of the Science College is at 35, 

nall^guiigc t'irciilar Itoad. at a distance of alwnit four miles 

from this placiv Anothiw pait of the Science ('oliege is at 

t)2, Ufiper (’ircnlar Hoad, at distance from the Senate 

House. Tndei'd the i Tiiversity seems to he scattered all 

oV(M’ the cit^. Jn m^ view and the view of those who have 

got the her't interest of the I’niv'ersitv at heart, such 

a Universitv cannot fidtil its true tnission. Such a 

» 

University cannot help the advancement of learning. Fifty 
years herue this University will still more expand and we 
hope we wdl he teaching more suhjoels than are being taught 
now. We inu.st find larger sfiai'C. We must hold our 
classes in larger r<K)ins which are bright and cheerful. The 
sluilents who <'onu* to tlic Universitv for their studies 
must do so ill an atmosphere pure, bright and cheerful and be 

not disturbed b\ the dm and bustle of a eitv life. The 

♦ 

students must bo in (constant touch with their Professors. 
The Professors sluudd be uvuiiablo at any time during 
the college hours (o guide the students, to solve their 
dirtieuUies and remove their doubts. 

'rhat IS the ideal Universitv where Professors and 
students can freely approach one another and consult at any 
time of the day.' That i.s the ideal University where the 
students work uiHlisturl>ed and uudistracted in an educational 
atmosphen* with the sole ol»j*H‘t of getting the beat 
education m order to improve their mind, their health and 
their uuirale. 

In a place like this, in the heart of the city, it is not 
}K>&sible U* have that University. 

I have l)een told during the term of my Vice-Chancellor¬ 
ship, that from time to time in the past it was contemplated 
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to remove the University frcmi the heart of the city to a 
soitable place near Calcutta. But for some reason or other^ 
particularly financial, the University could not be removed. 
Our Chief Minister, 1 am told, when lie was tlie Vice- 
Chancellor, saw several suitable plots of land, but he could not 
execute his purj)u8e for want (if funds. Ho is now at the head 
of the administration of our State, -.ukI I have reasons to l>elieve 
that with liis help, we can a suitable plot of land and 

some nionev from the Slate (loverinneni. I have con- 
fidence that if wo put our hiuise in order and if \vc have 
a clear-cut we .sh.ill ^et also help from llie (\MitraI 

Government, and Yroin other sonrecs. H'hc Universitv sliould 
he removed as earl\ as possible to a [ilace outside the busy 
comnuMvia! lifi* ilie eit\, keeping otilv a (Central adminin- 
tration in Calentta for tlie ecvnvcnience of the public. 

I had been to tlie llanaraK CniYcrsi(^ rectiutiv. It was 
a lovely siglit to see that I’nivi'rsity, Ihi^ beautiful buildings 
w'lth green lawns in between. If I may say so, it is a 
moilennsed reprodnelion of our anenuil Uinversities. 1 have 
seen also tlic Ailiihahad University. I have been told Unit 
tlie Madias is loraietl on thf sra-lxaeh, in a 

iH-aiitifiil row of liuihling--. prrsrnliiig a hold front to 
tiie phantom einle ol a uioaiimg sea. There \h the 
riuversity of I'ooiia. llio I'mversitN of Saugor and other 
I inversirie.s which an* not situated williin the city hnl. 
outside it, and provisirm ha'' been made for traim|iort and 
oth**r faeililK's, so that student.^ and I’rofi-ssors may (mily 
go there and (i<i then* resiieeltve duti*'s. hast y<*ar I had 
the good fiu'tmie of ne'eting the then (’liief Minister of 
( evioii and 1 was de]j;*hfed to heal'* from him that the 
Ueyloii Universil} ha.s hi*eii niiioved to a plaf'C 
outside the eit\ and (hal it tias t)eon inagiiificeutly built. 
The Chief MmiHtt*r deserihed in glowing terntM its huildingn 
and its site. Arraiigeinents have been m;ulc for HludenlH, 
who want to live in tliere, for then* residence. Our Uni- 
versiiv is the oldest Uiiiverailv in India. Should we not 
make our University an Ideal oih»? It is for u» to coiiBider 
the matter carefully and make up our mind. We must give 
to the ehildren of the the lH*st education within our 
means. Remember that it is on the sound education of the 
people that the security and destiny of every nation chiefly 
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rest. “Nothing is so good as a University Education, nor 
worse tlian a University without its education" said Bulwer. 

For after all what is the puqjose of a University. It la 
to make our Ims and girls mentally, morally and bodily fit. 

It is to give them a complete and generous education, that 
which will fit them to perform justly, skilfully and magnani¬ 
mously. all the ofliees, hotli private and public. It is to 
impart knowledge to ihem as to how to use the whole of 
oneself, not one or two faeulties out of (lie wore with W'hich 
tliov are endowed. 

I’he purpose of a T^iiversity has thus been stated by 
a very eminent educationist, and T quote his W'ords from an 
article pul>hshed in ‘ Nature ' m June, 1015. 

“ 'rhe purpose of a University is to develop a complete 
man in tlie sense used In tlie Clreek Philosophers. The 
cornpleli* tmin is not. the man who has the most knowledge, 
hut he IS tlie one who is h(*st eipiipped t<) acipiin' it. It 
is not what a man lias learn* hut how lit* has learnt it that 
matters. Just a (‘(‘nturv ago, Cardinal Newman, t>ne of 
Oxford’s mosi famous sons, desenhed tin* purpose of 
UnivtUMity education in fln‘S(» wtirds : “ habit, of mind is 
formed, which lasts thro’ life, of which the attributes are, 
freedom, !‘quitahlciiess. caliiiuess. modtTation, and wisdom— 
in a word a yihilosopliieal habit." 

A studtuit must he logical and accurate in his thought- 
proct'ssis. Put I 111*-: true of llu* Art student as it is of 

th*' Scientist—the basic mental liaining fj both is the same. 

In tbrc(‘ or four rears the rmmhcr of facts which we 

can teach tin* students is m‘<’cssanlv hmittsl and rnav he of 

• •* 

small value. Hut when we turn from the teaching of facts 
to the inculcation of ideas \vc find this period not ioo short 
in which a n'Ceptivt* min<i may imbibe ideas wliich wnll 
help it in its approacli to the pn>hloms of a whole 
life time. What is Umversity stamp ?—It consist.s of two 
quiiliti«‘s only, l>ut they are of transtvndent imyiortanoe. 

The fust is clarity of ihtuight, and the swuid is intellectual 
ciiriositv. 

The academic disihplme of the Middle Ages was too 
practical. It trained pure intellect, encouraged habits of 
lalK)rious subtlety, heroic industry, and intense application, 
while it left uncultivated the imagination, the taste and 
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the sense of beauty. It tauf^ht man to think and to work 
rather than to enjoy. The greatest .service of the medieval 
Universities to mankind was simply this, tliat they placed 
the admiiiLstratiun of human affairs—in short the Ooveminent 
of the world—in the hands of e<lueated men. 

I believe that today in our national life there is no 

(juality which is mi>r«* <>,s,sfntial than clarilv or lioncstv of 

• • 

thouj^ht. 

Tho ri»‘con*l winch tt in the purpoAc of a 

rnivornity to (Icvdop in iln 'itndcnts in an iiupiiriii^' iiimhI, 

M’ho University (cache-; its stuilcnls why a tliin^^ is <lonc 

while a tiH'hnif'iil ';chiuil tiMchi's him ht>w a tiling is <lnnc. 

Or. in othtT Wfirils, (lie rnivcisitv incnicatfs a inctliod of 

« 

(hotij'ht whcrcats t<M'hiucal M’ho<tls (h'vcittp a sptvial Hkill. 
'I'lus distinction dnrs not di’poiid on (he suhjtMf. iniiKer wlnoll 
IS hoin»; tiiii;:lit. hut h based (tii the inannt'i' in whii'h it in 
heinf; tau';ht. 

'I'hc hi;»lit‘.'vt form of education consists in <»noournt!inff 
a man to ask rpiestions. 

If wc m tilt' Universities lower «»iir standards, we shall 
he safTificm;,^ an c.s^intial |»art <»f our civili/.ation. It in 
somotmics said that if \vc mercasr* tlu* student po[)nhitjon 
then we- will not he aide to lind a suHieieiit supply of udefpmle 
l<‘af Jiers: hut here as t'lsewhcre I helicve that the supply will 
he ahle If^ satisfy the flemand, if tlu-v are paid an adcfjuute 
slipeiul. It l-^ also Saul (hut if the mimher of University 
^:raduates is increased then tliev will find diltieiilty in 
ohtuiiuii^' empifjyment. 'rhis will he true only if Univi-rsity 
education is inaflefiu ile. heeuase, as I iord Ifalilane cmphuHi/.ed 
a^uiin and aj'am, fiu*re is no field in w^neh the Unnersity man 
ought not to lake a leading part if he is ade<]UHtely 
trained. This inearm (hat at tiu* Univf'rsities we must not 
be afraid to teaeli those suhj<‘els which may he said to be 
of practical v<ibje. Jt is henr we icaeb and not v)hat we 
teach that makes a UmverKity. 

Todav there is no branch of siK*ial or wonoroic life which 
can rest aolely on experience. In facing the rhangea which 
are inovitahle we must dej>end on the adventuroua, in/]niring 
mind, which ha« also been trained to I>e accurate. It in 
the function of the University to develop men of that calibre. 
It is not enough as Lord Haldane said, for the scholar to look 
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down on those engaged in the battle of life. He must be 
prepared to play an active part himself. I cannot do better 
than to close with the words of I/ord Haldane used in his 
rectorial address to the T-niversity of Edinburgh in 1907 : 
'‘Katlicr docs the University exist to furnish forth a spirit and 
a learning more nolde—the spirit and the learning that are 
availai)le for tiu: service rjf the State and the salvation of 
hiirnanity. The, highest is also the mo>t real; and it is at 
once (lie calling and the privilege of the teacher to convince 
mankind in every walk of life that in speaking (he highest 
of its kind, they are s(u:kiiig what is also the most real of 
that kind. Whatever occupation in life tlie *audcnt chaoses, 
he it that of study or that f)f the raarket-|)lace, he is the 
helLcr the greater has been his contact with the true spirit 
of the. University. 

'* The University teacher ought to be a teacher in the 
first placi> and only seciuidarily a rcsi*archer. There an*, 
t»f course, cxc<*pti<niH to tliis rule: hut no Universit\ can 
support inoia^ than a Innited ninnher of tliein.'' 

Wilh this view I reN]>cclfully agree. 

Ia-l us M4'e what rither highly civilised nations have 
(lone. Of all sssteins of ('ducatton, the (Herman svstoin 
is regardi'd as the host. 'Pherc was a time when it was 
thouglii in (he continents of Uuropo and America that 
education was not complef»* unless .a hoy or a girl liad 
rccM'ivc’d th(^ finislhng touch in Gennanv. 

In the German system of education chi-drcn, from six 
to ten y»^ars of ag(\ attend whai are culled rrimary seluiols. 
Mere they h'urn reading, writing, simple caleulat.cm. hygu'no 
and ivhgioii. They are then admitted to higher iich<x)lh 
calh'd ' Gymnasiums,’ I'hcse seltool.s provide a nine year 
coiir-a*. Ho\s and girls from ten to iimetetMi years of age 
art* admiltt'd mt(> tht'S(‘ sclnvtds. Here they h*arn the follow- 
mg subjects: Latin. French. Greek and (Jennan including 
literalmv. Matlnniaiii^s, wliicli comprises Arithmetic, 
G(»ometrv, 'rrigonoun*frv, Arithmetical and (ieomelrical 
pnvgrcssion. fundamentals of Solid Geometry as well as 

I>itTt>rt*nli;vl and Tntcgi'al Calculus. 'Phey read Hiology 

and ('hemisStrv. M'he t'ht^mistrv (*ourac consista of 

general Inorganic ('heniistrv, fundamentals (rf Organic 
Chemistry and fundamentals of Physical Chemistry- 
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Then there is Physics. The students are taught funda¬ 
mentals of Meclianies, Optics, Aecoustics and Klertrieity. 
Ill l)Oth Physios and Cheniistry (here are praotual courses. 
Then there are Goograpliy, and History of Churehea— 
artistica and te<‘hnic‘al drawings, history of Arts, imisir, 
gyiJU)astH*.< iiu'Inding spi>rts. 'ITiis training is terminated 
by u ver\ stiff exuniiiiatioii eall«H("--“T'<*st of " T'he 

I'andidutes have to appear Knli in written and oral examina¬ 
tions. I'hoi^e who eoine out ''in*ees.^ful from this f^vamiim- 
liort are aliowt'd (o enter into tin* I’liiversitv, IVvhnieal 

Institiition. or Aea(h*in\. Fn IIh- Universitv lliere arn the 

« * 

followiiig Faeiilties . M* IMiilosopiiieal and Seietilifie Ftu'ul- 
fti' Mt'theal I'aenlt;. . dtiflii'ial h'aenity and ( 4 ) 

'ree}mi>Iogieal l''aeult\ 'Tlu* PhiloMipliieal h^ieiilt\ is divided 
int<» (lerman . Mngii<h * I iUMgnjigc » . HiKtoiv, lMnlitsop!iy» etc. 
'riit* St'it'nfifie h'aenliv ix eoinpo->(‘(l (»f ('heniisti’v, Physies, 
Matliematles. Zoology, |i«ttan> and <iei)Iogy. I need not go 
inn^ other fletaiU. *f'he time does tint allow me to diHOiiHS tlie 
matt'*!* full\. Ihit \\h:tt I want to stress is that the subject-s 
langht in tlie (l\inna'nims where hoys and girls from ten to 
nmeii**-n Ni'ar- of age attem! are fairl\ large in niimher. If 
seems to me that the (‘oinses are si» timc'd ns to give a eom- 
pleie and ull-roiind e<lu(*atif>n to the bovB and girla of 
(iciJoan^ a!id i!ien».* ^nhjet t-. iliev mnst Irani le. the nmi teenll! 
yeat of tlieir ag»* 


In Sovi«*(. insiruetion is given in arts, senniee 

and liti ratine to all tite people inhahiting the l/nion. T^hc 
-^}stein of pnlilie ednealion m that gnsif eountrv covers all 
ages and w imule up oj (In* following eornponent paits - 


t|> Pre-S*‘Iiool 1‘dneaiional estahli^hnn'nf , 

(‘ 2 t (Jeneral halueational scho(ds of different tyiie-i and 
unnles for ehildreii and adults; 

t-h I'MiU’atlonal t*sttihhshinentrt ff»r adults, 

<l( Kxtra s<diool ecpil^tt^lmnmts for children; 

(o) V\x at;orial training CHtahlishmcnts; and 

f6) Cultural Kduealional establishments for adults. 


Free and compulsory education is given to children of 
both sexes under 17 years of age. StudentB are equipped 
with a knowledge of the principles of science, so that they 
may have a reliable foundation for a theoretical underntandirig 


^ V -ft 
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t)[ llie principles which govern the main branches of 
production und of th« practical utility of machinery. 

Tlie subjects which are taught in the urban schools are 
slightly ditTerent from the rural schools. Roughly, the 
primary and Kccondary wliool.s of Soviet Russia tea<‘h the 
following Hubjects ;— 

liussiun language, I jitcniliire. Arithmetic, Algebra, 
tieoiiietry and 'i’ngonoriifUry. Nature Study, Histor}', 
fieograpliy, I'Iivskn, ('lieinistry. Geology and Mineralogy. 
Social S<‘ience, l'’orcign language, Art, Handwork and 
Manual work, Macliiiu* Drawing, Singing, IMiysical culture 
and Military' studies. 


'Pile primary ^'hool lias a four-year's course. With tlir 
lowering <if the coiii|nt]siir\ ag** to seven, tin* prmiarv stage 
I'nds at eleven 'This hrings tin* Soviet praetiee more nr h s^ 
into line with ihr firaetiee m England and b'caiwe Hi>lor\. 
<h‘ograf)hy and Natural Sen n< e are taught in nrimarv -ehools 
'I’he Seeoiidarv school; an- «|.\ided inio two r.ttegoric'.- 
IiK'ompk'le St'condarv SchooD and (’oinplete S»*eoiidary 
Selioojs 'The Ineoinpli ii- Secoiidaiv Si hool is not vet 
imiversa! in all parts of the I'nion, hut il i^ >aid tliai 
gradually it will heroine the Itasie m'IiooI tliroughout Soviet 
IhiNsia, 'I’lie peasanirv deinaiifls it^ um\er''ii dislrdiiition. 
'File eurrieiiliirri ineludes one foreign language ^either Rnglish, 
l*'reneh or Germans In rural areas the eurrieulum is almost 
the same hut all subjects have an agraniltural bias. After 
the eoinplotion of the course the pupds pass an internal 
e\a!nination (or a final eerlifieate of an InetmipliMe Seetmriarv 
Sehoid. 'Flu* eertificate entitles them to pas^ into the eiglifli 
form of a ('om|tii'te Seeondarv Sehind or int«» tin* Tet‘(inieal 
High SeliooU afttM* a ipialifying evammatioii. 


] have given ^ \on a v(*r\ rough idea of the present 

svsIiMii in Soviet Ku*'Sia For further mfornialion 

♦ 

you may road “ Comparative Education *’ by Nicholas 
Hans, I'h.D., D.Ditt. 'Fhe (w>int I am seeking to emphasise 
irt that the primary and seeondarv educ.a(ion in Russia 
include a very large number of subjects, including the study 
of at least one foreign language. 

Stringent measures are taken tt> raist' the moral level of 

children even outside the st'hool hours, ('hildren under 16 

* 

years of age are forbidden to go 'to cineinas and theatres on 
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school days except witli the s|>ecial {tennissioii of the teaclier 
or the guardian or in the coin|iany of a teacher, a pioneer 
leader or an adult member of the family. Reward is given 
for proficiency and good conduct. 


“Rni.Ea Fuu PiauLa 

Every pupil must— 

1. Stuhluirnh and persistently master knowledge, so that 
he niav liecome an t^dueated aiul lajlturt^d ei<i/('n and make 
the greatest |>ossihh* contribution to tlie Soviet father- 
land. 

2. Study dibgently, be regular in attendance and punc¬ 
tual at lessons. 

d. Unquestioningly olu'V the orders <tf tlio liead and 
teachers. 

I. Arrive at scbool with all the r(M|nisite text-books and 
writing aci’essorics; liavc everything rt'ady for the lesson 
before* the arrival uf the feaclier. 

o. Pome to srhool elean, with hair bnisheel and neatlv 
^rt'SSClI. 

fi. Kee[) Ins d»*sK clean and firly. 

7. Ii!inu‘diatf‘ly rift(‘r tlie hell, go to Ins plae^e in the 
elas-'-rriorn. 1'he (eaclu'r's permission must lie obtained to 
•nter or le^ave (he class during a lesson. 

S. |)nnrig lessons. s)t straight, not loive i-IIhovs on the 
desk (»r s()ra\vl, listen atti-ntively to tlie explanations of tiu* 
teaehers and the ansuers (A jaipil.s. not talk. T>or <lo things 
tliat liave no relation to the lr*s=:on. 

0. Rise and greet (he teacher npiid Head on Ilnur entry 
into the class-roiun and on exit. 

10. When aiiswenng que.stit)ns stand up straight, and 
sit down when told by flie (eaeher. When wishing to answ'er 
or ask a (|uefition raise the hand. 

II. Write down accurately m the homework-book or jn 

% 

a special exercise-b(x)k, the homework for the next lesson 
and show this to his parents. All homework must be the 
pupil's own work. 

12. Be respectful to the Head and teachers. When 
meeting a teacher or the Head in the street greet them with 
a polite tiow: Ixiys raise their caps. 
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I. 3. Be fxilite to those who are older. Behate modestly 

and het'omingly in in the street, and in public places. 

II. Not use nidr or alMisive language, not smoke, not 
play games for nuuiey. 

15. Take care of .sehool property. Take care of his own 
things and tti<ise of his coinradeH. 

Hi. He* attentive and (houglitfiil towards old people, 
smad ehildr(*n. the \veak and the sirk, move out of their 
gi\(* up a seat, and help ilirni in ev<»ry way |>o.ssihle. 

17. lusten to his parents, help them and help with 
younger brothers and sister.s. 

18. Kee[) his room elean, io<»k after Ins cjothes and foot 
Wear and tidy Ins bed. 

HI. Carry on his persf>n the puful’s <ard, look after it 
eai’efully and not hand if o\#-r to anyone elsf*. and "how if 
on ref|Ut'st to the Ifead and teaeliers. 

20. d’rt*asure the lionour of his seliool and his class like 
fii.H *»\vn honour. 


Infringement of * 'I’lie Hole-, for Piijuls ' is liable to 
punisiiiiu'nt. ulueh. in extieiiu' cases, may be exclusion from 
Kchtxd.” 


' Se(* * Itussia ^oes to Scluu)) 

lion ' -Kingb 


A (luide to S(»viet 


Kduea* 


rile Hussciij s\'^|pun of education is pnrtlv Ivised on the 
(rtuinan s\stem. Ih'forc the I{e\olution luu* condition wa^^ 
Worse than th.il etf Iiuha. Witlon thi.s short space of time 
Hussla has math* inar\c!Ious progn'ss. 1 have taken the 
ruse of because her name is offtMi taken in varioim 

ronnect’ons by our students. 


Xt'Xl take tlie case rif Switzerland. It is a verv small 
country. It has an area of IG.lXK) sq. miles and a population 
of 13 laklis. One fourtli of tliat area is iin]>rodue(ive. It 
fiossessos no industrial raw materials -coal or oil, and it 
has no direct access to the sea. Nature has not been 
generous to this land except in giving it a fine climate and 
courage and determination to its people. Yet in 
Switzerland things of great beauty and excellence arc 
manufactured. The hard work of the people has made up 
for tlie natural deficiency of the country. That country 

» ^ 9 

has pnnluced famous leaders of education—like Rousseau and 
Gerard. That country maintains as many as seven 
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UniversitJes fully equipped, and one world famous Teclmo- 
logicai Institute,—The Federal Instilute of Teclinoluijy at 
Zurich. 

The other day I mot an American Professor here and 
I lieard with jrreat interest as to huw edmalion is impjirtod 
in Aiueriea. Ainerira lias iiittr*' or ;u1optc*d tlu:‘ Kn^lish 
system in its more advarued form. 

Students. 1 have referred von tti the education svsteina 
i»f lliese civilised counlihs to cstahlish tJinu? 

projxisitions : 

(1) Keli^Mttu shouUl ilhvavs he a part of education; 

oil Poverty K ih.t ah\.4\Nan inipediinent to one’s pn>^re-«rt 
in life; and 

(d) J)iOieul?ies in matters of cdn<.itiou (as in other 
niult(*r'') (MM l><‘ overcome l»\ coiira; 4 e, dr^ti'niunation and the 
will to do. 


Mduration wnlsiiul ii-ii^Kin is like a structma' huilt on a bed 
of .sand. Sad l..t|»!ace '* I ha\e lived Ion;' (Uiougli to know 
what I ilid no! i; inic inn*- hcheve that ?jo society can h’C 
iqilndd in )iaf>pine.->s and iioiiour witlioiit the scnliiniuit of 
rtdieion." llnrlv* naid “ 'rnic reli^'ion is the foundation of 
society, the hasijs uii which all line ci\il ^'ovcrnnnmt rests, 


ami fioin wlmh p<iucr dcri\es its authority, laws their 
cITu'kukn 4imi h>th (jicii sanction.” 

Ihil pcrii.ijis ill India on this snhjcci \ need not have 
quoted the \le^\.•. of ;/reat imui of other eiainfries. 
in India has lon;^ iieen associali'd with edueation. Indeed 
it was a part of our education. Hen; in India religion and 
praetiei* of our daily life were so inl<*riniiigU-d, that it is 
diUieuh to say will rt' iidi^'ion emleil and practice he^'an. 
.\nd It niu^t he so. J’'or wliat is tin Indian equivalent of 
llie word ' |{<dt;'nui ? It is ‘ J^harma.' And wlial is 
Hhanua? 'I'hat which (otahh^s us io k«*(‘p pa^ai with 
the progress fif tin' world, that which keeps ns morally, 
menially and fihy.sieally fit. that wliieli helps im to live u 
well-regulated. well-ha!fiiie<!d and eo-fadinated life. We 
mu'*! ohsiTve certain rules of life. (tur young men and 
w<imen must he trained to virtuous Imhits. In them they are 
formed most easily and when formed they last fijr life. 
To start the practice for a well-regulated life at the beginning 
w^ould be annoying, cause a certain amount of irritation, 
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bufc by constant practice we will acquire the habit. Aa 
it 8trengt!)en8 with age, and character becomea formed, any 
turning into a new path l)ecornps more and more difficalt. 
When we have atHpiired the habit of temperance, intemper¬ 
ance will Ik; hateful. Thin \h the teaching of our 
Hmhis, our SastruK and Fhiranas. Our Pre^tident Raid the 
otiicr day that it w'aR esHcutial that spiritual and secular 
(education Khoiild he harnionisod. He said, “ Our ideal 
Is tliaf iiiuii cannot attain .salvation and cannot get 
over the Hliorteoinings, the obstacles and the priva¬ 
tions rnherent in liis very existence unless he follows 
the fiatli of truth and dedieat(‘s unswervingly to the service 
of hnnianily and dedicates himself uneomprornistngly to a life 
of justice/' 

Our land is a land of a \er\ ancient cultur(\—a I'lilture 
which has willisb>i>d the mighty changes in the world, 
(’hangt* flicro will always be. It is inlierent in the law 
governing the l*iii\erst». So there have been cliaiiges 
also 111 the jiuhIo of our living, in our habit and thought. 
Mu! the Soul of India remains unehanged. 

W’heii I drew' v<uir attention to the systems of education 
in I'oreigii coiinlnes. 1 did not mean to suggest that we sliould 
filavishlv follow them. Whut I meant was that we sliould so 
inoilel our system of education that we may adopt the best 
which other countries can oiler without (he least sacrifice 
ttf our «’ulturc and glorious inheritance. 

It IS bt'ing sniti m some «|uarlers that the present syslciri 

of tMlncalion in India must go. that it lias become rotten and 

a now system should be adopted. 1 do not share this view. 

Some changes are undouhtcdly necessary. But the changes 

should not lie reckless, and revolutionary.. Thev should be 

« •• 

roformatiYc. For wo cannot break away from the past. 
Kverv siH'tiou of humanitv has a oast. It has a 
history. I, for one. am not in favour of losing the bond 

of union with our old edifice. We need not dissolve the 

# 

whole fabric. But we should regenerate the deficient pwt 
of oiir educational system through the parts which are not 
impaired. In iny view our system has within it the means 
of necessary changes to be made in it, and the means of its 
(xjusen^atioo. 
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1 do not know of ony other oonntiy where it is possible 
to harmonise the spiritoal and eecalar education better Ihan 
in India. To quote the words of the President again '* India 
offers this ideal as her greatest gift." 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken awayi 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment 
we have no compass to govern us; nor can we know 
distinctly to what port we steer. 

Therefore, Htudentn. keeping in view that ideal we must 
go ahead. The lossons of the post will help us in our onward 
march to im>id the (nips and diU^hee. Don't ignore the past. 
Don’t lo<>k down *uj>i>n (lie past. l)on't think that the rules 
of life which our RLshu\ foriiuilated for us have no meaning. 
We have to practise the rules that they laid down and then 
only we can he good, happN and prosperous. In this 
connection 1 cannot resist the temptation of quoting the 
memorable words of Ijord Sinha, one of the noblest sons of 
India, whi<*h he uttered t>n tlie death of Dr. Gooroodass 
Hanerjee, in whom united in an extraordinary degree 

the culture of East and West and whose name will 
ever be rememl>ered in India as the emblem of union of 
secular and spiritual education. The words are these: 

*■ I reinenihor him best—and if I may reverently say so— 
love him best as (he mild and pious Hindoo, who while 
endowed with the best western culture, rigidly adhered 
throughout his long life not merely to all the old Hindoo 
ideals but to all the Hindoo practices of religion. 1 cannot 
think of that frail little body without also recalling the fac?8 
that his mother’s lightest wish was to him * law divine 
that rain or hail never prevented him from walking long 
distances every morning to wash himself in holy waters— 
that after a strenuous day in the heated atmosphere of Court 
a glass of Ganges water was all the refreshment he would 

allow himself. 

“ Coming from mo whose whole life appears, so far 
as the outside public is concerned, Ut be one long challenge 
to orthodoxy, this will perhaps be a surprise to many of my 
countrymen. They will ascribe it probably to my subliminal 
Hindoo consciousness—the ineradicable longing for the 
asoetic's end as a fitting crown to an active life. It may 

la-lSMP—U 
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be 0 o« I will not deny it. Bat I explain it to myadf some¬ 
what differently. 

** I am one of those who refuse to renounce my 
Hindooiszn, however little room there may l>e for me 
personally in the Hindoo wx*ial organism. It dawned upon 
my mind quite early in life that Hindooiam was large enougli 
and broad enough to retain within its fold those who believed 
in God and those who rejected Him—bo|h those who believed 
in One God and one alone " as well as those who 
worshipped the whole pantheon of 33 crores. 

** We do well to remember that for conduct in ordinary 
life which the law l annot reach» there must he the further 
rule of religion for the vast majority of us. Forms of 
religion vary from age to age and from country to country and 
no one of tliein t-aii he ahMolutcIy free from error. The 
average man iiuihI hear in mind tliat altliough observances 
may seem offensive and stories told alK>ut tlie gods may seem 
incredible, yet as a rule of action a system \vhi< h has been 
the. growth of ages is infinitely more precious than any 
thoorj' wdiich ho could think out for himself. He will know 
that his own mind—that the mind of any single individual— 
is unequal to so vast a matter,—that it is of such imineasurahlo 
consequence to him to have hi.s conduct wisely dirinded, 
that, although the Is^dy of Ins rcligK>ii he mortal like his 
own, he must not allow it to Ite rudelv iiu'ddled witli. ' He 
may think as he likes alamt the legends of Zeus and Hero 
hut he must keep bis tlioughts to himself; a man who brings 
into <*ontempt the creed of his country is the deepest of 
criminals, he deserves death, and nothing else.’ So said 
Plato—the wisest and gentlest of human law-givers; and 
so lived and died Gooroodass Banerjee, a man of precisely 
the same type as the great Greek philosopher.'* 

Students, the next matter on w'hich 1 wish to address 
you today is about the place of English in the National 
scheme of education. We must read and learn Hindi 
l>ecause that is our national language. That is to be the 
lingua franca of India. We must read here in Bengid the 
Bengali language because that is our mother tongue. For* 
ther we cannot afford to lose the pleasure oi reading and 
enjoying the sweetness of Tagore's unm6rtal lyrics. On 
these two points there is absolutely tK> doubt nor there can 
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be any controversy. The question is whether we should 
• ^ 

retain English as part of oar educational scheme <a 
whether we should abandon it. I want to gite jou 
the opinion of the Vice-Chancellors, Pro-Chanoellors, Ex- 
Vice-Chanoellc»^ and other educationists of the several 
Universities. In u letter addressed by them to the 
Ministry^ of Education, they say as follows :— 

There is hardly a day, when the language question in 
our Universities is not discussed in the press and from 
public platfonns. A g<H>d deal of this discussion shows no 
grip of the real iHliicatioinil questiont^ involved, and we as 
educationists feel gravely |H‘rturbed hv the trend of events, 
and we enne leuve (o put before you our view-point as 
briefly, but as cogently, as |)ossible. 

“ The (‘(institution of our Hepublic has laid it down that 

Hindi shall Ih* the NutionnI liariguage of India, but the use 

of English as lieretoforo is {lennitted for the period of 

fifteen years after the conunencement of the Constitution, 

and two ('ominissions at the end of five and ten years 

respectively are envisaged to advise the I'rosident ns to the 

stages by which Mnghsb is to be n»plnced by Hindi. It is 

the dulv of Us all as ioval cliildren of India to abide bv the 
• • ^ 

considered d«H*ision ol our Constitution, and it is the duty 
of every Universif\ to fall iotfi line with the new set-up in 
our country. We were Iioping that Mifficient time wonld be 
left to the l'niversiti»‘h to adjiiKt themselves to the new 
requirerneiits. We have, however, noticed a tendency on 
the part of some Governments, and some of the representa¬ 
tives of non-acadenijc interests on our •University bodies, to 
hurrv this tranaition to an exteiit, which in our humble 
opinion is fraught with grave danger to our academic^ 
standards, and it is our jiainful duty to draw your attention 
to it. 

We are quite prepared to aci'ept the position that 
English shall be replaced by an Indian Ijanguage— national 
or regional—by the end of fifteen years after the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution. In the meantime, the question 
of preparing text-books and translating a certain minimum 
number of books into Hindi and/or Regional Languages 
will have to be taken up right serioualy. This will naturally 
take some time, and fifteen years would be certainly more 
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that in Itio int^^restH <>1* 

18 eiTiin<^ntlv uecvH^arv to 
• » 

of Knf^lisli <'Vf'n aftor it 


thftn sufficient, provided the Government of India and/or 
the States Oovemmenta are prepared to spend generonsly 
several lakhs every year for this purpose, and frame a definite 
ten-year scheme. But as educationists we see no 
possibility of our being able to do without some good 
knowledge of English, for any number of translations 
will never completely meet the needs of all the subjects 
taught ill oiir Tniversilies with the exception perhaps 
of HiihjectH purely Indian in their content. It follows 

higher education in India it 
keep up an adequate standard 
ceases to be the medium of 
mstructiori. I( is frfmi tins stand-jinint that we note with 
great distress some of the States Governments trying to 
reduce the i|uantnni and quality of English taught in our 
high schools. It is a rcgndtablc feature of our present-day 
education in our schools that the Htandard of English 
has been .steadily going down, which ha*! very seriously 
afTected their study of all subjects, and the low standard 
of our graduates has become umst distressing. Things are 
not going lo improve !)y merely suhstituting Hindi and/or 
a regiiuial language as llie medium of instruction, unless 
side by side vve have [>rojier hoi>ks in the languages 
concerned, and our students are sufficientlv equipped in 
English, at least to read hisiks in English with ease and 
understanding. 


“ If the study of English is killed in fair country with an 
almost indecent haste, the work a century, perhaps on the 
whole more good tlian had. will ho undone in a few^ years, 
and this will seriously allect the quality of our education. 
It is our earnest prayer to you to lielp the Universities to 
maintain our standards to our satisfaction. If by any chance 
it is the (xiliey of any State Government to weaken English 
in high schools, it should be open to Universities to have 
their own entrance examination to test a student's knowledge 
of English whether he would be able to read English 
books with ease and understanding. We should also like to 
repeat that the Universities would be in a poeition to do 
away with English as a medium of instruction ordy after 
books of the requisite qualify have been prepared in the new 
medium/* 
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The letter has been signed by the Vioe«Chane6]lor8 of 
the Universities of liombay, Calcutta, Utkal, Myaore» 
Andhra, Delhi, Agra—Ex-Vice-Chancellors of Bombay, 
Prof. C. V. Raman, Prof. Bhaba and other eminent 
educationists. 

The other day iho Governor of V. P. in his address to 
the students of the IsHliella Thohurn College at Lucknow, 
advised the studtMit eonunuiiity not to iginire English, which 
he said was one of tht' piineipal factors of Indian Unity.** 
He added that English had given India its nationalism and 
only hv its iinpact iho glonoiw I'cnni'^saiu'e in the national 
language and lit(»ralnr«' had been pifwliiced. He further 
said tliat it was nnforttinato that |>eo|i|i* ignore the iiiunense 
value of English, winch had di'velopcd into an international 
language. 

1 would only venture to add that we should rejid English 
till it is possible to have the science subjects translated into 
the national language of India and then we can discard 
English. 1 would also like to quote here from two of 
the leading journals of India as to what they think about 
this matter. One of the journals says : 

" That the standard of English in the schools has gone 
down in recent years and this has seriously complicated the 
problem of university education is widely acknowledged in 
educational circlc.s, 'The Inter-University Board, the 
Universities Coinniission and other authoritative organisations 
have deplored these devplopmenls and cotidiMiitied them as 
inimical to the national advancement. 

“There would still he continuing need for our students 
being .sufficientlv oqui|)|>ed in English ' at least to read books 
in English with ease arid understanding.' So long as the 
Indian languages are not fully equipped with a technical 
vocabulary equal to the demands of an ever-expanding and 
amazingly variou.s realm of knowledge we should be merely 
cutting ourselves ofT from the main stream of scientific 
progress if we were to exclude English from our university 
curricnla or assign it a barely tolerated position. Even in 
European countries like Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
which have made superb contributions to the growth of 
science in this century, familiarity with Freni^, German and 
English is regarded as indispensable for the scientific worlm, 
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M theee languages have been the media of wcxdd 
comnnmication on matters of science. Under the eombined 
stimidus of the gradual growth of a public educated thxtmgb 
the izktigenoas languages and eager and equipped to follow 
trends of contemporary progress in science, and the 
emergmca of an intellectual elite habitually expressing itself 
creatiTcly in the Indian tongues, a time may come when 
English would naturally take a back seat in the universities. 
But this cannot he hastened by pedestrian translations of 
text-books done as hack work or by coining lists of technical 
terms in the Indian languages as a sort of parlour game. On 
the contrary, our universities, if they were to succumb to the 
kind of obscurantism that has already led to the lowering of 
the standard of English in our schools, would be stultifying 
themselves since they would fail in their duty to promote 
those intimate and fruitful contacts with the best that is 
being thought and done in the world's centres of learning." 

The other journal puts the matter as follows : 

" It is generally agreed that English must be allowed to 
retain an important place in the Hvllttbus tor many years to 
come. It is also generally agret^ti that the mother tongue 
should be given more prominence than it enjoys at present. 
The University authorities will have to make a rational 
adjustment of the claims of English and Bengali. We 
suggest that, so far as the average Intermediate student is 
concerned, more emphasis sltould he placed on ability to 
understand and write corm t and ithomatK- nmdrrn Knglish 
than on memorisation of big phrases and difficult ideas from 
classical texts. Those students who are f)articularly 
meritorious and at the same time anxious to have a literary 
education should be ^ given the option of studying classical 
English literature and {tossing a test of u liigh standard in 
that subject. So far as Bengali is concerned, it should l)e 
made a two-paper subject so that students fussing the new 
Intermediate Examination may command a fair knowledge 
of Bmgali literature. We think this plan will not make the 
syllabus too heavy for the average Intermediate students. 
There most be strict co-ordination between different subjects 
and also between different groups of studies, so that all 
students pasmitg the new Intermediate ExuninatkHoi may 
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OQino op lo » oartoin atmdatd as regards inMlaotaai 
eqoipmAiit.*' 

Our Chu^or, who is a teacher of great exp«Eienoe« 
hae taken eubstantiaU; the same view aa appeani from &e 
Convocation addrees he delivered the otlier day at the Utkal 
Umveraity. 

Stndente, 1 may tell you that the majority of our 
brilliant students who can atford, go (o the United Kingdom or 
the United States for further studies, or as it is called in 
common parlance, ' higher education.’ In the United 
Kingdom alone there are today d»000 Indian students who 
are prosecuting their studies. If we cannot drop the idea of 
sending our boys and girls to England or the United States, 
vvi* shall have to read Kn^lish. Mut 1 do not take the view 
that thi^^ will (‘ontjiiue fur ever. I l(H)k forward to the day 
when our colleges will be able to impart knowledge for which 
uur students have to cross the sea. 

We want a band ol '^eltiess wurkei-h who will learn the 
iiatiunuJ lunginige of India tliorougiily so as (o be able to 
translate the foreign soietitdie KulijeciH into the language of 
India. in England there are such workers who 
translate l^ook^ wniien in (lerinaii, French. Hussian or other 
continental language w'ithin a very short time into English, 
thereby utt'ording Englisli students acoess to scientific books 
written in languages other than English. 

In this address 1 have deliberately quoted in 
extenso from the speeches of great men, from articles in 
the leading journals of India, to stress the fact that this is 
not the view of any particular individual, but the opinion of 
those who are entitled to the greatest respect, whose 
patriotism, and selfless devotion to the country, are beyond 
question. 

I want to impress upon you that we have nothing in our 
mind except to do that which is to your greatest benefit and 
which is in consonance with your interest. I have raised 
vuious points on which there are controversies and I welcome 
you to think upon them and come to a decision. You have 
your parents, you have your guardians, yon have your 
friends. You can adc their views and adopt that line 
of action which is to yoor interest. This Univernty has no 
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ojlther desire than to do what is for the greatest good of the 
student community. 

But remember that we have got to raise the standard. 
We cannot merely be a factory for doling out degrees. In 
ibis connection it would not be out of place to remind you as 
to what our Prime Minister said the other day. He said 
he did not feel that the Universities in India were 
functioning satisfactorily and that he was dissatisfied with 
their wwk: their standards were getting lower, and be 
disliked this so much that he would not like any new 
University tf» he of)ericd on the old model. ‘ If a new 
University is ntarted ’ nays the JViinc Minister, ‘ it must 
fulfil all maimer of es^tMiljal curisiderations; it must give 
really goo<l education of the modern type and not be merely 
an examining IJniversitv doling out degrees.' 

"riiiit the ueademu* siamlartl has become low is undeni¬ 
able. Practicallv all educationists in India have taken that 
view. It has caused much concern to the Public Service 
Commission and emplovmont ageneicH. Kven with this low 
Htundiird there is a fonsMtcrahle number of students who are 

unsuccesHful in the Umversitv examinations. This is 

% 

due to two |iriiici|mJ reasiuis: (l> the method of 
teiu'hing ihf sysiciii tt) tt’aehmg tius lt» Ih* iiiiHlificd. and 
instead of having a pedantic syllabus, we should lay 
more emphasis on I hr fiiiidamentals. ami rrammmg should 
he discouraged. The (juestions should be so set that the 
students' underslamimg of fnndiiMientuls is tested and not 
his memory work. 

In Americn tiu' students are gi\en home work at the 
end of a formal leriure. Hours art* set apart for discussion 
of the lioim* work pmhlems l>t‘t\veen leuchers and students. 
Tlie students Iuim* to submit tlieir answers to the teachers 
within a time I'lxotl 'I'lu* teachers correct tlua answers and 
dis<‘uss them with students, 'riien* is examination at short 
intervala in every subject. 

This is not ^Mtssible here in some of our colleges—I shoold 
say in a majority of them. For reasons of finance, a very 
large uaml>er of students are admitted and personal touch 
between teacliers and students and individual attentioii 
are iiuptissible. If the (lovcrnment of this country gives 
financial help to such colleges they Inay be asked to admit a 
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limited number of students so that teadbers are abto to give 

more personal attention to indiyidual students. 

The second and mure important reason in my view is 
the apathy of the average students to work hard. It seems 
to me that they want to get through the examination any* 
how. Throughout the year they are rather inattentive 
to their studies. Neither are they regular, A few days 
before the examination they get bold of * notes and/or 
made-easy series' and cram them. That is not the proper 
thing to do. Students must read regularly and throughout 
the year. Cramming inav help them to pass the examina¬ 
tions^ but will certainly not make them fit for the struggles 
■of life. The University has issued a circular directing the 
colleges to hold a number of tutorial classes for the purpose 
of giving individual attention to Btudents. But here again 
there is dearth of teat lu'i's—tliat is to say, want of finance, 

1 should like to emphasize that the pay of our 
teachers is so small that to make both ends meet, they have 
got to take up private tuitions and other tiresome works. 
By the time they come tf) the* colleges, they come with an 
exhausted IkxIv and mind, and are unable to make their 

lectures attractive. 1 do not say that my remarks are 

universally true. But in the majority of eases thi'-y are 
true. 

Another important matter which requires our serious 
consideration is the health of our students. From the 

reports I get, I find their bodily condition is not what it 
should be. The students' health has got to be looked after. 
The (leterioration in health is due to the low standard of 
living. That again is due to our economic condition. 

These big problems can only be tackled effwtively by 
the Government, and not by the Universities with their 

limited funds. The Government of India's attention is 

drawn to this very important health matter. 

So far as this University is concerned, under the Act of 
1951, it is bound to constitute a Bfjard of Health. 

Such a Board should consist of, among others,—the 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, the President, University 
Sports Board, the Officer-in-Charge, N.C.C., the Director, 
All India Institute of Hygiene, the Director of Health 
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Services^ a Director of Physical Education to be appointed 
by the UniverBi'ty, and a Medical Officer. 

Their duty should be to inspect hostels and residences 
of the University students and to suggest to the Syndicate 
such measures as the Board ntay think fit for the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions therein; to advise the Syndicate on 
all matters affecting the health of the University students 
and in case of epidemic, on the measures to be taken. It 
sljould bo the duty of the Board to plan and supervise 
among others the following activities : 

(a) Tfealth Service, (h) Xufrition, (c) Physical Educa¬ 
tion, (d^ Military Education. 

I vastly, students, I would like you to eschew politics. The 
(tovernmonl of our countr}’ is our (lovernment and the 
peofde are our people. We have no reason to believe that 
they would not listen to our complaints so far as they are 
legitimate and so far as they arc j>ossjble to be removed. 
Tlierefore, our students should not join strikes or demonstra¬ 
tions. Vours IS an age when emotion gets predominance over 
reas<»n, and it is our duty to point out to you that 
cnmtional outbursts (h» luU iitdiicve great results. Politics has 
no place in educational institutions, and therefore with all 
thi* cmpiiusis \\o can coiuniaiid. we ask \ou not Id bring in 
politics into the educational institutions. In times of 
difficulty and trouble you can approach your teachers, or your 
Principal. If you fail there, you can ap]>roach the 
Uriiv<»rsity. If you fail tluT** also, you r.in :ipproa<*h the 
Chancellor. It is im{K>ssible that all of them would remain 
irresjK)nsive. 

In this address I have raised several points of 

ini|)ortance touching the interests of students which 

require our imiiiediaV and serious conaideraiion. Students 

are our future. It is they who will have to carry' 

on tfhe administration of this country aftcT us. For that 

% 

they must be morally, mentally and physically fit. 

We want India to he great. Wo want India to be 
glorious. We want India to occupy the position which 
she occupied before the chain of slavery was put round her. 

India has a message to give to the world and the world needs 
that message—the message of Ijord Buddha, Sri Chaitanys 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Thousands of years of slavery has 
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paralysed us. We have got to get rid of this coma. The 
next generation tlierefore has got to be looked after. 
Tt is clear from the reported speeches of the President* the 
Prime Minister, the Chief Ministers of the States, the 
Chancellors, the Vice-Chancellors of <l*e Universities and other 
educationists that all tif them have got <me idea. That idea 
is to raise the standard of <'duration. morale and intolligence 
of our hovs and girls. 

For a nation can priis|)er imly when the individuals of 
which that nation \< coinjMised of, are tMicrgeiic, industrious 
and upright. The nohle j>et)ple will ho nobly ruled, and the 
ignorant and eorrujU ignohl}. Tin* conditions of pergonal 
life and cliaraclcr. Ihorefore. innst he improved. If this view 
he correct, then it follows that the highest patriotism and 
philanthro|iv crmsisi, imt S4» much m altiTing laws and 
nio<iifving institutions, as in lielping and stimulating men to 
ficvatt* and tinprovc themselves hy their own free and 
inilcpt'ndent iiidividiial action. I'hero is no royal road to 
Miccc'S There i.-' na Iiihonr-saving process which can make 
a man truly edttcatcd. Ruccess can only be achieved by 
indnslrv. ]»cr*'everance and defcrmiimtion, and " the best 
part of cver\ man’s educ^itioii is fliat which lie gives to 
himself.” -Scott. 

" I have known several men in life,” aayfl Dr. Robb. 
'■ who inav he recognized in days to r/)mo as men of genius, 
and they w^ere ail plodders, hard-working, intent men. 
Genius is known by its works; geniufl without works is a 
blind faith, a dumb oracle. But mcriforioUR works are the 
result of time and labour, and r-aiyiot he afromiilishcd by 
intention or by a wish. Every great work is the result of 
vast preparatory training. Facility comes by labour. 
Nothing seems easy, not even walking, that was not difficult 
at first. The orator whose eye flashes instantaneous fire, 
and whose lips pour out a Qaod of noble thoughts, startling 
by their unexpectedness, and elevating by their wisdona and 
truth, has learnt his secret by patient repetition, and after 
many bitter disappointments.” 

It follows, therefore, that it is not poverty, it is not 
impediment, but lack of courage and determination that 
ultimately checks our progress. 
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Students, as the Vioe-Cbanoellor of this University, 1 
want to remind you of the message delivered to ns by the 
great thinkers of the world. 


May God bless you. 


Bande mataram. 
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Dr. H C Mookebjee, M.A , Ph.D. 

Gotermn of 

Mb. President, Mr. V^cE-CHA^^Hr,lOR, Members or ihb Senate, 
Graddatbs of iHt! Univekshy of Caici'tta, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 

( 

I feel that my lot thia morning Ik an enviable one For, the 
task that baa devolved on me is both eai-y and plenpant. I do not 
stand on ray feet here to air my views, for what they are worth, on 
the diverse problems of education in general and the role, that our 
Universities should play in reference thereto in particular. Neither 
am I called upon to preach a homily in the nature of a counsel of 
perfection to our young hopefuls assemhled here, as they leave the 
portals of this University,—! dare not say fully equipped—to face 
the grim realities of life. I rise simply before this august assembly 
and on this solemn occasion, in my rapacity of the Head of this 
State and the Chancellor of the Calcutta University, to accord n 
cordial welcome to our illustrious visitor in the person of the Prehident 
of the Republic of India, who has been graciously pleased to come 
here today to deliver the Convocation address. 

Time was wlien the annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University used to be addressed, as a matter of routine, by the Viceroy 
and Governor-General who then functioned as the Head of the 
Government of India under the aegis of th^ British Crown. I believe 
this was the position when our distinguished visitor of this day himself 
received the ball-mark of his University career. 1 mention this 
only to bring home to the gatbering before roe, by use of the familiar 
method of comparison and contrast, bow inordinately suiTused with 
pride and surcharged with emotion I feel in greeting the visitor, 
wbo comes in our midst today as the first President of Free India, 
having been elected to that high office by the will of the people and 
wbo, moreover, happened to be one of the brilliant alumni of this 
very University in the most impressionable period of his life and 
then became a redoubtable fighter In the cause of the freedom of 
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oar coantry and ultiunately the principal architect of the Conatitutioii 
which we have given unto onrselves. 

As already suggested above, you, Mr. President, are no stranger 
to U8. For us it is a happy reunion. Our a{ma mater is one and 
the same. Otiter seats of learning may honour you. Other occasions 
may be more colourful. But none else can claim the pride of having 
sliaped you. Wherever you go, the aura of office surrounds you. 
But to us, you come as an old boy. It is u delightful accident that 
an older boy should welcome you. I am sure this Hall evokes in 
you, as in me, very old and precious memories. We have both seen 
visions and now we both dream dreams. 

While the morning sun, being enveloped *in mist, has yet to 
grow strong, it is so agreeable to drift into dreams. This Hall takes 
you back to your formative years. Down the years, float memories 
of toil, midnight vigils, and, if I may suggest, even scrapes. And 
at the end of it, a rounded whole, a puijwsive life. Few enjoy the 
glory of seeing a cause served. You have w’on it. But we claim 
that we sowed the foods. We supplied the soil with nourishing 
manure. We fuinished you with ample nutriment. 

Fifty years frcin now, we n ceived a Joiiiig lad from the Cbapra 
Zilla School, then atriliaU'd to this I'liiverHity. He had captured 
the imagination of young and old. liaving lopped the list of youthful 
eutrunts to the University. The Ilituiusthan Herific wrote eignifi- 
cantly on that occasion ; “Tlie }oung J?ajeiidia is a brilliant student 
by all accounts. We wonder what the future has in store for him. 
We hope ho will live to occupy a seat on the BcikIi of the High 
(^ourt of his Province’*. We may now smile indulgently at this 
sort of great expectation of the writer, who. noneiheless. had some 
amount of foie^ight, knowing, as we do, how much it has been out¬ 
distanced by actual acliievement ; instead of becoming only one of 
our judicial luminaries on (he provincial honzon, Rajendraji has 
risen to be the supreme head of our executive and the symbol of a 
free nation. 

To come hack to his aca Icmic career after he entered the 
Presidency C\)lIego, Calcutta, in 1902, I may recount that he went 
on winning laurel ifter laurel. He stood first among the successful 
candidateH ut the F.A. Examination in 1904, seenring the Duff 
ScholHrship in Languages and several prizes and medals. In 1906, 
be passed the B.A. Examination with Honours in both English and 
History and obtained the Rshan &bolarship and the Presidency 
College Fcaudation Scholarship. After taking his M.A, degree in 
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Eoglith, he joined the G.B B. College, Muzaffarpur, as a Profetaor 
of that subject and thus honoured the line I bad already (‘hoiaen for 
myself It is another happy acrrident that we both hUbjeced ourselves 
to the same diet ipline. It would be dishonest to deny that it gives 
me pleasure to recall this but I have to confess that, hi that stage, 
we pitted company For the youttg man, driven by ih«* urge of 
public life, took to law. He returned to ('aicutta and after taking 
his B.L. degree from the Ri|»on College, joined ih- Citlcuitii High 
Court in ]9tl. He took a Ftrsi Class in the M.L. Examination 
in 1915 and was awanled ilie Kedurnaih Banerjec G dd Medal in 
Law. He continued 10 he a inemhtr of the Bar Association of the 
Calcutta High Court: combining again, for a time, his ligal practice 
with th*^ work of ttMching hy serving as a Piof 6s>r of the rniversity 
Law College, till 191t), when lie left CahMMa to join the Patna High 
Court. Wiih liis Ic^irnmg and his industry, he curried everything 
before liim and rose to the top of his profe>Rion. 

I need not go into the Mibseijnenl hi dory of his amazing career, 
as it must be well known to all of jou heie. Suftit c it to say that 
he suspended his pia<*(ici* iri ]9*2t> at the call of the Katlur of the 
Nation and joined the Nfui (^»-oporaiion Movement, after having 
taken a leading pan in the Cliamparan Agiurian Mtivement. What 
1 should like to stress, however, is that lie never lo^t touch with 
educational activities even in the midst <jf the turmoil (if political 
life. Besides his long assueiaiion with tin* Senate* and tlio Syndicate 
of the l*atna Fniverijity, we have to njmember tiiat it was during 
the licclic period of Hie fii>l Non-( o-oiK.Talion Movement that he 
organised a National Univeisity known as the Jijliar Vidyapith 

Neither did he ever allow polities to ovi.*rs}iad(»w Ids innate 
humanity. When that terrible eataciyKin of Nature known an the 
Dibar Earthquake of d'-vastaled large parts of that IVovince, 

omvcrtmg whole towns and villages into so many hfaps of ruine 
within the space of a f(*w ininutt's and kiilliig and maiming thousandfi 
of people, he rose magnihecntiy to the occa.sion and, though in poor 
health, organised the Bihar Central Belief Committee under his 
Chairmanship to give most timely and effective succour to the people 
strickeo by the calamity. 

Having said this much only of the story of hfs life after be left 
Calcutta, 1 should like to pass on at once to the recent accident which 
again linked us together. We met as workers in the Constituent 
Assembly. It was then that the future J^resident wrote his magnum 
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opui ; The ConHitution. It is our charter]of freedom. U owes much 
of its subtle aud elastic phrasing to the sagacity of a Jurist. 

It was in this city, however, that the acute bent was cultivated. 
And law and literature apart, we also gave you, Sir, a way of life. 
That attitude has been uniformly maintained. We are naturally proud 
that the liberalism we irnplanted has borne rich fruits. 

We belong to the past. We were sha{)ed by forces which put a 
heavy prernhun on jwlitical activity. In such a context, your scholar¬ 
ship and leual acumen were harnessed to a political end. That end 
has been reached. You will go down and take your place in history. 
But to us, you are a living man. We have shared many things in 
common. We have tingled to the same joys ahd sorrows. We have 
struggled and we have succeeded. 

Today as you come to us, we lake all your p ilitical greatness for 
granted. But you lighted a torch in the past. You kept its Same 
burning. That torch you are handing on to young men and women. 
No learning is worth a scrap without character. You earned the 
right to hold the torch of light. Young men and women no longer 
live in our world. Their outlook is different. They face a different 
kind of reality. But the least they can do is to learn to admire learn¬ 
ing and character. You have both. Hand on the torch. 

We are happy that we have seen our country freed. But to most 
young men and women life is grim. We are in tlie throes of a gigantic 
creative effort. An economic readjustment is in the ofBng. But 
meanwhile, there is much frustration which hurts. We, therefore, 
have to call the past back to life. Wo remember our torch-bearers of 
ralionalism and moral uplift. They dispersed the settled gloom of 
centuries. They ushered in our modern age of light and reason. We 
remt'mber Haja Hammohan who gathered into a single streatn the 
humanism of an Erasmus and the theology of a Luther. We recall 
Bankim GImndra who saw glorious visions of Mother India. We 
remember Vidya«agar whoee greatest gift was his own life. We recall 
Vivekananda who restored our moral tissues. We recall those who 
shed their blood for the country's cause. Their consecrated aoals 
watch over us like hosts of the air. It is from their assurance that 
young men and women will take heart. We shall yet have anoiber 
glorious burst of achievement, we many not live to see it. But it is a 
consummation to be prayed for, and we shall both pray for it. 

Universities all over the world occasionally witness ooloorful 
ceremonies. The sight of a crowned bead draped in academus robes 
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iBCftirM aw« Bat to hoaonr a victor or a diatingnishad atotosmaD bM 
bocome a more comnionplaoe. You, however, have rfiaed the touaiiie 
from baoality. Aa the Vice-Chancellor invested you with tiie dignity 
of a Doctor of I,aw, I felt that it was an hon’iur you had earned, ft 
was not a bye«produot of office or power. 1 know that I am addreaaing 
the President of the Indian Republic. But I further know that yon. 
Mr. President, live an austere life. Not for you the pomp that usually 
goes with power. In living thus, you have made yourself one with the 
heart of India. This is the key to your hold on our minds. This also 
is the symbol of our highest ideals. In so far as yon have honoured 
onr values, \ou have been yourself honoure<1. A great tradition is a 
sacred trust. It is Out of greatness that greatness is born. 

While uniting my voice with that of the Vice-Chancellor in 
welcoming you after your investment as a Doctor of r.(aw, honoris 
causa, of this University I shall only recall the prophetic words of a 
poet of Bengal who sang: 

fCl 'A rtlti 

c«mww i” 

(This city lias been consecrated with the holy waters of faith, 
in tlie form of paRoionate tears shed by Prasad, Paramahanisa, Kesav 
and Kalicharan.) 

To the tears of Karaprasad, you have added your own. I feel 
that in honouring you, 1 um only honouring the supreme wisdom 
voiced by the TJpani&hads: 

•cvt WIWR I* 

Tt is undoubtely by denial that yon have earned blias. Keep that 
prize. 
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Following is the full text of the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad's 
Tonvocation address, delivered on December .^6, 195*2, to the Calcutta 
University, Calcutta 

It is after about 30 years that 1 have got an apportunity of 
entering this mns.sive building to receive a deijree. After passing 
my M.L, Examination, 1 got my Degree and a Gold Medal here 
in January, 1917, Some days before that I had to go to Bihar and 
leave Calcutta where I had spent 15 years at the lime of my educa¬ 
tion and legal practice. The memory of those days fills my heart 
wjth joy. That was a crucial time in the history of our country, 
as after the partition of Bengal, and Tndia-widc agitation had Klarted. 
The students of Calcutta could contact not only the political leaders 
of Bengal but also prominent men of the whole conniry and even 
outside, hecatise those days Calcutta was the capital of India. The 
atmosphere of those times, 1 recollect it today, brimmed with new 
life and new aspirations. \ could not resist rheir influence. 

When T look back and review the past oO years of rny life 
I feel that whatever I am and whatever little service T have been 
able to do. in a large men.sure it is due to Bengal and Calcutta, and 
particularly to those gentelmen with whom I came into intimate 
touch and who left an indelible imprint on my life. Therefore, 
receiving this honour is a matter of particular pride for me. 

Boon after going to Bihar T left everything and took a headlong 
plunge in politics. T have never felt sorry for giving up that rn'de 
of life wliich T led before coming in contact with Mahatma Gandhi, 
but somewhere in an inner recess of my heart thee lay hidden a 
desire for w'hose fulfilment T was preparing myself before the change 
in my life occurred. As said above, I look the M.Ti Degree in 1917. 
After that 1 started preparing for D.L.. and while I was thinking of 
writing a thesis for it, 1 found myaelf in the whirlpool of politics. 
It 18 not unnatural for that desire sometimes to become live again. 
Today it has been fulfilled. What I wanted to obtain through work 

^ / * Addrm it the GooTOcaiico of jhr CaktiUs UDiTmitv on VriSsy, the 

9Sth Dscember. ms. ' / /• 
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Md peraeTaraoce has coma to me today unexpectedly through the 
kindness of this University which bad brought me up. For this 
I am grateful to yon all. 

All of you know what great strides India has made during 
these 36 years. Our country, of whose liberation we used to dream 
then is now independent, and, by the grace of Qod, is free to mike 
or unmake its destiny. This happy consummation has been reached 
not without tragic incidents—incidents which have cast a pall of 
gloom and are still worrying us. Even then, our iudependence, 
secured under the leadership of Mahatma Qandht and through the 
sacrifices of innumerable men and women, is an im])ortani event in 
the history of thcT world. But I would not like to dilate on this 
subject today, because I realise that the gathering I am addressing 
is intimately connected with education and the problems of education 
are so many and so serious that even if I confine myself only to 
them, I might not be able to say enough in the time allotted to me. 
I am not satisfied with the present system of education. On many 
an occasion before, I have given expression to this dissatisfaction and 
any repetition of it here would be unnecessary, I would like to 
draw your attention today to a few other things connected with 
education. 

''During the last 40 years the systoni of oduration which began 
with the beginning of the British rule has spread considerably. 
As the figures given below would indicale, the progress which this 
system of education has made during the lust 40 years is more than 
twice the progress made in the earlier 100 years. 

1911-1912 1948-1949 1961-1952 

Name No. of Ins- No. of No. of Ins- No of No. of 



titutions 

Students 

titutiuuh 

Students 

successful 

examinees 

Universities 
and Colleges 

186 

31974 

5.37 

214677 
(2^066 girlfl) 

Primary 

Schools 

123578 

49(‘8142 

154912 

J2994621 

63495 

Secondary 

Schools 

6370 

924370 

14342 

294W589 


Technical and 6198 

other institutions 


14568 



Unrecognised 

InstilDlioDB 

3989:5 


8595 
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Id 1911*12 the total namber of Univeratiaa aod CoUegee in 
India, which those days iocloded Bnniia and PaldstaDf was 186« 
As compared to this, in 1948-49 India, excluding Burma and Fiddataa, 
had 587 Universities and Colleges. Similarly the uomber of Primary 
schools in 1911-12 was 123678, while the oorresponding figure iu 
1948-49 was 154912. The number of Secoudary schools in 1911*12 
was 6870, and in 1948-49 it wns 14342. The number of technical 
and other institutions in 1911-12 was 6198 as compared to 14568 
in 1948-49. Unrecognised schools in 1911-12 numbered 39893 ; in 
1948-49 they were 8695. Similarly in 1911-12 the total number 
of students in Intermediate, B.A., and B.Sc., classes was 31974, 
whereas in 1948-49 in these classes as well ac M.A., M.Sc , and 
Researob classes, the total number was 214677, out of whom 23058 
were girls. In 1951-52, 63495 examinees passed their B.A., B Sc., 
M,A., M.Sc., and other Post-Graduaie examinations," 

You will see how the number of boys and girls educated in 
schools, colleges and universities ban been going up and at what 
rate it is increasing every year. It is a matter of gratification, but 
at the same time a cause for anxiety. If our system of education 
were such that along with education our Htudeats could also build 
up their character and equip tbeaihelves with such ability as to join 
the struggle of life with full confideiioe in their hands and feet and 
their brains, nothing would have been better for the society and the 
country. It is a matter of regret, and it also shows the weakness 
of the present system, that most of the educated people can equip 
themselves only for working in offices, more or less efficiently. Even 
there they are capable of high-clasH work, to say nothing of the 
capacity to lead an independent life for which they do not qualify at 
all. One result of the spread of this education is that the nuruber 
of such educated men in increasing every day, who are ever on the 
look-out for ordinary office jobs, which all of them cannot get: and 
they are rendered unfit to take up the work which their fathers and 
grandfathers had been doing successfully. It is thus a serious ques¬ 
tion as to how far the increase in the number of such scboola, 
ooIlegoB and universilies is beneficial to the country at large. Unless, 
we introduce fundamental changes m the present system of educa¬ 
tion, these institutions will go on swelling the ranks of people who 
are not capable and who remain discontented with tbemaelvea, the 
■ociety and the Government. 

If through this system compreheuaive and practical knowledge of 
emne subjects, or at least one subject' could be imparted, we would 
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teva had som* retaon to feel mtiafiei]. Bat tbera ia a cij from ^1 
ramd. bom people who know the sobjeot and have a right to express 
themselves oo it, th it the staodard of educatioa has bsso falling 
and is gradoaily ooming down day by day. To eoine extent, perhaps, 
it is natural. The rate at which our educational institutions have 
been expanding was such that it was impossihle to look for depth 
in it. Therefore, inspite of the fact that such means of education 
as libraries, laboratories, etc , have also increased, the outlook and 
the mental make-np of students have not improved in the same 
|»oportion in which their numbers have increased. 

It 18 never ess/ to get able and experienced teachers, and when 
the demand is heavy., it is only natural that there should be a fail in 
their standard. With the spread of education, therefore, wo also 
demand depth or genuine ability. Maybe, that it is a transitory 
stage and things may improve with the passage of time. But 
my own view is that unless the system of education is 
changed fundamentally, it would remain void of that depth and 
efficiency which should characterise it. One of the reasons why f 
say so is that in every work, even if it has the remotest oouneotion 
with a University degree or University education, even there a candi¬ 
date is expected to be the holder of n University Degree ; and where of 
far greater importance is practical knowledge in the subject, there too 
we seem to be Imiking for University Degree. This drawback will 
never be remedied unless projier emphasis is laid on prautioe and 
practical experience. If today we find thousands of boys and girls 
hankering after college and University education, it is simply because 
for earning their livelihood they see oo allei native to joining these 
institutions. In this way big institutions which shonld impart the 
right type of education aud onoour.ige .)ri( inal tliinking are reduced to 
factories for producing clerks and office ^employees. I would like our 
educational experts to give serious thought to this problem with a view 
to introducing the desire-change in the systeni of education. 

In the present system of educatiou there is no place for character 
building; nor is any importance attached to it, In ancient India the 
relationabip between the Guru (preceptor) and the student used to be 
of a very intimate nature. That is be'ause they bad implicit faith in 
each other. The Guru looked upon (he student as his son and would 
actually love him as such; while the student would treat the Guru as 
hie father. The Guru deeply influenced the life of the student and 
their relationship instead of being merely commercial in nature took 
the form of a epiritoal bond which could not bat beoome intimate. 
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These daysi on the other band, we so often hear of atadents going tHS 
strike against teachers and also of teachers organising themselves into 
groups and their students dividing themselves into groups likewise.. 
Recently a tragic incident was reported. Some stndents did a teacher 
to death because of his reported stiffness in making examination 
papers. If someone opposes them or criticizes their activities, the 
students do not strain from challenging bint as well. If a stray stu¬ 
dent indulges in such a thing casually, it might be understandable. 
But when the students of a school or college do such a thing in an 
organised manner, it becomes very distressing. 

^Ab far as I can see its basic reason is neglect of character-building 
and the lack of the teachers' moral influence oil students. While I 
say so 1 am not referring to any particular state. It bolds good 
generally of the whole country. 

Although little attention is paid to character-building among stu¬ 
dents in schools and colleges, there was iinolher social institution 
which made up fcr this deficiency Our family and social life was 
such as to cast a deep influence on cveiy nieinher of the family in the 
very childhood. Ttiorc were religious ceremonies in every household 
in one form or ihe other and the linumyaun and the Mahabharata were 
recited. Such recitations and religious sermons could be lieard in the 
remotest of villages. In addition to this, there were other religious 
perfcrumiues and the celebration of festivals, all of whiih moulded 
the child at an impresBionablo age. Today, under the pressare of 
present-day conditions, family life is gradually becoming disorganized. 
Social taboos which used to work as a check have also 
got relaxed. Similar festivals and gatherings which in addition to 
being a source of entertainment had great educative value have now 
fallen out of favour, and are gradually disappearing. The influence 
which these used to have on children and the grown-ups is fading day 
by day. llisuot surprising at all if at the raw age, many of our 
boys and girls get enticbd by various ideologies and, like a rudderless 
boat, find theiueelves victims of conflictiag thoughts. If education is 
not based on the morality, we shall not be able to hold our own in 
face of a calamity. That is why I think it is necessary to remodel the 
whole educational system. We cannot have the right type of men 
and women by mere lectures of teachers and national leaders. Their 
own character should be such that there is no difference in what they 
say and do. When we act up to this ideal, then alone we can be sure 
of a bright fatore for our country. 
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Never in the pMt we bare been so sosceptible to the inflaesoe of 
Western ideas as today. One of the reasons is that as a result of the 
[nogress of Science, the world of today has contracted a good deal. 
Means of comraunicatioo have become so swift that an incident taking 
place in any part of the world gets known all over almost simnU 
taneouely. In some countries, events happening in other places cin 
even be seen and heard through running commentaries at the time of 
actual occurrence. We can hear American munic lying comfortably 
in our bed. We can also listen to the running commentary of a 
Cricket match being played in Australia. It would not be particularly 
bad if all this had ended here. We see the tricks practised by (hieves 
and pilferers of oihei c.>nntries and, naturally enough, find an op|>or> 
lunity of imitating them. We can also see the actual living, the 
customs and the dress of the i)eopl6 of other countries not only through 
books but also on the screen. All this cannot but influence our boys 
and girls a.n also the uneduealeil peo[»lp. 

The other problem, which is the world’s knottiest problem has 
sprung directly from the pi ogress of Heieoce, Today man has mas¬ 
tered the forces of nature nnd brought them unoer liis control to such 
an extent that SO years ago one could not even dream of it. Steam, 
electricity, and atomic power have put such resources in man's handa 
that if he likes, he can make the wmrid a heaven for every living man. 
On the other hand, if he k) desires, he can turn it into an endless 
grave \aid. After acquiring thm power, a race seems to have begun 
amoiii; countries a4 to whirli of them can turn these resoutces into the 
most f^tal weafKins. A'^ a result of these scientific inventions, man 
has hImi come to have many labour-saving devices. He has also dis¬ 
covered remi'dies for diseases which were looked up as incurable. He 
has m.quired the means of production of luxury goorls, necessary and 
unnecessary. The work which could be accomplished only after a 
great deal of labour and painful proc:Gsse6, wo can do today sitting 
comfortably without tiie least inconvenience. Man posseasea today all 
the means and resources required to make human life happy, and there 
seems to be no need for anyone to quarrel with olhers for a share in 
those reFOurces. They are produced on such a mass scale—and their 
production can still be increased—that the whole world can live 
happily enjoying complete freedom from want, if only we could learn 
how to look upon tlie world as one large family. 

It is a great pity that although things have come to such a sorry 
pass, man is not devoting his energies to settling the existing dii|»otes; 
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on tb« other band, is usiog them towards expaodiog ^ 
sphere of those disputes. The beet of brains are busy inTrating tile 
most dreadful weapons of war. Fveryone is bannted byawe wid 
panic. While man baa acquired saper-natnral powers, be has yet 
learnt bow to nse them for the welfare of bamanity. While onribraios 
have developed oat of all proportions, our hearts have remained small 
and narrow. I admit that it is the heart and not the brain, which 
nouribhes the human sysleui with blood. For this bostenance the 
brain depends on Ihe heart. By neglecting the growth of the heart 
and by developing only the brains, we cannot make ourselves nor 
others happy. The real quesftoD before humanity today is how to 
make the heart big aud strong. I am not soggebting that it is 
undesirable to develop the brain. Progre^^s of science is certainly 
good and creditable, but along with that something more which might 
go to nourish the heart is also needed. 

These questions have not only been discussed at length in the 
Upanisbads, but also weighed in the scale of practical experience. 
At places we are not able now even to understand the language of 
the Upanii-hads, because we try to understand it through pure 
reasoning. Bui wbat is based on practical experience is sometimes 
be)oi)d the comprehension of reason. On such occasions in sheer 
disgust we start doubting the truth and authenticity of the 
ITpanishads. Humanity has undoubtedly achieved success in conquer* 
ing ignorance and crossing its dark barrier. But being caught up 
in the meshes of learning alone, man has created greater darknesa for 
himself. Knowledge of oneselt* and of spiritual values, which is 
different both from learning and ignorance, is not being sought for 
today. Once the rays of that knowledge enlighten our mental 
horizon, our hearts will be purified. Man will no longer quarrel with 
man and will feel the basic bond of unity with all human beings, 
nay, he will be at one with all worldly objects, animate and inanimate. 
That will be the end of all conflict. From the point of view of 
eternal values, this is not only possible but absolutely essential. 

This is the immortal medsage of India to the world. I have 
every faith that the teachings of the Upanisbads will once again 
dominate Indian thought. It is the drawbacks in onr society and 
the weaknesses to which man is heir, which prevent us from treading 
this iboiny path. But we must be clear in onr minds that unlesa 
we fix our eyes on these eternal values and strain e\*ery nerve to 
realise them, the rot which we find in'soaety and the anarchy whidi 
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the world will not bo cfaeekod. In our own ooimtry wo 
boor ihot tho cbaroctor of tho common man and ovon tho odocatod 
man is not as high and developed as it ought to be. Its main reason 
monr indifference to this real education and the consequent lack of 
provisioD for its study and practice in the current system of education* 
Therefore. I want that our Universities should dll up thisgsp^ 
because that education is not require<1 merely for the good of India 
but for the welfare of mankind. Satya and ehtmsa were the names 
given to these values by Mahatma Gandhi. All of us understand 
the significance of these values, yet we are quietly putting up 
with all round indifference towards ihena. Unless we lay the same 
emphasis on character-building in case of students, which we are 
laying today on 'the growth of their intellect, they might cross the 
barrier of ignorance, but they would be engulfed in deeper darkness 
as a result of one-sided education. Knowledge of the soul can be 
the greatest gift of India to the world, and India can give it to others 
only after acquiring it for herself. 

This University is India's oldest (hiiversity. At one time its 
sphere of activity was very wide, embracing fur-ffung areas. Although 
by the establisiiment of other Universities, the aiea of the Calcutta 
University has undergone ronsiderahle cuitailment, yet I think no 
other Tniversity in India has so far produced so many Graduates as 
this University. This University has a great name in India and 
abroad, and it has made a oontrihulion in ulmogt ull the progressive 
activities in our country. Kven today this University occupies a high 
place and commundfi great re.-pect. 

As a region devoted to research and pursuit of knowledge, Bengal 
has no rival in India. She has contributed so much to modern 
India's renaissance and political awakening. That is why I have 
made bold to draw your attention* towards certain fundamental 
questions relating to our education. Literacy and education 
have of late been making great strides, but no fundameutai 
change bas so far been made in the existing system. It is, 
therefore, worth considering bow far expansion of this cducaltou 
J8 desirable in view of tlie fact that a large majority of the 
educated people are disconteDted, and when it holds no promise of 
solving the problems of present-day life. Particularly when we see 
that as a result of this education knowledge is becoming shallower 
and shallower and little attention is being paid to cbaracter*bui!ding. 
it becomes clear that we ^ould review the present system in all its 

ie*ise4p-n 
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ii^U. It if aotf^ae^itti lor BeogiM fioae, bat for tbei^Mif 
cobotry. I cMI apoo ^ my eompftriotf to gnpirie 
problem. 

I offer toy oonprttaiitioat to tbe etudente who bovO received 
their degree* today a* a result of their bard work. With all : the 
weaknesae* in tbe present system of educaiioB, it must be said that 
all tbe people with higher education lo this coantry are its {ooduot, 
and whatever little service they are able to render to their ooustry 
may be said to be the result of their education. Fresh gradnates 
therefore need not feel downcast. Let them enter the struggle of 
life with courage, and let them lend a hand in removing the weak¬ 
nesses of the present system and clearing the path of reform. Ail 
our hopes are centred on them. I pray that they may be endowed 
with sufficient strength and wisdom so that they succeed in life and 
are able to contribute their mite in the progress of their Motherland. 
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Janaki Vaixahux HnArr.\CH\RYYA. M.A., Ph.IV, SrifwIlcAi/rtflrfh/i 

NoW| the Miinanb^Hka> vtme an objection that whaf Ik assumed 
doefi not follow from the \edrtK. But the objection may bo met 
thus;— 

Even if we assume for the sake of an argument that a olauBO or 
a 8enten<‘e is presumed then the meaning of the clause or of the 
sentence is not conveyed by tlie same since either of them is non- 
vedic. The Mimansakas may contend that the Vedic text ia of 
two-fold character, tiz.^ the first typo is heard, i.c.. given and the 
second one is inferred and that what is presumed uino {mrtaina to 
the vedic text. The counter argument of tlie Naiyayikas is as 
follows:— 

The subject matter of Vedic text admits of two kinds, eiz,, 
the first one is directly given by tlio Vedic texts and the second 
one is inferred from the first one. Thus, the suggested matter is 
also vedic. In that case, why should we subscribe to n gratuitous 
assumption in the shape of a clause or of a sentence? Hence, the 
new matter, i.c., the subject matter, which is derived from the direct 
Vedic text will also be vedic. Therefore, we can confidently assert 
that the hypothesis of presuniption based upon the verbal testimony 
is in no way more satisfoctory than that of the Naiyayikas. 

{Now, the followers of the Prabhukara school of Purva-mfmansi, 
a third party, appear on the scene. They refute the above two 
hypotheses and put forward a new hypothesis). The above subject 
matter, t.s., supper at night, is supersensuous and the relation 
of concomitance holding between supper and fatness cannot be 
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diecoTered. Again, the hypotbeais that a claoee or a aentenoe adhieh 
completes a vedic soDtenee otherwise iocomplete is to be preenmed^ 
has already been refuted. But if the subject matter which is ima* 
gined is very general then it will be easy, on our part to discover 
the relation of coocomilance. Let us see a few concrete cases. 
There are a few examples of Vedic injunctions in which the verb 
'to sacrihce’ has been used but the agent i.c.^ the nominative has not 
been mentioned. But in thene cases the nature of the agent can 
be easily guessed. The verb 'to eacrihce* is transitive. Being such it 
produces some result. One who enjoys the fruit of the action is 
the agent since the relation of invariable concomitance bolds between 
the enjoyer of the fruit of an action and the transitive verb like the 
verb to sacrifice. 

The drift of this line of thinking is that it is easy to arrive at 
a more general induction. The Prabhakaras quote a line from the 
commentary of Sahara in order to solve the apparent conflict between 
their view and that of Sahara. Sahara clearly write) that Presump¬ 
tion is dfsta (based upon sources of valid knowledge other than 
verbal one) and Sruta (based upon verbal knowledge). Prabhakara 
interprets it in a different manner. He holds that the apparent 
meaning is not the real one. It is only a popular saying. But the 
real meaning of it i.s that the complete vedic sentence giveh rise to 
such knowledge of objects as removes the apparent inconsistency 
involved iu it (the vedic sentence). Thus Prabhakara and his follo¬ 
wers refuse to accept Sruta-arthapatti (presumption based upon verbal 
testimony) as one of the distinct varieties of Presumption. They 
propound the thesis that the additional meaning which (he words 
of the vedic sentence do not cover is also conveyed by this sentence 
and the above knowledge is thus derived from the source of verbal 
testimony. As an arrow has a short or long process, i.e., it bits a 
near or a remote object or it pierces and passes through a thin or 
thick object quickly or slowly, so a sentencd conveys its meaning in 
the shape of an effect which is determined by a group of causal 
factors as are constituted by qualities, substances, actions, etc. As 
long as the function of a word of conveying its meaning continueB 
80 long the knowledge of its meaning arises in our mind. But 
when its function ceases to work it produces no knowledge since the 
causal factors which determine knowledge do not exist. 

A student who is worthy of being initiated into the art of the 
proper use of words by the experienced mastem attentively note the 
usage of the old teachers and ^oome to learn that such and such 
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seoteiice* capftbto of conTeying such aod such meanings. The 
words which coosliiuie these senleccee determine the meeningaof 
(hem whit* obey a number of speciBc conditions. If we redect on 
the nature of conditions which regulate the conditioned meanings 
of pentences then we come to know that there are same cases which 
show that even silent words determine such meanings. There 
are a few vedic injunctions which are elliptical in their character. 
An illustration of this type is ‘Vi^vajitS yajeta* a ])crbOn who intends to 
enjoy heavenly bliss should perform the sacrifice called Viivajit as a 
meansto this end. In this injunction the compound word ‘svargakama* 
(one who intends to enjoy heavenly blihs) is not given. Still, 
the silent compound word contributes its quota towards the 
conveying of tlie complete meaning of the above injunction. There 
are also some other injunctions in which the given words which 
are heard are given up since they do not help to convey the complete 
meanings of them (injunctions). An illustration of this tyjw is 
as follows:— 

Yasya ubhayam havir arttim arcchot (the word * ubhayam * ^both) has 
been abandoned since it is not capable of expressing the complete 
meaning of a great vedic injunction.) (In connection with the 
direeixoDB of the new moon and the full moon sacrifices it has 
been stated tliat if both the articles which are to be otfered are spoiled 
then India should be olTorod five plates of rice. Now, the prima 
lacie view is that an cinphasiH shouM be laid upon the adjective 
‘ both.’ The conclusive view i« that even if one of these two articles 
to be offered is spoiled then the conipensutoiy rite should bo observed. 
Hence, the word ' both ' loses its significance sinco its absence o|)ens 
up a wider scope. The actual traditional practice is that the word 
* ubhaya ' (both) should be given up. Thus, it has got no part 
to play when the meaning of the above two conjoined injunctions 
is conveyed). In some cases no importance is attached to a subor* 
dioate clause which does not shape tho meaning of the main injunc¬ 
tion, €,g., one sprinkles the articles with such clarified butter as 
remains after the conclusion of the Prayaja sacrifice. (There is 
direction for sprinkling the articles to be offered with clarified butter 
wbidi remains after the conclusion of Prayaja sacrifice in ttie above 
vedic sentence. Such a provision invites other considerations. There 
should be also some ruling as regards the preservation of such clarified 
batter and the provision of a pot which will contain it. In the 
ftbieoce of such a ruling will the sprinkling of the articlds with 
clarified batter be abandoned? A doubt arises in our mind. The 
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Mfm&nsakiiH bold that m> qualitative chauge from the religions point 
of view is introduced into the nature of those articles by such eprink* 
ling. In counecLioo with that Hacrilioe it has also been stated that 
omentum should be given to Frajapati. But it should not be spriokied 
with clarified butter. The object of the sprinkling of the articles with 
clarified butter is not spiritual but merely secular. To smoothen 
the surface of the rough and coarse articles is the tangible aim. 
Omentum requires no sucli sprinkling. Therefore, in that case if 
any quantity of clarified butter exceeds the need of Prayaja sacrifice 
then it should be left aside. Houcc, the sprinkling of articles with 
clarifiod butter is not an essential condition of the sacrifice in question. 
Thus, the Vedic sentence which describes such* sprinkling is not an 
integral part of the Vedic injuiictiou which throws light upon the 
[Hirfortnance ol some Vedic ritch. In other word.«, tliis vedic sentence 
iK not taken into consideiatiun when the meaning of the main injunc¬ 
tion is discussed). 

Now, llie boiied-ilowu senile of the eatly discussion is this that 
when the ineuning of a pnj|>o.^ition corres|K)nding to a relational 
judgment is asceitamed it must tie admitted that the words which 
are acUialty given tio not delertiunr the above meaning. If the trutli 
of the above judgment is accepted then it also stands to reason that 
a sentence, a |x)rtion of which is n >i given may also directly convey a 
meaning. In that case what is the good of aBSuming the type of 
presumption based ti[H)n verbal testimony? As hi the so-called 
instances of presumption based tifion verbal testimony the meaning m 
directly conveyed bv the incomplete vedic Bentences so the inter¬ 
mediate process of supplxing the silent portion in order to render the 
sentence complelo is Hupeiflnous. Now, a problem arises to this 
effect. It runs thus:—it all the constituents of t lie meaning of a 
sentence are not heard then how can the meaning of a sentence, be 
asc'ertaincd? MoriH)vrr, if the meaning of such a sentence is not 
grasped then how can the factors that determine the meaning be 
ascertained? 

The solution of the above problem is as follows. Even when wo 
hear a sentenoc in ioto the words which compose it do not determine 
its meaning by their mere pre.^ence in the body of the sentence. 
But, on the contrary, if the meaning of a sentence is aaeertained then 
we are in a |X)vMtion to understand which words really condition the 
meaning of the sentence. This is onr view which has been already 
stated. Thus, if the meaning of % sentence of whiob eome words 
are not beard is ascertained then in the light of that meaning we 
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know tbftt even the unheard words* too* delermiue the above meamog. 
Let os oite a few examples to vindicate the truth of our view that 
the unheard words determine the meaning of a Himtencc. The vedio 
sentence 'svargakamo yajeta* amounts to the complete sentence 
^svargakamo yagena svargain bhavayet ' It meaos that one who 
aspires after heavenly bliss should make pnivtsion for heavenly bliaa 
by means of a sacrifice. In the original form of the sentence the 
words ' yageoa * and *Hvargaru' are nut given, iiui its meaning 
being transparent it is easy to follow that the unheard words deter* 
mine the above meaning. We follow the meaning of the woi^d 
‘ ognicit.' The word stands for a sentence * Yah agnim einoti/ The 

formation of ther word is this (ugnis-V'ei-i the huflix'kvip* denoting 
the agent). When we get the word thus fonne<h there is no trace 
of the kvip siilBx which is dropped in the tesuliant form. But the 
meaning of the unheard suffix is definitely grasped. The word 
' adhuna * al^ contains an element wliich is not lieard. The com* 
binstion of the pronoun idam with the nominal suffix adhunu results 
in the word * udluina ' (ut present). Tho huso of it is dropped though 
it conveys the meaning. Similarly, in the com|H)und words and the 
words formed by the nominal suffixes tho proper cuso-endings which 
are significant rcinuin imlieard. ihit wc grasp (heir meaning, (The 
conipjund word ‘raja purusah' amounts to tho Hontence r&jfiah 
puruMh (the servant of the king). Tlie sixth case-ending corresponds 
to *of* It denotes ihr irlatioii of the inasM'r to his HCrvunt, We 
follow its ii.canUig though we do not Inar it. 'Mie word 'Dst^rolhi* 
amounts to the sentence ‘I).n^arathaHva upatyaiii pnman (the male 
child of DaHaraihai. 'I'he sixth casf-eiidin;.' is dropped in the lOHultant 
form though its mennin;: is clearly grasped;. Similarly, we follow 
the meaning of the inroniplete sentence ‘^isvajiia Vajela*. In the 
light of its meaning we come to'learn tliut it contains the word 
‘^svarga kamah' which leinainH unheard. A viiiiyoga injunction is 
Bueb as points to tiie relation betwetm the end and the means of a 
sacrificial nte. (Some MlmaciHakaH hold (hat the above injanction 
discharges it.s function with the help of six special proofs whiob 
are called Sruti, Linga, Vakya, Prakarana Sthrma and Hamakhya. 
They have been explained also in the manuals of the MfinutiHA works 
of ihe Bba^ta School). The Miinansakas of the Prabhikara school 
contend that a viniyoga injunction dtscharges its function of pointing 
to the relation between the end and the means with the help of five 
proofs wUb Lipga at the lop and 8amakhy& in the end. They 
also oQDieod tiiet druii* the first of the so-called viniyoga proofs* has 
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got no port to ploy* Tbint, no droti ibould be preenioad in the 
absence of a direct dmti. In fioe^ there is no eoope for flmto- 
artbftpatti in connection with the faoction of viniyoga injanction. 

The Mlnmnsakas of the Bha(ta i^chool contend that if tbe Prftbbi- 
karaa mean to Hay that the meaning of a sentence is conditioned alike 
by the given and the silent then they should admit that ail words 
which condition tl)e meaning of a sentence uniformly discharge their 
function of expresHing their meaning In that case there should 
exist no distinction between a word used in a primary sense and that 
need in a secondary Hense from the Prabhakara standpoint. Moreover, 
the Bhd^tos have cited a fair number of examples the proper interpre* 
iation of which depends upon the f-olution of the conflict among the 
six proofs of a8('erlaioing the relation between tbe principal and tbe 
secondary elements of a vedic rite. The solution presupposes Sruti 
the flrst of the above six proofs, as the only solvent of all conflicts 
since tbe earlier one is held to be stronger than the later one. The 
Pr&bhkkaras refuse to accept f^ruti as a proof. Now, how can they 
do justice to such examples if they do not siibscjibc to the view of the 
Bh&Uas? 

The Prabhilkaras face this objection thus. The words which 
constitute a sentence and determine its meaning have got a part 
to piny- But each of tluMn does neither play the same part nor 
in the wimo nmnner. Words have different ways of expressing 
their meaning. Hoiiu' direct iy expivss lln ii* primary meuning but 
others convey only secondary meaning. Hut ti e meaning of a sentence 
cannot suddenly ap{)ear i( its essential elements denote no tneaniDg. 
Again, if it is admitted that the constituent words iiavc their 
contribution towards tlie meaning of a seulence then it goes without 
saying that the words will be admitted to denote the different 
types of meaning (primary, secondary, etc.). 

The word Mion* has a primary meaning in some sentences. But 
tbe very word used in the .sentences like the present one ‘Devadatta 
18 a Hon* denotes a secondary"meaning. 

The word •Ganges’ has a primary meaning in tlie sentence “He 
t«kes hi^ ablution in the Ganges' (gangayam majjatO. But in tbe 
sentence ‘A cowherd lives in the (*angos* (on the banks of the Ganges) 
(gangayam Qho^h prativasati) the word •Ganges' denotes a secondary 
meaning. Thus, the IVabhakaras meet the first part of the objection 
raised by tbe Bh&Gas. 

Tbe Prabliikaras also meet the second part of the objection raised 
by the They point out that the.Bb&(taa have miaaad ^ 
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VMt point. Tbe real strength of a proof lies in its power of oonreying 
the reUlion between the means and the end. If one proof oonreya 
it mnch more quickly than another then the Brst one is stmngw 
Ann tbe second one. The proofs have been arranged in order of 
their power of conveying the relation. The first proof gets the first 
preference since it conveys the above relation without the least delay. 
If we follow the aense of a vedic text then we can understand 
which of these proofs renders m speedy service to grasp tbe relation 
between the end and the mean**. Thus, there is no necessity of 
prasumiog uruties. 

Tbe Prftbh&karas now argue against the hypothesis of the Bh&^(as. 
The Bhittas assutoti tlial each of (he six proofs, oiz ^ druti, linga, etc, 
imparts the power of conveying the relation holding between the end 
and the means to the viniyoga injunction. The very power of coveying 
such relation being (he >^ame. how can one proof prevail u^wn another, 
preventing the due fiiaoti )n t)f the AUr^pendoi proof? To meet this 
objection, they wiil huvo to revise their assumption and hold that the 
proofs do not uniformly impart the above power to the injunction in 
question. They should hold that the one is quick at imparting the 
power but another is slow to do so. If they admit it then they will 
find no difficulty in following tlie |>ositjon of the Pr^bh^karas. They 
hold that all words do not uniformly convey their meaning. Similarly» 
all the proofs have not the same speed to convey the above relation 
indirectly. What the PrabhEkaras mean to say that to have a 
proper solution an approach should he made from the side of the 
meaning of a sentonce but not from the -lide of the words themselves. 
Therefore, the assumption of the power of words or that of a 
sentence is of no use. 

The rites such as observed in liononr of Indra accompanied 
by Agni and others arc called Vikfta since the details of their 
performance are not directly mentioned. In cases of Vikpla rites no 
iDjuDction which throws light on the ohservanen of their subsidiary 
rites is found. But still none aliould infer an injunction which 
provides us with the required detnilH, The very injunction which 
enjoins a Vikfta rite furnishes uk with ail the details to be observed 
in ooDDoction with it. In some cases, tlie very injunction is correla' 
tive of the KUbsidiary-octions. If this view is taken to l>e absolute 
then a question arises that there would be no distinction between 
a direct mandate and an indirect one, the application of which 
is extended since both of them inform us alike of the details 
of sabddiary actioDs to be otaerved. An answer to this objectioD is 
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8S follow*. There is no difference in the neture of the nnderstuidilig 
of these two manclfties* Boi there is a difference in the matter of 
the performance of the two selfl of rites according to the direct and 
the indirect mandates. Tn case of a direct mandate one sboold 
observe rites as he is ordered by an injunction to do. But in case 
of an indirect mandate one should follow it so far as it has bearing 
upon the rite undertaken by him. (In other words, in the first 
instance all the detaiU of a principal rite are furnl.^hed only by the 
injunction. Thus, ilie i>erformer has no choice to make. He is 
required only to obey the command. Bui in case of the fHjrformance 
of a subsidiary rite the details are not directly supplied by an injunc¬ 
tion. Tlioy follow from tlie injunction which governs the basic 
principal rite. All the details of the main rile aie not to be 
neccBsarily perfoimed in connection with the observance of a 
secondary rile. f)iily the suitable oiiea are to be hcleeted. Moreover, 
in connection with the performance of a principal rite some such 
details are obswTvcd n» are not directly meniioued by injunctions. 
They ar«‘ not to be <'OUDted upon as c.^sential for Vikfta karma. 
Thus ViUjta karma i'' tlie pivot round wlncli the seh'olion of details 
revolves. Still n Vikit.i karma bears a cIom* resemblance to the main 
kurmu Hinct! one ih to observe a majority of the dotnils of a main rite 
in umneclioii with the j>erformanre of its cories^Kindiiig Vik|'la 
karma). 

Very well, if this ih the solution offered hy the ihubhakaras tlien 
they should admit that the husking of the cooked ariule sLiould nut 
be observed in case of miik-boiled rice which is prepared in a gold- 
vessel sinee sucli Inisking is iiieompatihle with the vikfta karma in 
which such milk-boiled rice is required. But why is husking 
mentioned luuo and al>andoned after mature consideration? The 
answer to this objection i,-. ver\ simple. Among the details of the 
main rite husking is im iuded. It is u truism tliat the husking of 
niilk-t)oiled rice is ahsind on tlu‘ face of it. Still, one should not 
argue tike this that its incfunputibilily t-liould not be ex{X)sed siiu'e 
it ia absurd to think of it as an element of vikrta karma. One should 
bear in mind that tt has been seated that a vikrta karma is similar to 
iis corresponding main rite m) far as tlie details of the latter are 
concerned. It is naturalty ex|:>e<ted that all tlie details will be 
observed in connection with the i)errorinance of a vikrta kanna. 
Husking is included in the list of the details of a main rite. Thus, 
husking has a possibility of being performed. To rule out this 
poasibility the prohibition of husking baa been mentioned. The main 
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rmaon for tbie prohibition is this tbst tbe diroot dotoils uo obsomd 

« 

bol the put^ of tho dotoiU ore neglected in ooee of ibe extenidoti of 
the oppliealion of on injunction. 

Joyanta eaya in fine that the detailed diaeuflftion of the Hubject* 
matter, of the other aystetu, which has been iucidentaHy introdnoed 
into tbe work on Nyaya philosophy should do more be eocouraj^ej. 

Some aspects of the thesis of the Mlmilusakas of the Bhat^a 
school ))ave been incidentally discussed. ()n a critical examination 
of their thesis we find that the hypothesis of presumption based upon 
verbal testimony is only open to serious objections. Any one of the 
two hypotheat»s, pi> , (») both given and silent words determine the 
mcanini( of a 8ent<“nce and (ii) the words of a fentooce by means of 
their difiereat intrinsic power of hastily or slowly conveying their 
objects express the meaning of a sentence without assuming other 
sentences, is a better substitute. 

Tiic second hypothesis that the word^ uf a nentenoe by means of 
IhfMr intrinsic power i*o:upleti'ly ^xpre^s the meaning of a senleooe 
argues against the ihosis of the proud rhetoricians that a word apart 
from its primary or secondary meaning conveys a distinct meaning 
t)v mean^ of the power of suggestion and that the meaning of a word 
in s^v^iiie capes suggests anoilufr disiinct meaning. They say that a 
|K)=iitive sentence puggepts a negative meaning and that a negative 
Henicnoe suggets a positive meaning. 

The examples are as follow^. Tbo p)#iiivo sentence "Oh pious 
one ? move here freely etc." suggest a negative meaning. The 
negative hcutence "Oh traveller ! do not enter this house etc." 
■iigge^tB a positive nicuning. (The words convey, at the outset, 
a primary meaning and afterwards with reference to the context 
and otlier factors tlie suggested meaning is presented to our mind.) 
Jayanta joins issue with the rhetoricians and holds that tbe words 
only by means of their power of ^pressing either primary or 
aeotmdary meaning convey the final meaning of a sentenoe-—tbe 
meaning which is arrived at by some other proof, t.c., the meaning 
which is neither contradicted nor falsified later on. 

Or, one should not engage himself in dissertation with tbe 
atudenrs of pure literature since tbe learned scholars in the different 
branches of study become confused to ascertain the much oomplioated 
meaning of a seotenee. 

We shall not spend muob time in diecuasions about tbe import 
of a eeotenoe widely known in tbe circle of tbe learned cities since 
the uoertaiDment of such a meaning is not the exclnatve matter of 
a-ietip-ni 
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logic. Hence, we shell now return to our old tojHc. Our oonfirmed 
opinion on thin topic is this that presumption does not differ in the 
slightest degree from inference. 


AbbXva 

The Bh&t(ss bold that the proof which reresls negation is a 
distinct one. 

The proof which does not reveal a positive object reveals a 
negative object aa I is called the privition of proof (prarn&aa*abhava). 
If we anilyBO the judgment that there is no jar here then we find 
that a proof which grasps only a positive object repeals a jar and that 
a negative julgm^nt that there is no jar owes its existence to the 
privation of all proofs. If we dive deop into the matter then we see 
that the iion-ap{>earanco of the knowing process of the knower 
directed to a jar is the prKjf which is called the non-perception of a 
perceptible object and the rentiliing consciousness takes the form that 
a jar does not exist. (Tliis hypothesis not sound since the proof 
in question im not a form of consciousness^. The alternative hypo- 
ihesifl is tins. The knowing process of a knower which reveals a 
negative fact such as the negation of a jar is due to the absence of 
a proof positive. The judgment that there is no jar is the proof. 
The resulr of such a proof ih that the negation of a jar is to be avoided 
or obtained etc. Kumurila has explicitly stated in bis Slokav^rttika 
to this effect:— 

The first hypothesis of Kuraarila is that the proof which is called 
the privation of a proof is really the negative mode of a soul—the 
negative inode which is the absence of all positive states such as 
perceptual conBciousness etc. These po.Mtive states of the soul reveal 
only positive objects. The negative state, on the other hand, is the 
source of the negative judgment such as there is no jar. The second 
hypothesis is that the judgment which refers to an object other than 
a positive one O'.e., themegative judgment that there is no Jar) is (he 
proof in question and that the result of this judgment is that the 
negation of n jar is to be moulcd etc. 

An object other iban a f>ositive one signifies here the negation of 
a Jar. The judgment that there is no jar here is not perceptual since 
it does not owe its existence to the sense-object-contact. SenHe-objecl- 
oootact admits of two kinds, rie., <'ODjnnction and inherence. These 
two are fundamental types. There are other varieties of sanse-object- 
oontact. They arise from the combiu&lion of these two contacts soob 
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M ooojanctiou cum inherenoe etc. Such e oontact it not poeiibte 
here. The etate of boiog an adjective to ao object, ooojoined to a 
sense-organ, does not oonBtitute the Beaae*ob]ecl<oontact in this parti* 
cular case. The negation of a jar does not qualify the spot. What 
qudifies another object must be either in coojuDotioo with it or inhere 
in it. A fttick which is conjoined to a [lerson qualifies him (a person 
possessed of a stirki. The colour ' white ' which inheres in an object 
qualifies it. This i.^ liic nature of an adjective which we learn from 
experience. Tbo negation of an object is not conjoined to an object, 
its container, since it is neither a quality nor an action nor a universal. 

Even it is taken for granted that the negation of a jar is visua- 
lised because of the^iiBe-objcct-coutact in the slia{>e of conjunction 
cum the relation of the qualifying to the qualified then it would also 
be admitted that one visualises taste etc. belonging to an object to 
which his eyes are conjoined. The Naiynyikas may meet this ubjec* 
tion with the remark that taste is not visualised siuco it is not capable 
of being visualised. But this very answer goes against the piTception 
of negation since it is iiiqKJrcepuble. Moreover, if the perceptibility 
of an object or its iiiqwrceplibiiuy deleriiiines its |H*rcepiion or uou- 
jiericption tiien why should llie seose-object-coniaci with its six-fold 
division be assumed as one of the conditioiiK of percepiiunV* The 
cajiability uf being [>erceived sbonid alone determine perception. 
Therefore, the awareness of the negation uf a jar is not visual. The 
Naiyayikas put forwatd a cogent argument lu buppori of their thesis. 
They say When we attentively direct our eyes to a spot we perceive 
both the spot und the negation of a jar. But when we shut up our 
eyes we behold none of them. If both tiie&e pieces of awareness are 
alike dependent ii{K>n our eyes tlien how can we say tiiai we perceive 
the spot but not the negation of a jar? How cau the proposed differ¬ 
ence in perception be accounted for?" The Mhnunsakas boldly meet 
this objection and emphatically say, « 

^'Oh yes, there exists a difference between the perception of a spot 
and the awareness of oegstion. The negation of an object is not 
perceived because no sense-organ has contact with it," 

If the eyes do not come in contact with the perceptible object 
then the perception of the object does not arise. Though the eyes 
make contribnlion towards tbe growth of the awareoesa of negation 
yet this contribntion being indirect tbe awareness of negaiion is due 
to some other factors. As we have knowledge of heat at tbe sight 
of ibt brilliant oolonr of blazing fire encircled by tbe voluminons 
flamea at a distance so we are aware of negation seeing tbe spot. In 
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tbe Above insteDce we infer beet on the etrengib (rf itie preceptiw of 
colour. Our ejen ere not the osconditional sntecedeni to ibe know¬ 
ledge of beat. Similarly, eyes are not the indispensable conditioD of 
the awsrene&B of the negation of a jar which is invariably connected 
with tbe vUaai perception of the H])ot. Hence, the awareness of the 
negation of a jar is not perceptual. 

It has been stated Ibas:—(m Kuinariia*s Slokavaritika) Tbe 
koower at the outset perceives the locus of negation. Then h'* re¬ 
collects tbe object negated. Afterwards iiis inner organ in co-o{)cration 
with tbe non-perception of tbe perceptible object produces tbe know¬ 
ledge of negation without receiving direct help from (be outer sense- 
organs. (Thus, the awarenesH of negation is newer perceptual since 
it docs not directly owe its e.\istence to the sense-stimuluH^. 

For tbe reason stated above, we have, sometimes, the knowledge 
of the negation of an object—the negation which lies outside the range 
of our sense-organs. Let us <-ite an example. A man who has 
thorouglily seen all the objects of Gauramfilaka, a viPage, has gone 
otit of the village to a distant place. There he has been ask^d by a 
{)crK>n whether Oarga lives at Gauramulnka or nuf N^u Ke who 
thoroughly knows OHurainrilaka i(*n)ilc( lor srmoi:ni»' and hii.)wh*ilge 
dawns in his mind that (inr^a not present at < ijuiamnlaka which 
lies outside tbe range of his Fcnse•organ^. Sense-organs play no part 
to produce this negative judgment. Honco, the awt'niUrs of 
negation isnoi perceptual. The negation of (iarga, jtist ciied :il>uve. 
is not an inference. Neither the locus of negation. i,c.. the particular 
space in Oaurumuinka noi; the. non-perception of the object rn^gated 
is the required mark necessary for an inference. The spot m question 
cannot be tbe mark since a man who is innocent of tiie nuMnablc 
relation obtaining between the spot and the negation of an object is 
aware of such negation on tlie spot. Moreover, the spot in qne?«tion 
contains both an object and its negation and it cannot be an invari¬ 
able concomitant of the negation of an object alone. Moreover, a 
reliable mark rests upon tbe subject of inference without an exception. 
The Bubject of inference is, hero, the spot. Tbe spot is also tbe mark 
Tbe 8iK>t cannot rest upon itself. Hence, if the spot is tbe mark, 
then it does not belong to the subject of inference. Negations of 
objects belonging to the spot in question are innumerable. Moreover, 
tbe negation of an object does not belong to a particular spot. The 
number of its locii is countless. Hence it is absurd to discover that 
tbe relation of invariable concomitance bolds between tbe spot in 
qnealiosi and the negalioD of s particolar object. 
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The noQ-pero6p(ioD of m object ne^fttod cannot play the port 
of » mark which leads to (he tofetential knowledge of thb negotion of 
the object stnoe it does not belong to the subject of infereooe. (The 
tezt-book does not refer to the old example. But it cites another 
ooratnonplace example. We shall follow the text). The noo-percep- 
tion of a jar may ^mehow belong to a jar but does not belong to the 
spot which contains the negation of a jar. It may be urged that as 
non-perception of a jar contributes its quota towards tite appearance 
of the awareness of the negation of a jar so it belongs to (he spot. 
Such an argument involves the fallacy of mutual dependence. The 
fallacy may be IIiun illiistrate<l. If the non-pcrcoption of a jar belongs 
to the spot, the subject of inference the mark, r.c,, (he non- 
perception in question, becomes t-trong enough to produce the 
required inferential knowledge of the piobanduiii in question. Again, 
if the inferential kn.iwledga of the probandiim c<)rret‘tly arises from 
the premiHscA then the mark is known tu belong truly to the subject 
of inference. Thu^, theoc (wo pniposiiions pre-nipposc each other. 
Hence, it ih impossible tu establish that non-perroption belongs to (he 
lucuft of negaiion. The upliolder of the vmw that the non perception 
of an object is the mark may argue that if the (irubatidum is inferred 
even by means of the defective mark then it is of no use to know 
it as belonging to (ho subject of inference. Moreover, if the mark 
in the shape of the non-perception is nol discovered as an invariable 
concomitant of the probandum in question then how can it help to 
infer the negation of the object in question? The disoovery of 
invariable concomitanca depends upog the {previous knowledge of both 
the mark and the probandutn an it has been found in caae of smoke 
and fire. Now, if you stick Uy the above argument then it will be 
open to a serious charge since you do not show what sort of knowledge 
you have, of tiie probandum in the shape of the negation of an object 
when the relation of ooncomitance obtaining between the probandum 
and the probans is discovered. If you hold that tbe probandum is 
inferred even at that time than it is a clear instance of mutual 
dependence. On tbe other hand, if it is held that the knowledge 
of tbe negation of an object is due to another dii^tiact act of inference 
then this line of argument will bo vitiated by tbe fallacy of regressus 
ad infinitum. The mark, vh., non^perception is itself a negative fact. 
We must have recourse to the same process of thought in order to 
know it. (To infer a negative fact we require a mark which is also 
a fixative fact. The mark being a negative fact it is (o be inferred. 
Another negative mark is Urns necesMry. It also caoM* hot be 
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inferrtkl by means of some other negative fact which is a mark, and ao 
an ad infinitum. Thu8 the fatlary of re^reeaua ad infioHum caniKA 
be avoided). Hence, we cannot count upon an inference a« revealing 
negation* After takin;^ a few baflled steps we will admit tbat a 
competent distinct proof produces the knowledge of negation and that 
negation is not an inference, it ia not proper for us even to entertain 
an apprehension that tfie negative judgment that tliere is no jar on 
thiK spot is due to cither verbal testimony or corniiarisoii or presump* 
tion. Therefore it «tanfl^ to reanon that the knowledge of a negative 
fact is due to a proof which is il«elf oe^iative in its character sim-e 
all the positive proofs exclusively throw light on the [Kisitive obje<*t3. 

A proof and an object which is known by^it should be alike in 
their character (siiniliuaimilibus eh*.). A proof which is negative in 
its character cannot reveal a positive object. Similarly, a negative 
fact cannot ho established by a proof which is positive in its character. 
A proof which throws liglit only on a negative fact cannot be gainsaid. 
Therefore, a proof winch is negative in its character should lie admitted 
in order to enlighten a negative fact. 

A refutulion of the Miinansfi view stated uhove is as 

follows. It ih a trui^in that a negative fa< l is admitted by the Miinrin- 
sakas of the HhaUa M'hool to he objoclively real and distinct. One 
should not search for a distinct proof for its illumination since it is 
revealed by perception and similar otlier proofs already admitted by 
us. When a negative fact rests upon a s[>ot which is within the 
field of our vision it is seen with our own eyes. But when it lies 
beyond the range of our sense-organs it is grasped by other competent 
proofs. The judgment that there is curd in the pot is a simple one. 
Biniilarly, the judgment ihat there is no jar here is a simple one. 
Tn the first case, both the objecls, ri:., curd and the j)ot stimulate 
eyes which actively produce the first judgment. Similarly, in the 
second case, the negation of a jar and the spot stimulate eyes which 
without being passive and lunclionles^ produce the second judgment. 
Now, how can the Mirn^UMikas hold ih.ii the negative judgment is 
one by complication? They hold tbal the one element of it, i.c,. 
the spot is visualised whereas the other element of it is grasped by 
some-other proof. How can a distinction in the nature of the so- 
called awarenesses of the two objects ho logically drawn? The 
judgment tbat the hill is fiery is a simple one hut still it is a judgment 
by complication. It is a truism that the predicate of this judgment, 
vu., fire is not perceived and that its knowledge is mediate. If we 
take the growth of knowledge of fire into consideration then we find 
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tb»( the remambrsnoo of tba invariable oonoomitanoe obtaining; 
between smoke and fire and such other thought processes intervene 
between the perception of smoke and the appearanoe of the knowledge 
of fire. Boi in case of the above negative judgment there is no such 
delay. No thought process goes between the perception of the spot 
and the awareness of the negation of a jar. Like the perception of 
the spot the awareness of the negation of a jar icnraediately and 
invariably follow^! the sen6e-objcct-cH)ntact, t.c,. the fanctioning of the 
sense-orgaD, erx., the eyes. 

The fire on the hill, as stated al>ove, is beyond the range of out 
vision. But the negation of a {kcrceptihio object loc^ated upon a near 
locus is not so. The awareness of negation is causally connected with 
the senses. Its causal connection is based upon the joint method of 
agreement and difTercncc. No man cm see the al>ove-nientioned fire 
on a hill inspite of the best activities of lus eyes. The negative 
awareness is visual since it is produced when the eyes do not cease 
to function. Such an awareness closely follows the seuse^atimulos. 
The Mimansakas have [Kiinted out that the colour of a distant fire 
is seen hut its h(*ar is inferred and that the knowledge of heat is not 
causally connected wuh tin* Hcnsc-stnnuluK. They urge that the 
awarenctip of netration is not likewise cansally connected with the 
sense organ. But tins argument does rnt hold good. The 

conclusion that no eyes are cafiablo of feeling iioat has been repeatedly 
arrived at. Everybody knows that the sense of touch grasps only 
tactile ohje<‘tP. The eyes are (ajiuhle of revealing colour and the sense 
of touch can only feel the touch of an obj^'ct Tbut, iu the above 
case, heat is only inferred since oye^ are absolutely incapable of 
feeling heat. 

The concliiHJou, reached by the Mimansakiis, is onesided. It is 
not applicable to the fierception of negation. 


(To he rfiniinued) 



THE NATURE OF KNOWNNESS 

{The Nydya^Vieu>) 

Kau KmsuKA Banbkjeb^ M.A. 

Suppose ihtkt there are two objects and A, betonging to the 
same class A. Bup()ose further that these two objects are almost 
alike. In other words, let us suppose that if A, is red, A| also poss* 
esses the same shade of redness; if A, is hard and smooth, A, also 
is bard and smooth, if A| is rectangular, alscvis rectangular ; and 
mon. Now, let us supffot^e that of these two objects one was the 
content of an earlier cognitive experience, while the other is for the 
first time beconiing so. In other words, let us suppose that of these 
two objects A, and A, is an old acquaintance while A, is a new 
one. If such is the ea« 4 e. the ex|>eriences of A, and A, will differ in 
a peculiar wa\. 'I’hiU is the experience of will not differ from the 
experienco of hf does the experience of A( from that of B*. Nor 
again will these eK{>eriences differ from eucli other as the ex|)erien068 
of llio red. lianl, etc. A, aiid the nat-red, not-bard etc.. A, differ 
from each ollici . q’lu-^ will differ inn'^mneh as one of these ex¬ 
periences will he chaiacteri^cd by the fechn;; of familiarity and the 
other will not be w) chiiructeriscd. Thus, the cx|)ericnce of A| will 
be characteriHed hy the feeling of familiarity while the experience 
of A| will not be so charaiterised. This difference between these 
two cx{)eriences is, according to some thinkers, to be accounted for 
by postulatiug that while one is an ex[)erieuce of an object charac¬ 
terised by knownness the other is the experience of an object which 
is not BO characterised. Thus, though A^ and A, resemble each other 
inasmuch ns l)otli of them arc instances of the same Claris, possess 
the same colour, shafm, texture etc., yet they differ in one important 
respec't. And this diffbrence, according to these thinkers, consists 
in the fact that while A, is characterised by knownness, A, is not. 
And it is this character of knownness, so these thinkers contend, 
which is present in A, hut absent in Ag that accounts for the fact that 
the feeling of fauuliurity characterises the experience of A, but does 
not so characterise the exi>ericnce of A,. In other words, scoorditig 
to some tliiukers, as we cannot deny the fact that there is such a 
fact as the feeling of familisrily characterising some of our experi¬ 
ences and as again we cannot explain it without postulating a fact 
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UkeloMwonen, ao w* mM| iwogiuM anoh » f«et w kaowoMM tiuU 
oh«rset«riaes the JOMwa oI^mI. Now, the prcAlem (mr thie popw ie^ 
irtiit this knowoMis, that ia rappoaed by aome thinkara to chamo- 
teriae ^e known object, preoiaely ia. To state the theme of this 
paper in another way. In Indian philoaophy the problem oonoeming 
the nature of knownnesa or jAdtaU has been very elaborately dia* 
onaeed. Tbua, the BhAttas have declared it to be a new kind of 
knowable (Padftrth&ntar) over and above the aeven kinds of know* 
ables generally recognised by the Nyiiya-Vai 4 eBika<t. That is, the 
Ny&ya-Ateidefikas generally recognise seven kinds of knowables and 
declare tbal * all the choir of heaven and furnitnre of earth, indeed 
everything that comp9Be8 the mighty frame of the universe * can be 
brought under these seven heads But the Bh&ttas join Issue with 
the Nyaya-Vai^sikas as regards the number of knowables. According 

to them force ( 3 nkti) knownness tj&atatil) etc., are now kinds of 

% 

knowablefl, aa they cannot l>e brought under any one of the Baven 
kinds of koowahles as are generally recoguiaed by (he Nyiya«Vai* 
fefikaa. Wa propose in the proKcnt paper to diacusa the question, 
if knowoneKa can be regarded as a new kind of knowable. That ia, 
the present paper will be a critical study of knownness as conceived 
by the Bhattas but repudiated by the Naiy&ikas as an additional 
ultimate object of knowledge. Bo the problem for this paper is, wbat 
knownness is, or rather if knownneits is a new kind of knowable 
over and above the seven kinds of knowables an recognised by the 
Nai} iyikas. 

We have said that the Bhattas consider knownness to be a new 
type of knowable. They argue their pc^^sition as follows 

In the first place (hey attempt to show that there is such a fact 
as knownness. And, in the second place, they attempt to show that 
this fact cannot be brought under any cue of the seven kinds of 
knowables as are generally recognised the Naiyuyikss. Their pro*' 
cedure is quite logical, for obviously, before we can establisti known- 
nesa as a new kind of knowable, wo must establish the fact-hood of 
knownness itself. For, if knownness ts not a fact, the attempt to 
establish it as a new kind of knowable would be wasted labour. 

The Bh&ttas attempt to ptove the fact-bood of knownness by 
means of perception as well as inference. • Thus, they attempt to 
prove the fact-bood of knownness by nteans of perception as follows : 

When an object is perceived as known not only is the object 
perceived but also the knownoeas of it, t.e., that it bad been known 
bebwe, ia also perceived. In other words, when a pot is perc^ved 
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M A pot^ only tbd pot is perceived. Birt when the pot is perceived 
ss e red pot, the pot siooe is not perceived. The red of it is pwoehed 
also, flirnilsrly, when a pot is perceived as a known pot not only the 
pot bat also the fact that it had been known before, t.e., the known- 
nese of it is also perceived Sj the perception of an object as a known 
object IB the perception of tbe knownneBs of the object also, and 
consequently, so argue the Bhattae, {perception proves that kaownnest 
is a fact.^ 

Again the Bhattas attempt to prove the fact-hood of knownness 
by means of inferences. Tliem; ft>r the sake of convenience, we intend 
to state as follows: (1; We use the name the object of knowledge 
(Vifaya), But, what the object's being the object of knowledge is? 
In other words, what is tlio definition of the name, object of know¬ 
ledge? When we attempt to find out a satisfactory answer to this 
question we come to Icurn that that alone is an object of knowledge 
which \H the locus of knownnes^i (J/litatddhdratcamrva Visayattnm), 
That is, there is a distinction between the object as such and the 
object as object of knowledge. To recognise this distinction is not to 
advocate the doctrine which distinguialips between tlie noumenal 
reality in itself and the phenomenal olqect as known. It is simply 
to recognise the distinction hctwfcn the object as revealed to a mind 
and the object ns not so revealed. That is, it is to recognise the 
distinction that obtains between the object as considered apart from 
its relation to knowledge and the ol»j»vt as considered in relation to 
knowledge. Now, unless it is held that the object cannot he revealed 
to a mind without involving transformation and transmutation, i.e., 
radical qualitative change, or that to consider an object is to consider 
it in relation to knowledge, the recognition of the distinction between 
tlie olq'ect as such and the object as f»hject of knowledge cannot mean 
an advocacy of the do<'.tririo that distinguishes between tlie noumenal 
reality in itself and the phenomenal known object. Thus, we can 
distinguish between the object as such and the object as object of 
knowledge without hoMing that the distinction is one of noumenal 
reality and phenomenal objectivity. But then, how are we to account 
for this distinction? In other words, what distinguishes the object 
as such from tbe object as object of knowledge? It seems that tbe 
distinction is to be accounted for in terms of knownneaa. That ia» 
tbe object as such is not the locus of knownness, while the object as 
object of knowledge is. So, to say that an object is an object of 
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knowledge is eqoivelenl to saying that the objeot is the locos of 
knowonesB. Consequently, it is on knownneas that tbs objeot's being 
the object of knowledge depends ; or, iu the technical language of 
Indian Philosophy, JMtatd is Vifayataniydmaka. So the denial of 
the fsot*liood of knownness will amount to a denial of the fact that 
an object is the object of knowledge. In short, the faoi-bood of 
knownness is to be established by means of an inference of which 
the ground or hetu is KtrayafJ. Vifayatd is the VySpya or the 
inTariable (apyub/itedri)) concomitant of JAdtatd, as smoke is the 
vydpya of fire. Thus, as tliero is no smoke where there is no fire, 
so there is no visayatd where there is no jAdtat4. Aud consequently, 
as the presence gf smoke argues the presence of fire, so the fact-hood 
of vi^ayatd argues the fact-hood of jfUtatd, 

(2) Knowledge is an activity. That knowledge is an activity 
is shewn by the fact that it iiivolvert reference to objects. In other 
words, the transitive nature of knowledge (JMdhiltoh Sakarmakalva) 
shows that knowledge is an activity. This activity is direoted towards 
its object. Now, if an activity is directed towards something, it 
must introduce a change in the nature of that thing. When the 
activity of (he bltu'ksinith is directed through his heavy hammer 
towards the red hot iron placed on the anvil some chiinga is initiated 
in the red hot iron. Similarly when the cognitive activity is direoted 
towards lU object some change is introduced in the nature of the 
object.* But what is the nature of the change thus introduced? 
Some thinkers hold that the cognitive activity changes (he object 
radically and thereby creates the diKtinctiori between the noumenal 
reality in itself and the phcnoiTitmal known object. Hut tiie realists-— 
and the Bhattas are realists—do not Hubscribe to such a view. They 
think that such a view fails to afcourit for the other im[>ortant aspect 
of knowledge, oir., illumination. That is, in a realistic philosophy, 
if knowledge is an activity it is not merely an activity that is directed 
towards an object but also an activity that illumines the nature of 
the object. Knowledge, in short, is an illumining activity. It is an 
activity, as it is transitive. And it is illumining, as it is knowledge. 
The knowing that does not illumine the nature of (he object known 
is not knowing strictly spe aking. Knowledge to be knowledge must 
reveal the true nature of the object. If a cognition fails to cognise 
the true nature of the object it is neither a true cognition nor truly a 
oognition. Thus, the cognition that cognises a rope as a snake is 
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neither a tree eogoition nor truly a cognition. So the oogfution 
which is truly a cognitiou cause reveal the ostore of the object. 
This beiug the case, the knowing activity must bring about a change 
in the nature of the object and yet it should reveal the true nature 
of the object. That is, ku'>wledge uiust change the object and yet 
it must not change it. But is this possible? It seems that tbe questioo 
can be answered in the afBnuative provided that tbe precise nature 
of tbe change that is introduced in tbe object by the knowledge of 
itf be understood. Thus, when it becomes an object of knowledge 
the object does not loose any one of its original qualities nor does its 
real nature get enveloped. So the knowing activity does uot fail to 
illumiue the real nature of the object. Still by becoming an object 
of knowledge, the object coiucb to possess a new quality, viz ,, 
knownnesb, and so the knowing activity does not fail to initiate 
some change in the nature of the object it knows. In other words, 
the change which the objects sufTers by being an object of knowledge 
is the addition of a now quality * knowuness \ and as this quality 
functions neither as a transmuting agent nor as a screen, the real 
nature of the object is illumined by knowledge while the object is, 
to a certain extent, changed by the knowing of it. Thus, wa see 
that knowledge which i^ an activity tnubi produce a new quality in the 
object of it. If It fails to do that it would not be knowledge strictly 
speaking. And as knowleige 14 an illumiaing activity, this property 
cannot bo uu) thing but the property of knownnesa.* Consequently, 
if anything is an objo<‘i towards which the cognitive activity is 
directed it must come to possess knownnesB. So an object's being 
the object of a coguitive activity is the vydpya of kuownuess, as 
knowtiness 18 not the negaturn (Pnift^oym) in respect of the absence 
that is present in the object of cognition. That is, as fire is not the 
nogatum in respect of the absence that is present in the locus of 
smoke, so kuownness is not the negatum in regard to tbe absence that 
is present in tbe objec't of cognition ; and heuce, as fire may validly 
be inferred from smoke, so konwaness may be validly inferred from 
the object's being the object of cognition. 

This is how tbe Bbattas or the advocates of koownness do or 
would like to establish tbe fact-hood of koownDesa* Now, the 
Bhittas attempt to establish the fact-hood of knownnesa in the iotereat 
of their theory of knowledge. In other vrards, the Bh&ttas must 
recognise the fact-hood of koownness. For a repudiation of the 
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(•et-hood of koowDoeas would alto moan a waakening it not a 
repodiatioD also, of (bo Bb&tta theory of knowledge* Thus, the 
Bhittaa consider novelty onad/ugrafafea as ooosvitutiag the defin- 
iug mark of a true cognition fPr<im<i), On account of this tbetr 
critics’ argue that this ia a too narrow definition of Profnd as it fails 
to account for the case of perKiatoiit knowle lga (dhilrAv&hikajbinarh). 
Tbns, the critics of the Bh^ttas argue that when the same object is 
cognised by different cognitions none but the first cognition can 
possess novelty. And K), if the Bh&tta definition of Pranid 
acoepted all but the first cognition should be declared Apramd or 
pseudo-cognitions. In other words, the BImttn definition of Prutnd 
in terms of novelty seems to be a too narrow definition, as it fails 
in the opinion of the critics to account for the case of {.tersietent 
knowledge. Now. the Bh^itas make various attempts to show that 
their definition of Pramd is not a narrow definition as it can account 
for persistent knowledge. Of these various altempts” one consists 
in the recognition of the fact-hood of knownuess. If the factdiood 
of knownnesa be recognised, in the case of peraistent knowledge not 
only will the first cognition be found as charaerterised by novelty, 
but the subsequent cognitions will be found to be so characterised, 
as the subsequent cognitions will cognise their objects as qualified 
by the knownnesses produced by the antecedent cognitions. That is, 
in the case of persisioni knowledge, the second cognition does not 
cognise the same objc<*l as was r >;4niHod by the first cognitit)u, for 
it cogni»e> ihc objt^’l as <'hiuiged by the firMt cognitive activity, t.e, 
as qualified by the knownness that iius been prtxluced by the first 
cognitive activity and is qualifying the object of it. Hiinilarly the 
object as cogni^ed by the third cognition in not (lie same object as 
was cognised by the second cognition, for jt [x>ssesftes an additional 
quality, viz,, knowanees that has been produced by the second oogni* 
tion. And soon.* Thus, it is seen that if the fact-lioud of known¬ 
nesa is recoguised, the difficulty cotuerning the Bliatu definition of 
Pramd in terms of novelty due to dkdrdvdhikajfUlnam or an uninter¬ 
rupted stream of cognitions can be easily overcome And so, in the 
interest of their theory of knowledge the Bhattas would be inclined 
to admit the fact-hood of knownness. 

Again, the Bh&ttas should recognise the fact^hood of koownnest 
in the interest of their doctrine concerning knowledge of knowledge. 

> yi4$ Msnsasyrwlm, T. F. H, JUa., f. 4. 
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Tbe BbftttM reoogniM tbe koowsbilit; of knowlo^ Md 
di«ptay real epiatemologica] sen^e. In oiber words, a sober Uieory of 
knowledge inunt admit that knowledge is known. Bot tbeo, bow is 
knowledge known? To Vm question different philosophers give 
different answers. Tbe Pravakaras and others hold that oogniiion 
cognises itself, as light reveals itself. Again the Naijaikas and others 
Itold that cognition cannot cognise itself as the eye cannot see 
itself. According to them though tbe cognition cognising an object 
cannot cognise itself, yet a second cognition which is directed to¬ 
wards the first' cognition and makes it (the first cognition) an object 
of it (the hocond cognition), can cagnise the first cognition per¬ 
ceptually. Now, the Bhattas do not subscribe to any one of these 
views, as all of them hold that the cognition of cognition is per¬ 
ceptual. (Cognition, according to the Bhaitis, is a non-perceptible 
entity since it is non-^^cnsuous. There are some thinkers who 
believe in Don-sensaous perception. Bui the r3h}ittaB do not sub¬ 
scribe to such a view, What, they ask, does the name non-sensuous 
(lerception stand for? Acrcording to some a non-Bouauous perception 
is one which involves no honse-organ. According to others it is one 
which involves a sense-organ and yet is non-sensuous as the contact 
between the object and the sense-organ in extra-ordinary or 
subjective. Now, as against the first view the Bhattas hold that an 
experience that dot-s not involve the use of a sense-organ, is no 
perception at all. And against the hr-ooml view they hold that 
the contact s{K)keii of ih unintolitgihle. The coutHCt that obtains 
between a sense-organ and its object is alway^ ordinary and never 
extra-ordinary. The alleged cases involving extra-ordinary contact 
are cases either of inference or of phantasy. Thus the cases of 
S^rndnyalaksann-pfatydsatti and JtUnalaksam-pratydsaiti are cases 
of inference while the case of Yogic perception is a case of imagina¬ 
tion imagined as perception. 

Consequently, the (perception of non-sensuous objects is itnpossible. 
And this implies that 'knowledge of knowledge cannot be perceptual. 
But from the fact that perceptual knowledge of knowledge is impos¬ 
sible, it cannot be argued that knowle^lge of knowledge is impossible. 
For knowledge may be known by means of inference. Indeed, so the 
Bhkttas argue, knowledge is known by means of an inference of which 
the ground or hetu is knownness. That is, from the fact that an 
objeot possesses knownness we can infer that it bas been known, as the 
object that has not been known does not possess knownness. In other 
on parceiviog smoke in ^e vra can know by inaaoi of 
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infnrcnOBt th« lire tbet is in tbe forest. Bimilsrly on peroeifli^f 
knowniiesB tbet ie qoelifying the known object we cen know hf meeM 
of inference the knowledge tbet knew the object. Thus, the'^ Kiltie 
theory of knowledge rests upon their doctrine of knowoness whidi 
therefore occnpies in it a very important position. 

After establishing the fact-hood of knownness, tbe Bhlitas 
attempt to establish that it is a new kind of knowable. For this par* 
pose they reason as follows. The seven kinds of knowables as are 
generally recognised by tbe Naiyilyilcas are substance (rfranye), quality 
(guna), action (karma), universa! Uumdnya), inherence («utnaedpa), 
particularity (viiesa) and negation (ahhilva). Now, knownness cannot 
be brought under any ^ne of thorn. It is not a substance for it quali* 
ties a quality also. For the same reason it neither a quality nor an 
action. In other words, if the fact (hat knownness qualifies a quality 
too. prevents knownnoss from being a substance, it also prevents it 
from being a quality, or an action, as a quality or an action does not 
qualify a quality. Hiinilarly knownness is not universal as a universal 
may he its locus. In other words, a universal cannot be the locus of 
a universal; and as a universal can be the locus of knownness, so 
knownnesR is not a universal. For the same reason knownness can 
be neither particularity nor inherence, nor negation. That is, known- 
nesH is neither particularly nor inherence, nor negation, as they may 
be the loci of knownness. Indeed tlie fact that negation may serve 
as the locus of knownness proves that knownness is a new kind of 
knowable, as negation cannot serve as the locus of any of the Paddr^ 
thasBfi are recognised by the Naiyilyikas.’ 

The Naiynyikas do not subscribe to the above doctrine of tbe 
BhSttas. Thus, they do not recognise the fact-hood of knownness in 
ihe Bhatta sense. According to the Hlriltas knownness which is an 
attribute of the object known is a new kind of knowable. This tbe 
Naiy&yikas repudiate. According to them what is called knownness is 
only the relation that obtains between knowledge and its object, and 
as this relation is Kuripty the relation of jivarUpa, it is not a new kind 
of knowable.^ To follow this let uh first of all see what the NaiyAyikas 
mean when they say that the relation that obtains between the object 
of knowledge and the knowledge of objects is the relation of ivaiUpa* 
When an object in known, the object enters into a relation with the 
knowledge of it. Similarly the knowledge of the object enters into a 
relation with the object of it. Thus, tbe knowledge of tbe object and 
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tbe object of koowlfdga csonot go nnrehited. If tbe object wore nol 
releted with tbe knowledge of U, it would not beec been the object of 
ite knowledge. Similarly, if the knowledge were not related with the 
object of it, it would not have been tbe knowledge of ite object. So, 
tbe knowledge of the object and tbe object of knowledge most be 
related. But how are they related? The Naiyiyikas answer this 
question by naying that the knowledge of the object is related with 
tbe object of knowledge by the relation of VifcyaM, white the object 
of knowledge is related with the knowledge of it by the relation of 
Vifayitd. It is the nature of knowledge to be the knowledge of an 
object. A cognition that cognises no object is no cognition at all. If 
a cognition cognisOH notliing, it is not a cognition that in cognising no 
thing for it is a cognition that is cognising a thing and that thing is 
nothing. Similarly, it is the nature of an object to he the object of 
knowledge. To say this is not to say that the object owes its objecti¬ 
vity to the knowledge of it, i.c , to its being known. What on the 
contrary is said in that the object is not an unknowable. It can 
become an object of knowledge and yot be what it is. To become an 
object of knowledge it has not to forgo its real nature, nor has it to go 
through a make up. In short to become an object of knowledge is for 
the object not to become something unnatural. It rather is natural. 
8o it may be said that it is tbo nature of the object that makes it an 
object of knowledge. And thus the object of knowledge and the know¬ 
ledge of the object are related by the relations of Vii^ayitd and l^ifa- 
yatd, Thai is, as knowledge is knowledge so it must have an object 
and coiiBequontly the relation that puts it in relation with the object 
of it is its own nature to have an object or tbe relation of vUayatd. 
Again, as it is the nauire of the object that makes it the object of 
knowledge, the relation iliat puts it in relation with the knowledge of 
it, is the nature of it to be an ohjei^t of knowledge or the relation of 
visayitd. Thus, in the knowledge situation, there are the relata, 
knowledge and object of knowledge and the relation of tisayatd relates 
knowledge with its object* while the relation of oifcjfitu relates the 
object with the knowledge of it. .And os knownnes3 is nothing but 
the relation between knowledge and its objects, it is not a new kind 
of knowable over and al>ove the seven kinds that are usually recog¬ 
nised. 

But is knownness merely this relation? Or rather, what pre¬ 
cisely is meant when it is said that the kaownneas of an object is 
aimply the relation that obtains between tbe knowledge of tbe object 
oad tbe object of knowledge? To this ^question tbe Naiyiyikas give 
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til# followiiig rei^y. What the nsme known objaol connotee is Ihs 
ohinct M qoaUfiod by the knowlsdgo ihal know It. To suppose that 
Am nanie known object means the object aa qualified by knownoeac 
is nnwarfanted. For this supposal rests npon the farther suppose! 
that a quality inhering in an object may be due to the knowledge of 
the object. And this further supposal is contrary to the nature of 
the object of knowledge as well as the knowledge of objects. F<w 
the object known is independent of the knowing of it. So, no quality 
of it can owe its being to its knowledge. Similarly, it is the nature 
of knowledge to know the object and not to change its nature by 
adding K>mething to it. As the eye sees the object but does not 
change it. so also knowledge knows its object but does not change it. 
Hence, we can say that, as it is illegitimate to assert that knowledge 
changes the object of jt by adding something to it, so it is also 
illegitidiate to assert that the name known object connotes the object 
as qualified by knownnesn. In short, the very concept of knowoness 
is anomalous. It is a property tliat is caused by the knowledge of the 
object but belongs to the object of knowledge. As nothing that is 
caused by the knowledge of the object can belong lo the object of 
knowledge the name known object cannot connote the object as 
qualified by knowuness What, therefore, the name really connotes 
is the object as qualified by the knowledge of it. 

Indeed, the Hhatta doctrine of knownness, as tiie author of 
Padortharhandfikn ’ lias pointed out either is lacking in confirmation 
or involves infinite regress. The knowonoss of the object is either 
an object of knowledge or not. If it is not an object of knowledge, 
the d«x^trine of knownness is wanting in confirmation. But if it is 
an object of knowledge, then what determines its being the object 
of knowledge? In other words, according to the Bbattas knownness 
is that which determines an object's being the object of knowledge. 
Now, if the knownnesK of A is that which determines A's being the 
objeci of knowledge what is that which determines this knownness 
of A'b being the object of knowledge? We must suppose that a 
knownness characterising the knownness of A is that which deter¬ 
mines the knownness of A’s being the object of knowledge. But 
then, what is that which determines this new koownness's being the 
object of knowledge? To be consistent we most presuppose another 
fresh knownness, and so on ad infinitum. Coosequentiy instead of 
saying that an object is an object of knowledge by virtne of its being 
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the locas of itotne koowoneM prodaced by the cognitive ectivity tbit 
ie directed towards it, we should say that an object is an object of 
knowledge by virtue of its own nature which puts it in relation with 
the knowledge that knows it.* To put it in the language of Haridis^ 
that which determines an object's being the object of knowledge is 
the nature of the object. Bo Visayatd is to be defined in termaof 
svarupa sambandha and not in terms of knownness.* And this means 
that the first inference of the Bhattas to establish the fact-hood of 
knownness falls through. Similarly the second inference of the 
Bb&ttas falls through if it is denied that knowledge is an activity. 
The Naiyayikas consider knowledge as a quality of the soul and so the 
second inference of tlie Bhattas cannot impress them. Indeed the 
act theory of knowledge is a theory of doubtful validity. For the 
activity which is supposed to be knowledge .does not and cannot 
signify activity in the usual sense of the term. "As Dr. Btoot has 
pointed out. ** the word act must not betaken to signify activity. 
It is Rom^'tirnes maintained that activity is not to be found in our 

mental life at all and.I heartily disagree with this position. But 

in any case, r submit, that if the rnind is properly speaking active 
it is so only in virtue of one kind of act that in which the mind is 
interested in an object, as something to bo sought or shunned. Mental 
activity, therefore, if there be such a thing must be identified with 
conation, the striving aspect of life.’’ * Similarly Prof. Alexander 
writes cognition is not a separate kind of action from conation.” ‘ 
Thus the ess^Mice of the act theory is that cognition is a kind of 
conation and tliis ib of doubtful validity. Cognition, indeed, involves 
conation. Wo indeed know through acting. But from th is it cannot 
with certainly be ooueluded that cognition is conation or that knowing 
is acting. Ho the net theory of knowledge is of doubtful validity, 
and the second inference of the Bhattas that rests upon it cannot be in 
a better position. Indeed, it is in a worse position. For from the fact 
that knowledge is an activity it does not follow that knowledge will 
produce a propeity that will qualify the object of it. For it may be 
that the aignitive activity does not in any way change the nature of 
the object hut simply brings, what may he called, the clearneaa and 
diatinctness of discernment. So from the fact that knowing is an 
activity we cannot infer that it will produce a properly which will 
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cburtcierite the objei*t of it. Hence the Beoood inference of the 
BbSttas also falls through. 

Agaio» the fact that some of our experiences are characterised by 
the feeling of familiarity can \>e explained without iK)stulating the 
fact<^hood of koowDness. That is, the advocates of the dooliine of 
knowoneas hold that those experiences ure charac^terised by the feeling 
of familiarity the objects of which arc charaa'^terised by kuowtinesses 
produced by the knowledges that know them. Now, the Naiy&yikas 
mainlain that that some of our experiencoa are characterised by the 
feeling of familiarity ran he explained without holding that the objects 
of these experiences are churat'teriscd by kiiowniicHS. For wo can 
explain it hy itolilirfg (list when an experience is expenoncing an 
object that is (jualilied hy the knowledge that had known it (t.e, not 
by the knownness produced by the knowledge that had known it) 
the experience is characterised hy the feeling of familiarity. Now, 
this acc^ouiit of the feeling of familiarity shows that the first argument 
of the Bhiittas that jutendh to cstabliKli the faA't-iiood of knownness 
hy means of |>trrcep!tOM is unsound. For what is really perceived 
when u known object is perceived is not tiio object as (jualified by 
knownness produced by the knowledge that had known it but the 
object as qualified l>y the knowledge that had known it. So it cannot 
be maintained that (lerc^eption proves knownness. 

Thus, the Nyaya doctrine cxinceniing the knownness of an object 
is that the known object is not the object as qualified by a quality 
other than the knowledge of the oblect.' Such an object is simply 
the object as qualified hy the knowledge that had known it. And 
consequently what is [>crceived when an object is {lercoived as known 
is not the object as qualified by knowunesg, but tlio object as qualified 
by the knowledge that knew it. 

Now this doctrine assumes that knowledge can be a quality of 
the object which it knows and that while a known object is perceived 
the knowledge that knew it may also be perceived. Are these two 
asBUmptioDB legitimate? To this question the Naiydikas answer in 
the affirmative. That is, they maintain that knowledge can qualify 
the object it knows and that the knowledge that knew the object can 
also be perceived while the object is perceived as known. Let us see 
how and why they maintain these propositions. 

That knowledge can qualify the object it knows may appear 
prepoetroue. For knowledge is supposed to be a quality that qualifies 
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the iotii or the subject of knowledge. In other words, it me; be 
argued that knowledge is a quality that qualifies the sabjeot of 
knowledge and so it cannot qualify the object it knows. The 
Naiyftyikas otMtsider such an argument to be worthless. They point 
out that what the proposition knowledge qualifies the knower means 
is that knowledge is related witli the kuower by the relation of 
inherence. Consequently what the propositiou implies is tiiat 
knowledge can not be related with the object it knows by the relation 
of inherence. But it never implies that knowledge cannot be related 
with the object of it by any othor relation* For knowl d^e iff related 
with ilft object and the relation that relates it with its object is its 
own nature to have an objci^t or the relation'of Vimyatd So the 
doctrine which inaintaiae that knowledge can qualify the object it 
knows is not absurd, as what it means is simply that knowledge is 
related with the object of it by the relation of Visayata. Strictly 
Bj^eakingt a realistic pUiloBophy cannot raise the charge of absurdity 
against the doctrine that holds that knowledge may qualify the object 
it knows. For realism must aHsert that the object known can be a 
quality of the knowledge of it. In other word-^. in a ii'vIimic 
philosophy a cognition a< such iinlifitiii.iitiisliablc from .itmtlier 
cognition. That is» co;;hitiom. arc diaplianous, ho to say. They are 
to use lidayami-CJaryva'a* happy expicsHion, formless uiitakara), 
or all alike, when considered a.ff such. Thus, the cognition of bhio 
does not differ fioin the cognition of yellow as a piece of cognition. 
Considered as cognitions one is indistinguishable from the othor. 
We c-an distinguish between them as one is the cognition of blue 
while the other iff the cognition 0 /i/cffoir. Thus, we can distinguish 
one ixignition from another by taking into account their respective 
objects i.r., the objects which qualify (hem or are related with them 
by the relation of ri. 5 t]yfhf. Ho a realist cannot deny that an object 
C4rn qualify the knowledge that knows it. A subjective idealist 
(V'ipidnaeudml may deny this, for he does nut hold knowledge to be 
formless. But then, the Bhaitas are not subjective idealists, nor is 
the pbiiosophy of subjective idealism a defensible, or at least the best, 
philosopliy- So it seems only logical to hold that the object of 
knowledge can qualify the knowledge of it. Now, if it is not absurd 
to hold, that the objeiq of knowledge can qualify (he knowledge of 
the object, it is also not illogical to hold that the knowledge of the 
object can qualify the object of knowledge. Thus, ss in the case 
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of the knowledge of the pot the knowledge is the quelified, end the 
pot in the qoftUly that qoalifieet ^ of the kootvii pote the 

pot ia tbfl thing qualified while the knowledge of it is the quality 
that qualifies it.' Thus we see that knowledge can and does qualify 
the object it knows. 

Now, if it is logical to bold that knowledge can qualify the object 
it knows, it is also logical to hold that the knowledge that knew the 
object can also be perceived i.e. be preseut to oonsciousneas while 
the object is perceived as a known object. For the knowledge of 
the object is a quality (V’riesana) of the object. To be precise the 
knowledge of the object is a quality that is related with the objeci 
by tte relation of And so the knowledge that will know 

the known ]M>t will have for iU the pot while the knowledge 

that bad known the pot will in the relation of rtfayahi be the prakira 
of it. That is, when an object is perceived as a known object, the 
subject (not in the sense of the knower hut in the sense of the subject 
of the projKisilion that will express the knowledge) or the VUe^yaof 
jierceptusl cognition will l>e the object while the predicate or prakdra 
of it will be the earlier knowledge in the relation of Visayatd. In 
short, to perceive an object as a known obje<*t is to fwreeive the object 
as related with the knowledge of it by (he relation of I'wiyatd, Aud 
BO while tlie object is |>erceiv 6 d as known, (he earlier knowledge is 
present to consciousness. To appreciate the nature of this perception 
lei us compare it with the cognition that cognises the cognition of 
an object, When a <'Ognition is cognised it is not cognised as a mere 
cognitioD. A cognition being diaphanous, the cognition of a mere 
cognition is impossible. So when a cognition is cognised, the object 
of that cognition is also present to the cognition that is cognising 
the cognition That is, when the knowledge of the pot is known, 
not only 18 the knowledge of the pot > present to consciousnoss, but 
the pot also is so present,* If the i)oi were not so present there 
would not have been a knowledge of the pot. So when the 
knowledge of the pot is known the subject or the VUcfya of 
knowledge is the knowledge of the pot while the predicate or Prakita 
of it is the pot in the relation of V'l^aytfd. Consequently when the 
knowledge of the pot is known, not only is the said knowledge 
perceived but also the pot is perceived as tbe VUena^a of the said 
knowledge. Similarly when tbe known pot is perceived not only 

1 Vids K.T. SB P. 03. 
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in the pot {jerceived bat also the earlier knowledge of it is peroeived 
aa the Viiefana of the pot. In other worde, if it ia logical to bold 
tlmt the object of knowledge can be present to conecioaaKiees while 
the knowledge of the object is known, it ie also logical to bold that 
the knowledge that knew the object can also be present to conscious- 
ticss while the object it> perceived us a known object. So it can be 
said that while an object ik i>erceivcd as a known object wbat is 
perceived is not the object as qiiali&ed by koownness produced by 
the knowledge that knew the object but the object as qualified by 
the knowledge that knew it. or knuwniiesH, thus, is nothing 

but the knowledge of the ubjeci related with the object of knowledge 
by the relation of Vimyatd and hence, it is bot a new type of 
knowable over and above tiie seven kinds of knowahles as are generally 
recognised by the Naiyayikas. 



AVANINDRANATH’S PHILOSOPHY OF 

BEAUTY 


Dr. S. K. Nandi, M.A., LL.B., D.Pnir.. (Cal ), 
SShityabhdrail [I'iipabAJrati] 

Avaoindranath Tagore ia primarily an artist and only secondarily 

e 

% critic of art. However, his B&gl^varl Ijectures are an achievement 
in the field of ark-criticiBin and certainly a contribution to the literary 
world. He lacks the consistent logical thinking that wo can expect 
of a Hobhouse or a Dewey. Here and there even a casual reader may 
find fault with his way of putting tbiiitiSR. But that doea not in any 
way affect his position aa a critic of arr, much less as an artist. 

In the present paper we are concerned with his philosophy of 
beauty. Hia notion of the ' supremely beautiful' is objective and in 
that rense somewhat Platonic.’ It is absolute beauty an^its faint 
adumbrations are to be found in the beauties of nature and art. It 
IN as if, (here, outside and independent of me. Our en/srprijJtf ia tO 
approach this supremely beautiful. The artist's pilgrimage is towards 
this goal. Mut tbo pilgrims' progress always falls far short of the 
ideal and this truth was realised m (ireece, Egypt, China and India.' 
Everywhere the notion of the absolute Beauty guides the deHtioy of 
the art-movements. When an artist thinks that ho has reached 
finality in form, that he has touched the supremely beautiful through 
his art and sits contented, the dynamic movement of art led by others 
takes him over. He becomes a back-number. That is how Dfirer 
could lead the art-movement iu tiermany when it had a seemingly 
final 6hai)e in the hands ot Leonardo. Diirer had much of lieonardo's 
scientific and intellectual equipment. On to bis harsh native German 
realism he grafted sometbiug of Italian scholarship.' Like the 
Plemith artintF, he bud none of tlie Italian gnae, but unlike them lie 
tiled bard to catch ut soma of the Italian nobility. In rnobt of Durer's 
work one feels the mediiieval world is not fur below the surface, 
though It rarely breaks through. The movement did not slop at that; 
old forms gave place to tbe new ones. New schools developed, 
agreeing with and differing from tbe older schools. Tbe mediaeval 

* Rapa. p. 854 (BMt4vsTf Lsclaret). 
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worhl peeped tbrongh DQrer's work.” Monet, et the eod (rf hie life, 

Wftfl producing work that had a strange resemblance to Turner's 

though be arrived at it by a different set of means.' Monet's ' Booen 

Cathedral' is an instance in point. The west front of the cathedral, 

seen through the red haze of sunset by the analytical eye of Mooet, 

was very like the same scene viewed by the romantic eye of Turner. 

_ # 

These glimpses into the hist«>ry of art amply justify Tagore’s remark 

that man’s imagination and with it his art-creation are ever-progress« 

ing towards the supremely beautiful—one moveinent leading to 

another, a great wave culminating in a greater one. This lure of the 

supremely l)eautiful inspires ttie artist to create new forms, wherein 

it is sought to be adumbrated. 

Tagore's n<»tKjn of the supremely beautiful mainly helps him in 
explaining llio evolution of the history of art. This objective notion 
of the absolute beauty is not consistently maintained throughout. 
His utterances go to show that he believes in the subjectivity of 
beauty.* Beauty depends on the individual's inentst make up. Our 
education, culture, taste, in a word our persona) disposition deter¬ 
mines wlint is heautifnl.* The idea of beauty is always accompanied 
by an agreeable feeling.* We never call anything beautiful which 
does not agree with our mental prej)os‘*essionfi. Our attitude toward-H 
the beautiful must he a pleasant one. Herhert Read stresses this 
aspect of pleasure in our appreciation of the beautiful, Sri AtuI Gupta* 
while discussing the views of the Indian Alankarikas, points out 
that the soul of poetry lives neither in the struoture and form, nor 
in the technique and ornamentation of poetry. The soul of poetry 
is rasa, t r., pure joy. In the appreciation of true poetry our mental 
equipoise is not lost. This aspect of the nature of poetry was not 
lost eight of when Wordsworth defined poetry as ' emotions recollected 
in tranquillity.' That can never be considered 'beautiful' which 
grates our imagination. To quote Read : 'Bui all artists have this 
same luteution, the desire to please : and art is most simply and 
most usually deffued as an attempt to create pleasing forms. Such 
forms satisfy our sense of beauty and the sense of beauty is satisfied 
when we are able to appreciate a unity or harmony of formal relations 
among our sense-perceptions.” * This element of harmony is of 
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primary iinportanoe in the appreoiatton of any beautiful object. Alfred 
North Whitehead defines beauty in teriua of such harmony. Beauty 
U the niutoa) adaptation of the several factors in an oocaaioo of 
esperience. Thus in its primary sense Beauty is a quality which 
finds its exemplification in actual occasions; or put conversely, it is 
a quality in which such ocoasions can severally participate/' ^ This 
adaptation or harmony conclusively leads to a subjective philosophy 
of beauty/ But as we have already noted, his notion of the 
* su'isreroeiy beautiful ' speaks of an objective entity, lying outside 
and independent of u.s. The glimpses of this objective beauty, 
contends Tagore, inspire the artist to perpetuate them in the works 
of art. He chooses suitable forms to enshrine tliese temporary 
glimpses for ever/ Here there is an apparent conlliot between 
the subjective and objective notions of beauty. If the beautiful 
be a mere adumbration of the 'supremely beautiful'—whether it 
is in nature or art—then certainly it cannot be characterised aa 
subjective. The notion of beauty becomes determined from with¬ 
out. What we call beautiful in nature is a faint copy of the 
'supremely beautiful' that dwells in the arid region of iutolleo- 
tualisrn. The beautiful in art is ihuK determined by (he notion 
of the 'supremely beautifur and as such beconicH objective. But a 
rigid determination from the outside is not advocated l>y Tagore even 
when he speaks of the 'supremely beautifur. Ho prefers the defini¬ 
tion of art as wlicn he goes to aw^ertain the exact 

relation between art and nature. He allows tho artist a large amount 
of freedom and witliout this freedom, any creation becomes im¬ 
possible/ Tagore lays down rules for tin; studentH of art and tells 
them that these rules are meant only for the ciapsical images of gods 
and goddesses. For painting and sculpture in general there are no 
such hard and fast rules. Blavish obedience to set rules hampers art- 
creations, worth the name/ Wc may either choose to follow the 
classic style or we may inlroduce our own. But this freedotn is only 
for those who have already acquired a steady hand. Bo for good 
artists, rules aie no rules and they can frame their own. That is 

* Tbe AdYeoloret of Ide-M, p. 390. 
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why b6 never cbarscterifles art a« a aiaviab iiiiitatio& of nature, 
Tagore in bis noted B&giiSvarl lieotares^ quotea Bracqaemoat: 'Art 
haa been pDreuiog the Chimera attempting to reconcile two oppoeitea, 
the inofit slavieb fidelity to nature and the most abaolnte independence, 
•0 absolute that the work of art may claim to be a creation/ Really 
Tagore believed that art was creation. He acclaims the artists aa a 
second creator. ‘'In tbe hands of a true artist^ the formless gets a 
form, the ugi> becomes beautiful, the mute becomes inelodioas, tbe 
inert becomes lively and he wlio bad no colour becomes coloutfnl 
ovenlight"^ This was bis true view on art. But if we insist too 
much on his notion of the 'supremely beautiful', we lose sight of hit 
true views on art. If the 'supremely beautiful’ be accepted as guiding 
his whole theory of art, then certainly much of the artists' freedom 
is to be sacrificed. A fierce advocate of freedom in the domain of 
art as Tagore is, cannot possibly uphold a view which greatly muffles 
tbe free development of art. Possibly his notion of the 'stipremely 
beautiful' was formulated only to explain tbe evolution of tbe art- 
movements. Moreover, if art-creations are to follow any such objective 
notion as that of the 'supremely beautiful/ then art. in a sense, 
becomes mimetic. Tlio scope for creation is greatly narrowed down. 
Then the charges levelled against art by Plato that it is mimetic 
become substantiated and the value of art as creation is totally ignored. 
Bui this was far from Tagore's mind. He did not really mean that 
tieauty in art or nature should be a mere replica either of the supreme¬ 
ly beautiful, the Absolute spirit or of the pantheistic deity of Words¬ 
worth. It should neither symbolise tlie supremely beautiful nor 
hint at that. The absolute that is colourless, shapeless and formleaa 
is not tbe subject-matter of any real work of art. Nor is it tbe 
business of the beautiful in art to be a mere symbol of this absolute 
spirit.* The pervading thought of Tagore throughout bis writings 
is 'subjectivity' in art. Art is subjective—it is tbe desubjectification 
of subjective feelings. Beauty is subjective and it is relative too. 
There is no absolute standard of beauty. It depends on time, place 
and the person who enjoys beauty.* It is our subjective reaction 
that determinc.s the beauty or ugliness of a particular object. Only 
our minds are competent to say tbe last word in matters of such 
aesthetic evaluation/ As baa been rightly pointed out by Prof. 
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0olltiigwoo4' that beftoty hfts n,\w^fn « sobjestiva refareaoa aoJ if 

for An objactiva «Un<Urd, ha may ^at anything but n 
pEOpar authatic e^alnation. Tagora’s notion of the 'aupramaly baauii* 
fnr may be reoonoiled a^ith his sabjactiTa philosophy of art if wo 
etmader the notion of the ’aapremely beaatifot* as sabjective. If 
it ooold be interpreted as a sobjeotiva notion* a oompromisa might 
have been effected. However, obaarvaitons here and there, point oat 
that Tagore thought of the ^supremely beautiful' as an objective 
ocmcept.* It might be taken to exist in the 'social mind*, if we are 
allowed to a« such an exprasaioii. But this concept of the 'supremely 
beautiful* is never fully realisable/ No art can completely translate 
<»r adumbrate this perfect notion. If any work of art could do it, the 
progress in art would have itnmediately stopped. A complete realisa* 
tion of this perfect notion on paper, stone or canvas would have 
signalled the death of art, for all iimoa to come. 


Tagore in his numeroua papers told us repeatedly that beauty 
is subjective. Miud is not a catnora and as such it never cares for 
an exact imitation of what is there in nature. Tagore decries all 
tendencies towards imitation. Slavish imitation makes art mechanical. 
It loses Us fresbnosH and colour, its vigour and life. A mechanical 
device might well imitate all our actions faultlessly but that does not 
become artistic simply by presenting a true picture of what we 
do actually^. That type of aping may amuse us but certainly 
we are loath to call it art. Art, worth the name, is not a copy 
imported from life. The imagination of the artist creates it. The 
form is imaginary ” and it is lit up by the magic touch of genius 
the mother of all creations. Without this genius, creation becomes an 
impossibility*. This genius has been characterised by Abhinavagupta 
IS 'wrnmfitwwninn intellectual capabilities for fresh innovatioos. 
For an «tist, nature never becomes too familiar to be looked at. The 
urtiat sees nuvelty in the drab scenes of life. It is better to say that 
be imports life and colour in what he chooses to look at. Thai is why 
3t0CA oharacterised beauty as 'desubjectiheation of subjective feeliags*. 
When the artist lookc at things he sees beauty in it because be imports 
luoh beauty tlierein. That is why Rabindranath Tagore could write; 
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'The Tom becomes beenfiful when I chance io glance at it and call it 
besatifuh* Tbas the artist's mere iooking at things endows it 
beauty. Beauty is not in the object but it is projected there. "The 
beauty of the soiii/' writes Sri Naliiiikanta Gupta* "is imported in 
poetry and art. Poetic flavour, ite life and grandeur are nothing but 
the expansion and subliiiiation of subjective feeliuga.’* The ppet 
creates in his own imagination and later on he externalizes either on 
canvas or stone or pa{)er what was purely internal. A creation, that is 
bannonious in all its parts, is brought forth and we call it beautiful 
w'faen we apprehend t[)e harmony of onr sense perceptions. But a 
similar conflict between the subjw tivo and objective philosophy of art, 
as we find in Tagore, is alsrj to he found in Sn Gupta. He contends* 
that there is a world apart wherein dwells the ideal beauty—a world 
similar to Plato's world of Ideas. The artist and the poet try to approx¬ 
imate this ideal and Ins art becomes a mere vehicle for that al)solute 
ideal. However, this objective notion of absolute beauty and its ap- 
proxufiation in art fully explain the universal atwptance of good art. 
But this tloes nut gimnuitee the maximinn amount of fre^(lom to the 
artists. When their hand.s are fettered from outside, art loses much of 
its value as creation. The ariiHt’H hnsines'' bocoineK minieiic and in fact 
he tnriiy no hotter than a good ropyist. The artist somehow gets a 
glimpse of this objective ideal ot beauty and be gets himself fused into 
and becemoB one with this ideal/ The artist, in Sri Gupta’s view, 
utterly loses himself and heejiiies mere medium for tlie expression of 
the absolute ideal of beauty. Thus he loses much of its freedom and tbis 
freedom hua been eoiiHuiered by many us the most essential element 
for any true art. In our view, Tagore never meant a sacrifice of this 
freedom of the artist and that is apparent in many of his writings. 
When lie dilferontiates between art and work, he tells n.-' that a sense 
of utility, a compulsion Irom ouUide, a feeling of want impel us to 
work and in ait creation we are not impelled from outside but inspired 
from within. In art, there is no motive to serve any practical end. It 
is its own end and ends in itself/ Thus a guidance even from any 
objective notion of beauty will take away much of the artists* freedom 
and that is why we are not prepared to accept the objective philosophy 
of beauty to be Tagore's true view on the nature of art. We consider 
that Tagore preferred a subjective philosophy of beauty. That beauty 
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originatM from or is synoDymoas with a eense of perfect adjaatroeot 
between the knower and the known, is also a historical troth* In 
Chineie and Japanese paintings wo notice this aspect of adaptation or 
hannony in art as very important. Content conforms to form and they 
constitnte a unity that is simply inviolable. Ikiwio writers: "This is 
one of the marvelletis secrets of Japanese painting handed down from 
the great Chinese painters and based on psycholugkul principles—matter 
responsive to mind.'* This perfect unity of content and form, which 
is virtually the life of all true art, lies in the content being ihoronghly 
responsive to the foiiu nnd the form being perfectly in unison with the 
content concerned. Thus in Chinese painting, even a painted ship on 
a painted ocean seems to he slowly moving. It hecomos possible 
because the artist could give a form which is living, could impart life 
to the inert canvas. I lo quote lk)wio again: "rtliould he depict the 
sea-coast with its cliffs and moving waters, ni the moment of putting 
the wave-hound rocks inlo the picture he inu.st feet that they are placed 
there to resist (he fiercest movment of the oci^an, while the waves in 
turn he must give an iiTosistibh* jiower to curry all before them : thus 
by (his sentiment called living movement (Soido) reality is imparted 
to the inanimate object.*** This'reality* could be so imparted only 
when there was a perfect harmony between the form and the 
content. Tagore repeatedly told us of (he immense imjwrtam’e of this 
unity in art.’ Without this, no art wan worth the name. Beauty 
can 1)0 easily equated with this ^onso uf (x-rfoc' harmony. It is 
another name for cjnconl. Here Tagore agrees with Keats. '*It is now 
elatwrately clear that beauty meanK with Keats not an externally 
existent, physical and sensuouH entity. Nor does ii mean what Keats 
calls in one of hie letters 'an exquisite setise of the luxurious.' It is 
an act of the mind. It is simply llie pleasure of intuitive 
apprehension.’ It depends on our way of looking at things. And our 
looking at things is always determined by our personal likes and dislikes. 
There is always a dtscrete selection and rejection. If nature in its 
entirety were presented in art, it would have been no better than 
photography and photography is not certainly (he best type of art. 
It is dead, it is a finihhed product. A good specimen of art develops in 
the appreciator'i mind. The play of suggestiveness works (here and 
it IS ever developing like the 'craggy hill’ of Wordsworth. The 
poet's experience is presented as unique, though not in content but 
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ftlwiys to in form. Ttgore speak* of this uniqneBess in art sad that 
is why be definitely tells os that beaaty in art is not amenable to 

rational analyms.* 

Bnt Tagore cooUadicts his own statemeot and tells us again 
that mere aubjectivity will make art parochial and it will lose its 
nniversal appeal. Art, worth the name, abould be univetBal and all 
tendencies towards individuality should always be discooraged/ The 
really beautiful must always tii<e above peraonal likes and dialikea/ 
Individual taste ahoold not be respected when the question of creation 
comes in. We should so create as to satisfy all and hence it most 
not be purely personal. If it be purely personal, it will fail to be 
appreciated by all. Moreover, the enterprise of an artist should 
always respe<^t the traditions. No artist is a Melchisedek. Men 
must suck at the breast of Universal Ethos, and artists are no excep¬ 
tions. Holland also held similar views with regard to the universality 
of art. It was the considered view, of course of young Holland, 
that art must cater to the taste of all. It should not presuppose a 
high standard of education and culture in the teeming population 
who live on the black soil. That is why he thought of a ‘ People's 
Theatre’. The drama that is to be presented there should always 
represent man's struggle with the elemental forces of nature* Thus 
nniversnlity of art, in the vulgar senKe, was ensured at the cost of 
artistic excellence. And Holland himself admitted in his older age 
that art, if it is tn he democratic, is sure to lose much of its nobility 
and grandeur. We would like to fohit out to Tagore aho, that be 
ensures Universality in art at the cost of its excelleme. The dish 
that suits the taste of all. the refined and the vulgar alike, is sure to 
lose much of its flavour and nicety. A peasant and an intellectual 
aristocrat should not be asked to dine from the same piate. There 
is nothing like universal tuste that can bo taken as an objective 
standard of beauty. Tuste is always personal and universal taste 
is a mere abstraction. This was realised by Holland afterwards and 

4 

that is why we hear him say that art is not the common reodezvons 
of all.* 

We fully agree with him and believe that universality in art does 
not mean a negation of individuality. It neither means a sacrifloe 
of the excellence of one*s own personal ideas and individual forms 


* 8m LiMittm p^ 91 i8ttiin4sr)4r BsQdbSn) 
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lafifc it umy not be eppredeted by the ^ hewera of wood end the 
drewere of water/ Art can only be traly apprepiated when Sie 
appreoiator can oome very near the artist and can fuiiy reoreata in 
hie own imagination what the artist once created. Without this 
mtellectoal and emotional proxiniii> between the creeling and the 
appreciating minds, no true art can be properly appreciated. Trne 
apfareoiation is also creation. That is why it is said that areal 
appreciation of Shakespeare needs another Shakespeare to do it. 
Beally it is not very easy to understand Eliot's {x>etry, for exainplet 
in all its bearings. Let us take for InsUnce the opening lines of 
* Borni Norton ’ : * 

Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 

And lime future contained in time post. 

If all time is eternally present 
AH time is unredeemable. 

What might have been is an abstraction 
Remaining a perpetual possibility 
Only in a world of speculation. 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 

Fooifatifi echo in the memory 
Down the passuge which wc did not take 
Towards the door we never o|>eDed 
Into the rose-garden. My words echo 
Thus, in your mind. 

It is not possible for one and all, who know the English language, to 
understand the meaning and significancu of the above lines. The 
passage is pregnant with deeper ineanipg and profound metaphysical 
signi&cauce. So this is not meant for all. Only (hose few, who 
have some intellectual atiainments, may fully appreciate Ifao feelings 
of the poet and understand the ideas conveyed by his poetry. So, 
univerBality in the ordinary sense of the term becomes a misnomer 
at least in the aesthetic world. Universality should always be taken 
in a very limited sense whenever it is used with reference to any work 
of art. It only means (bat people who are similarly endowed as the 
creator is, will appreciate him. Appreciator's intelleclnal attain¬ 
ments and emotumal sneceptibilities must be like those of the 
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ereator. 1 f we do not appreciate any artiat for lack of trauuog oa 
oor pari we cannot blame him for obacority. Tagore dafinitely tolls 
ua that for a proper appreciation of poetry, painting and music, we 
most train our senses.* Without this training* our senses fail to 
notke what they could have noticed if properly trained. It is nn- 
fortunate that moat [people go to appreciate fine arts with untrained 
senses. Thus they fail lo appreciate in most cases and accuse the 
artist of obscurity. But this is not fair. The artist cannot be held 
responsible for our shortcomings. We fail to understand because we 
have not the proper equipments. A true appreciation, writes Sri 
Atul Chandra Oupta/ de|)6ndB on the appreciator's mind. If there 
be no kinsliip between the creating and the appreciating mind, there 
cannot bo what is called a true appreciation. Take fcr example, 
a painting by Salvador Dali entitled Landscape : the Persistence of 
Memory vMuHeoin of Modern Art, New YorkK* Because we do not 
understand it, we canaot accuse the artist In any way. Tagore tells 
us that it may be tliat we do not understand the language of painting. 
It has a technique of its own. And if anybody is not familiar with 
the language of the painter, the painter or the artist is not to be 
blamed.* If wc learn the ulpliabets only and accuse Shakespeare 
of obscurity it will be simply ludicrous. Similarly it holds good of 
painting. It tins u language of its own and it has developed 
enormously in recent years. If we fail to read it and understand 
it pro|)erly and go on accusing the modern artists for their obscurity, 
their acceptance by the |>eoplc who know their language remains 
unaffected thereby, h’nlightencd conieraporanea and intellectually 
advanced posterity will give them recognition which we may deny 
them out of ignorance. So universality in art is never an 
'unqualified universality'; it is qualified and restricted so long as 
the whole of mankind does not reach the apex of intellectual 
eminence. 


* BHiifmn Lsotiiret^yp. St a 3a. 

* JijDUi* p. if. 

^ Set' Mssaioa of Art * bj H. Read, ptota 34 
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OBSCURE JUDICIAL TERMS IN INDIAN 

INSCRIPTIONS 

•» 

Dr. B. C. 8bn, M.A., B.L., Fh.D. (Lord.) 



SaDskrit land-grants embody passages writ ten in a conTeotioualstyle» 
in which royal donations are formally announced to high dignitaries and 
officials'of the State. The list of officials, which is comprised in such 
passages, affords valuable information regarding different departments 
of administration, executive, military, judicial, fiscal, etc. Unfor« 
tunately. however, many of the terms used are not clear since the 
inscriptions concerned only mention the designations of functiou- 
ariea without indicating the dutios entrusted to them. Nor is it 
always possible to any satisfactory clue from other available 
sources which do not use exactly the safue lenninology, although 
they may throw useful light on administrative inattors. Iteference 
may be made here to a group of words, which occur particularly in 
Bengal grants, with their signification not yet definitely ascertained* 
All these terms are derived from the root *sildh\ and it seems that 
they are really not different lerms but variant forms of an expression 
which was used as the designation of a single official. It is, more¬ 
over, likely that there may have been two |)o8ts whose duties were 
more or less of an allied character, and that sometimes they may 
have been combined together and held by one officer only. The 
Baoskhera copi^er-plate grant' of Flarshavatdhana dated in the 22nd 
year of bis reign (*628 A.D.) includes a reference to an official 
styled Daussddha-sddhanika in its list of officials to whom the gift 
therein recorded is announced. In the same form the term occurs 
in a number of Bengal grants, such as the Khalimpur ^ and Nalanda* 
grants of Dbarmapala, the Baiigarh grant ^ of Mahfpiila I, the 
Manahaii grant* of Madanapaia and tho Hauit>al grant* of Brl- 
chandra. In some inscriptions the form used is simply datu$<ldhika 
which is to be met with in the Belava grant' of Bhojavarman, the 

1 Es.l&d.,lV,p.2to, 

* Kp.liid.,lV.i4S. 

’ Ep. InS., EXllI, 300. 

4 Ep. laS., XIV, 

* JABB, LXtX, Pt. 1. p. 68; slM SM JASBL, XVU pp. m, t08, ISO. 

« Fp, lod., XIT, 136. 
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B$mcVpm grant* of Vijayaaeoa, the Naibett grant* of VaHilaim^ 
the Anulia/* Tarpandigbi and Madhminagar ** granta of Lafab* 
ma^aaeoa. It appears in a alightly altered torm~daoj^aMbika in 
the Saktipar grant ** of Lakahmal;^MeDa as well as hta OoTindapor 
grant/* the Madanapa^a'* and Sahitya Parisbat ** granta of Vifra- 
rtipasena. In the Edilpor grant’’ of Kefovaaena Md the Monghjr 
grant ** of Devapala ihe forma met with are respectively Mahidana- 
s&dhika and Mah&daussada-Sadhanika. In the Samganj copper*plat6 
inHcriptian of I^varaghosba the designation given is in the form 
DahsadhyasSdhanika. The Harsba stone inscription ** of tbe Cbaba« 
mnna Vigrahar^ja dated in tlie Vikrama year 1030 mentions an 
official styled duhsfldhya who served under Vigrabaraja’s father 
Simharfija. The Jabbul|x>re Plates*’ of King *Jayasitbbadeva, dated 
in the Kalarhnri year 91H, rofors to flrf Padmasiihba whose Official 
designation was dushtasddhya. This expression seems to be identical 
with duhsddhya in 'dutiBrulbyadaya' occurring in a Hubsequent part 
of the same iascription. The list, compiled from a number of inscrip¬ 
tions mentioned above, thus comprises different forms which may be 
enumerated as folU^ws for facility of reference : Daussddha-sddhanihat 
Daufisddhika, Mahddaussddha-mdhanika, Mahadauhsddhika, OtWisd* 
dhyasddhattikn, Dnshiasddhya and duhsddhya. 

As the meanings of these terms are not clear in the texts where 
they are to be found, in most cases scholars Itave left them un¬ 
translated. 

While 1 was recently engaged in studying the material contained 
in the Sukranlti regarding judicial administration in ancient Hindu 
Stales, my attoution was drawn to a number of passages where tbe 
words sadhya and sddhana are used with theii technical sense duly 
explained in the text. lu iV. V. 3()7 of the Sukranitl** it. is stated 
that *the addhya or case is said to be tbe kdrpa or tbe thing to be 


• Ep.Ind.,XV,a7S. 

• Rp. Tod.,XIV. IW. 
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dow* ftnd that *tb6 tidhAna or metnn adopted to do tbe thing ia 
■aid to be kriyft' (*‘k&ryaih hi addhyam-ityuktadi addhaDaih tu kriy^ 
o^diyate**).** In IV« V. 321 it is mantioned that addkana is eridaoea 
which ia two*foId, homao and divine C'm&naaham daivikath tathft**)« 
Sidkana, ubvionaly in the aense of evidence^ is again referred to in 
verses 330-331 of the Bame section where it is enjoined that the king 
ahonld record it in the presence of the complainant and the defen¬ 
dant both C^Artbi-pratyarihi-pratyakshatu sildhanlni pradarsayet”).** 
Verses 265-250 point out that sddhya means a case which is free 
from 'nninteiliglble propoaitionB* and attended with '*good evidence" 
"pratijS&-dosha-nirrouktam sadbyatu sat karap&nvitam”).*' The 
terms $ddhya and nJdAana, as Kane in his History of the 
Dbarmaiastra has shown on the authority of relevant texts, appear 
in connexion with judicial proceedings and judgments on legal 
suits. According to YajOavalkya IT. 6-8 ani Bfhfispati, quoted by 
Apar&rka. the four p^das or stages are respectively'bb&sap&da or the 
plaint, the uttarapada or the reply by the defendant, kriy&p&daor 
the ' adducing of evidence/ sddhyasiddhi or nirnaya i.e., deciaion or 
judgment.** As in the Sukranfti, the statement, attributed to 
Eatynyana by Apararka and to Vyusa by the Bra|:tichandrik&, also 
show that B^dbya and karya have the same sense and that kriyi and 
B&dhana are synonymous. 

It is highly probable that the epigraphic use of the terms sAdhya 
and sadhana is in the same sense as conveyed by them in the Dharma- 
d&stra and the Nitii»astra. The official, designated in the above-men¬ 
tioned land-grants seenis to have been connected with the administra¬ 
tion of justice, whose duty was specially concerned with plaints and 
evidence admissible in a court of law. The Dbarma6&stra and the 
Nftiiastra contain ruinutd rules regarding the construction of the 
plaint, the admissibility of evidence, examination of evidence tendered 
by both parties, and tbe procedure for arriving at a decision strictly 
in conformity with tbe evidence accepted m a court of justice. There 
wee thus enough scope for an official to help the King's court in dealing 
with complicated matters in various stages of legal proceedings 
during tbe initiation and pendency of a law-suit . His duty in some 
xespeots may have been similar to that of a Government Pleader or 
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• Public Prosecutor, whose services were generally em^yed in 
dealiag witb cfta«B of a difficult nature. The different texts, t-o whiiffi 
we hare already alluded, show that cases ware not inEre^nenUy 
filed, which were not entaitainable because they were ritiated by 
many defects. Thus Katyayana, quoted by Mitaksbara on YajBa- 
valkya tlG, while referring to such cases describe the grounds for which 
they were to be regarded as vitiated a6 tm'fto. These grounds are 
quoted in the verse: Aprasiddhath nirilvadhaib nirartbaih nishprayo 
janarh ae&dhyaih va virnddharh va pakehabhisam vivarjayet (t e. a 
p!aiDt is vitiated that contains * unknown grievances, discloses no 
injury, that contain^ letters or word^ making no coherent sense, 
that states no causa of action, that is capable of proof or is self- 
contradictoryId the dukranflt also the satne defects vitiating 
a plaint have been noted in the passage: aprasiddhaiu nirkvadbani 
nirarthani nihhprayojanaiii asadhyaih vfi viruddhniii va pakshabhasam 
vivarjayet (i.r-. give up the following defects of pakt^hu or subject- 
matter of a law suit, oiz., uncoiritnon, vexatious, frivolous, useless, con* 
tradiotory, incoinprchenHiide **.)** Besides, there might be mistakes of 
coin[)o«ition, as well as absence of evid'*nce, arguments (praman-agama- 
varjitfun;, etc. from which a plaint to he admissible must be free. 
If duh is to be equated with duslita ns the Jubhulpore inscription seems 
to show, duhsddhya or dushtasddhya may be taken as meaning one 
who is in clinrge of cases or plaints which are defective or vitiated. 
The task of such an officer must have been to examine the form and 
contents of a plaint with a view to ascertaining whether it was 
drawn up in accordance with tlie rules laid down in law, whether it was 
vitiated by material defect.s or free from them. The work entrusted 
to the official was of a highly responsible and difficult nature (cf. 
dub”difficuh). Uis work may not have been confined to a mere 
investigation of the question of admissibility of a plaint or otherwise 
but it may have extended to further co-operation with the court in 
the conduct of all cases, specially in the matter of the evaluation of 
evidence adduced wliore his technical advice may have been required. 

The term in its variant forms, as furnished by epigraphy, has 
sometimes been interpreted to mean a deaignation applied to a person 
whose duty was to attend to those who were mentally defective.** 
According to Hiralal,** dush|a8kdhya means * a monitor of criminalB/ 


w SuUd'Traasktkm» p. 188. (tv. 9»a.960). 
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bot bo& the viows du not agree with tbe evidence m cited above 
Itom different antbantio taxte, throwing definite ligbl on tbe inter* 
pieUtion oC the words s&dbya and s&dhana. Besides, the theories 
enggested are not free from an element of vagaeuess ae the faoctions 
of a pereoo who is sappoaed to have been placed in charge of those 
who were mentally defective, or a monitor of criminals are not 
definitely known. The term dushtaBadhyadaya, to be found in the 
Jabbnlpore inscription, cannot, therefore, be interpreted to mean 'a 
tax for mending the incorrigible^/ as suggested by Hiralal, which is 
aa unacceptable as his proposal to take duhs&dtua m the sense of a 
monitor of criminals. Probably ii denoloJ a kind of court-fee 
charged for tbe examination of plaints and fur the other duties 
performed by the officer. According to Brihanpati the sabhS* or the 
royal court included in its (>erbOnitel the gai^aka, the lekhaka and the 
svapuruslia.”' The luBt*naiuod officer wan otherwise called stdhya- 
pala. lie was the court's bailiil whose duty was to summon tbe 
sabhyas, tbe plaintiff, the defendant, witnessch, guards, etc. If any of 
the parties was not in a to offer a surely (pratibhu), he was to 

be kepi in his custody and to pay wages in return for this service. 
This shows that there was a practice of levying special fees lariug the 
(lendeucy of a suit filed in a court. Oushtasadlijiiduya may have fjeen 
one such kind of fee which iiad to be collected for the work done by 
tbe Dauhsadhabudbanika, duhlitasadhya, etc. Ah dush{asadhya seems 
to fiave been equivulcut m sciim: to duhsadhya, ii apperars that the 
variant forms derived from the nx>t sadh, as furnished by epigraphy, 
might have borne in a general way the bamc sense. It has been 
already stated that according to some authorities absence of evidence 
constituted one of the material defects that Hpoitt a suit. In cases 
where ' human ' evidence failed or was wanting, ' divine ' evidence 
bad to be used by the court to arrive at a legal decision. This 
evidence was in tbe nature of ordeals, such as those of the pot, fire, 
etc.*' Cases requiring the use of divine evidence were certainly of a 
very difficalt character and these must have been also attended to by 
tbe official in queslion, which further explains the impiicatioQS of 
tbe designatioD applied to him. 

It may be suggested that * S&dbanika' was tbe designation of a 
separate official. Tbe meaning of this word, which occurs in one of the 
Faridpur grants v6th century A.D.), as suggested by Pargiter,** is * some 

^ Hhtorv of DhsnoscSftrs, Vol IH, e. ^S. 
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ag«Qt, attorney or factotnm, appointed by the lord of the %ti 

transtfet buaineaa generalfy on bi« belwU,... a petaon-of 
anthority than the officer who looked after the * ryiplra'« > if 
aftdhana, in the field of administration, means eridence ot Kxtyi in a 
court of law, ‘ sadbanika ’ sbonld be interpreted to deai^ate an 
officer concerned with evidence and procedure in a oonii of jnatioe. 
This word looks very siaiilar to 'SadhanI* with wldch the Firaktit 
word Sahani, met with in a Chalukya record of the Saka year 1001,** 
lias been Nought to be equated. This word has been taken to mean 
'a counsellor*, but if the two words are sitniJar, their minting 
must have also been the same. In regard to the view that sidbanika, 
generally taken as an element forming the oodpouad Dauhfiildha- 
s&dbanika or similar expressions occurring in inscriptions to . which 
we have referred, wss the designation of a separate officiali it may 
be pointed out that its omission should bo noted in the list of officials, 
where the form used is biraply dauhsAdhs, daussadba or daubsAdfaya. 

The (Kisition assigned to the dau^sAdiiasSdbanika, etc. was con¬ 
siderably high, as indicated by his place in the list of officials as 
well as by the addition of the affix ' maha ' m his designation in 
some records. The Harsha inscription of the Chabamana Vigraba- 
r&ja uiontions that Dbunduka, who was a dushtasadhya, made the 
gift of a village jxissessed by him with the consent of bis master 
SirhbarAja. 
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FUnm OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

IN INDIA* 

Db. Stanaprasad Mooctbjbe, M.A., LL.B., D.Lit*., LL,D., 

Barri6ter<at-Law, M.P. 

L«t me ID the first place convey to the autboritiea of tbi 
Univeruty my Bcoee of appreciation of the honour which they have 
done mo in asking me to address the Convocation. Tlie University 
of Delhi, though of comparatively recent origin, has certain unique 
featuiea of its owe wliich ftreiigthen its [losaibility of development 
and of service to the nation. Situated in the capital city of our 
country, it natutally receives special attention at the hands of the 
Central Government and no less a person than the President of our 
Republic is its Visitor. One cun venture to eipress the hope that 
this association may lead to generous State-aid so as to enable the 
University to carry on its plans for progressive expansion. Proximity 
of a University to the seat of the Central Government is sometimes 
fraught With the danger of unnecessary and irritating State inter¬ 
ference, which, it is to be earnestly hoped, will be avoided. Delhi 
attracts people from all parts ol India, and this University therefore 
can well develop into a seat of tsacniug which will seek to barmoniM 
diverse elements of the inhabitants of this great land, whose eons 
and daughters may aHseiiible together to receive their training in 
different branches of knowledge. Further, a number of Ail-Iudis 
institutions have sprung up m and near Delhi which is fast becoming 
the centre of useful studies and resesreh in the domains of Arts, 
Science, Technology, Medicine and Agriculture These may well 
afford to the teachers and advanced students of the Univ«Mlty 
opportunities for collaboration which will he of lasting benefit to all. 
Momentous problems arising out of Government’s policies in respect 
of administration and of passing of laws are constantly ootnillg up, 
affecting the welfare of the entire nation. Bomatimea they may even 
have international significance as well. Teachers and adranced 
stndenta of the University and its colleges in Delhi have thus a 
great opportunity to study these problems at close quarters in a 
spirit of critical analysis and non-partisanship. Delhi is also often 
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tiM ‘ O90tra of alUodift and evac of mimaitkml aotivitfaa ia «qA 
ftelda aa aporta, alhletica and drama and tbas holds oat bafoaalii 
alomni various models of superior performance which are bound to. 
act as healthy and powerful incentives to them. If Tall advantage 
is to be taken of all such varied opportunities for self-development 
and national service^ the University and its colleges* their staff and 
etodents must receive generous aid from the State and the public. 
With the limited opportunities avaUable to-day the University has 
succeeded in making its mark in sueh departments of study as 
Economics and Science, thanks to the zeal and devotion of the 
distingaished staff associated with them. 

Since attainment of independence the role that the Universities 
in India arc destined to play has been enipbuHised by lK)th oflBcial 
and uon-official spokesmen. The Badhakrishnan Commiss’on has 
Rubmitted a valuable report dwelling on the need foi a planned and 
thorough re-orientution of University administration and teaching. 
Unfortunately like other distinguished Commissions that bad pre¬ 
viously reported on Indian Universities, this rejiorl also is in danger 
of being pigeon-holed on account of want of financial resources. It 
is not throuyh change’^ only in the external piUiern of the administra¬ 
tive machinery of Urivcrsitieh that we can expect to tee the ushering 
in of n now era of reform and expansion. Theii vital needs relate 
to improved nietliods of teaching and research and abundant facilities, 
both aeadeinie and extra-academic, to the staff and the students for 
performing their essential duties. This can hardly !>e fulfilled without 
adequate Stale aid A University that has to depend for its existence 
principally on its li'O income ran never meet its obligations, however 
much it may compromise with sound academic principles for artificially 
raifiing such income. 

A Universities Giants Committee appointed by the Central 
Government serving not only the Central but also the State Uni¬ 
versities is a most urgent necessity. The committee should be so 
composed as to command the confidence of the Univeraities as well 
as the public. It must have at its dis|X)sa) adequate funds for 
distribution amongst the UnivcrsiticR in accordance with a planned 
and systcinotic development on a national basis. There is a general 
tendency to believe that grants and control necessarily go together. 
The need for matntaining the autonomy of the UniversitieB and not 
making them subservient to the State on the plea that they receive 
State grants must be emphasised by all well-wishers of the country- 
We can generally accept the standard adopted by the Universities 
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Qitiito Oommittw in Great Britam which bat evolfad a arand and 
ethimit eystem of work, earaiog the praiee of eoUghteoed pablio 
opinion not only in Great Britam hot ki other adtanoed ooaotriet 
at well. 

No external aaihority set up by Government can ever hope to 

tecure co-ordination of work or enforce a cotninoit standard among 

all Univeraitiea in India. It will thus bei'oine a snper*Univeraity by 

ittelf, developing an extremely complex in«\chinery, deadening the 

aoni of all Universities in India and making them rigid and stagnant. 

If such an authority it to enjoy executive |K>werB, il will lead to a 

regimentation of University education which even totalitarian countriea 

or autocratic regimes dared not experiment in. I do not ignore the 

need for oo-ordinatiob. I do not minimise the importance of main** 

taining adequate standards of Uoiveraity instruction and examina* 

tions. I appreciate the urgency of avoiding wastage and unnecessary 

doplication. All these ncccHsary reforms have to be undenaken, ftret 

by each University acting in a rational manner, balancing regional 

reqnirements with national progress; seiondly, by the Inter-Uni- 

verbity Board which, though having adviBor\ powers, must be lielped 

to develop healthy conventionK and whose well-oonBiclered rerom- 

inendationsciitinot he easily flouted by any IJmverMly; thirdly, by 

well-informed dehbenitionf- in Rtate legialatureH and Parliament nt 

the time of voting of demands on grants and lastly, by the Univer- 
sities (irants rommiltee, which, functioning on the moilal of the 

British Grants ronimitlce. can always exercise a healthy and decisive 

influence on both the administrative and tlie teaching activities of 

the Univeraities concerned. 

The Universities of modern India have very little in common 
with ancient or mediaeval centres of learning. It is well-known how 
the British authorities planned the establishment of Universities in 
India about one hundred years ago mainly for their own administra¬ 
tive purposes Western education itself was then visualised as the 
only passport to service and the learned professions, and also the 
means through which enlightened knowledge could elevate the people 
belonging to what was said to be a rusty and backward civilization. 
The very system of education which was deemed essential for forging 
^ bonds of unbroken alliance with the British Power succeeded in 
unleashing revolutioDary ideas and thoughts, which oUimately helped 
to throw off the yoke of alien rule in India. If we take a dis¬ 
passionate view of what happened during the last one century, we 
most acknowledge that this has been an era in which good has been 
T-iSSiP—m 
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mixed wilh evil. The contact between tbe Indian mind and Weat«m 
tboagbt and ctviliaation did not ooalave tbe aoal of India. In everjr 
domain of thooght, in arta and arobjt«ciure« in acimce, in bietorj, 
philoiophy and letters, in social eenricea and in religioos tboo^t, 
great Indians gave their best, maintaining tbeir stamp of originality 
aa well aa imbibing and assimilating fmits of western akill and 
knowledge. Though the number of Indians affected by such apread 
of knowledge was comparatively nmall, many of them assumed a 
mnch-needed political leadership and became the instruments of 
agitation and mass movements, leading ultimstely to the politioal 
liberation of their country. The cnltnral Renaissance preceded and 
created the silent political Revolution. We must not however over¬ 
look the debit side as well. The masses were* neglected. Villages 
were stagnant. Poverty reigned supreme. Elementary education 
remained In the background. Our languages were under-nourished ; 
specially neglected was that great store-house of Indian knowledge 
and wisdom, the mother of most of our languages, Sanskrit. Tbe 
aims and purposes of education were inconsistent with national 
aspirations. Respect for the noblest features of our great culture 
and civili?,stion dwindled awny due to ignorniice and disbelief. The 
pattern of society based on e(|ualitj and justice, on contentment and 
self-sufficiency, that true education must foster and strengilien, hardly 
took shape. Can we lioneatly maintain that after freedom, we have 
been able to uproot these and other salient defects in our educational 
system ? 

Education roust be examined from an organic stand-point. Free 
India must be able to cater to the needs of all stages of education as 
parts of one comprehensive national system. There need not be any 
conflict amongst primary, secondary and I'niversily stages, nor 
amongst literary, scientiflc, technical, vocational and agricultural 
courses of study. A national system of education must conceive of a 
balanced structure where due and pro|ier emphasis will be laid on 
every section so as tb maintain its harmony, its strength and 
solidarity. To-day after freedom tbe Universities must be oonecions 
of a much wider conception of their duties and responsibilities than 
before. There is an urgent need for adequate leadership in the 
professions, in commerce and industry, in politics and administration. 
Ifillions of teachers and woikers are needed for institutions of varions 
types. There awaits the aolntion of tbe problem of freeing the 
masses from want, disease and igmmnce. llkere aiill leniMO tin- 
tapped and hidden the vast naiurai rasources and raw materials of 
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lodi* mA it will bo Ux the Uoiveroities to crooto Imowlodgo Md to 
iroio miudo wbidi could bring together matoriol rea;>uiue8 and 
bumoa onergioa which He latent to-day. 

I lay great streaa on the iteed for developing the researdi 
actiritiea of oar Unirereities. No doubt the importanoe of ecientiftc 
etndy aud reaearoh in modern age must not be overlooked. It may 
not be possible for every Univeraity lo specialise in every department 
of science; indeed want of resources and tnan-power will debar this. 
Yet the basic sciences tmisl be a common factor and ftpecialisatioci 
may be shared region-wise. Every University slioald offer facilities 
for atndy and residence, to deserving students cominp. from other 
regicris where siitular facilities may not be available. There is a 
great need for encouraging research on subjects which have special 
relation to the Indian problems of to-day or to the basic conception 
of Indian cultare and civili»atioQ. Indian History, Indian Thoagbt 
and Philosophy, Indian Arc, Architecture and Munc, and Indian 
Sociology afford fields for lal>oriouR work hy hundrels of scholara. 
The fruits of their study and investigation arc bound to produce new 
light which will help us in remodelling the structure of our society 
and the pattern of our lives in a worthy manner. Information on 
these subjects is widely sought for to-day by people comiog from 
distant lands and we fail to give them a correct and co-ordinated 
answer regarding many probleins affecting our civilisation. To 
unearth the hidden wisdom of our country is not to seek benefit for 
ourselves alone, enabling us to appreciate our heritage, but also 
to share it with the rest of the world. Similarly the gigantic 
problems relating to our social and economic reconstruction based 
on a comparative study of what exists here and the successful 
experiments made elsewhere have yet to be tackled. Political 
freedom, if not followed by social and ^onomi^ emancipation, will 
be utterly raeaniogless and the guidance for this purpose most 
emanate in an appropriate measure from our teachers and advanced 
students, untramelled by any dogma as such. It has been truly 
said that the main motif in India's history is her unity amidst 
dtTmaity. What serious study, 1 ask, has been made of the urges, 
by^its, outlook and modes of life of millions of men and women, 
of diverse castes and tribes, living ooder varied conditions, in 
^ins and bills, in towns and villages, speaking a multitade of 
langoages, but all cheerfully owning themselves ae the sons and 
dam^tmrs of motiier India, and swayed by common spiritoal impulees? 
Some Irtish admioirtrstors and experts and later on some renowned 
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lodiAii acbolare have no doubt dealt with some aapecta of Indian 

Sociology and Antbropoiogy bot much yet remstoa to be done before 

we can formulate a eound and progressive basis of true natknia} 

consolidation. No country has ever spent too much on research either 

in the domain of Arts or Science. It matters little if we do not get 

a quick return, for we can never render a commercial acoonnt of 

research and investigation. Let our Universities provide for basic 

training according to approved standards and maintain fellowships 

and scholarships on a well-planned basis. Let research for truth 

and knowledge be carried on in a spirit of harmony and co-operation, 

under the guidance of enlightened Indian teachers selected for their 

merit and efficienev. 

^ ( 

A controverey faces us in respect of laDguages. While Indian 
languages must be fostered and develo[>ed iu the widest possible 
manner, we need not and we must not take a hostile attitude towards 
English. [Tp to the secondary stage the medium of Instruction should 
be tlie mother-tongue of the ntudents or wliere it is not feasible, due 
to the [lauciiy of numbers, the regional language should he the 
medium, with full facililu'^ given to them to ntudy iheir u«otber- 
tonguc. In many States the (t*gional languages will be rich enough 
to be the medium of instruction at collegiate and UnivorMty stages 
also, lly such an encouragement of the Indian languages will they 
be endowed with croativo force and be able to con){>ete with each 
other, and enrich the lieritage of Indian literature. Hindi which has 
been accepted as the official language, of India should be learnt by 
all without any hesitation. It will act as a powerful unifying force. 
The teaching of Knglish should be revi.sed so that less emphasis may 
be given on the coinpiilsory study of Knghsli literature and mote on 
current and sfHikon Engli>li, using it us a vehicle for general study 
and expression of views. We nhoutd have no prejudice against the 
Kngliali language as such. It no longer representA the language of 
our rulers. It is one of the greatest languages of the world through 
which we can make ourselv^^ familiar with eeaential knowledge and 
information, to exclude which would render our education imperfect. 
Without lowering our sense of patriotism in any way we can well 
utilise our two ceotoriea* old acijuaintance with the English language 
to our best national advantage, increasing our capacity to compete 
with the rest ot the world iu spheres of lugber education and inter- 
national contacts. I similarly urge the syateinatic ^etudy of some at 
least of the important Indian languages at each Univeraity centre. 
A comparative study of Indian languages will be greatly facilitated. 
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if oodar State patronage a ecbeme ia focmalated for brUigiog oat 
w6tl*kiK>wa publioaltws (tom different Indian iangnagee io 4heir 
original texts bnt printed in Devoagati script. I would otge aiio the 
reTival of tbe study of Sanskrit and granting of special fadlitiei for 
this purpose. I am not suggesting for a inoment that these Uuguistte 
studies should be made compulsory but tbe existence of soob fsoilities 
is bound to sttract the inteHigent curiosity of a large number of our 
students and also to create a healthy foundation for proper apprecia¬ 
tion of our cultural unity and heritage. 

I would plead for exchange of University teachers on a planned 
basis along with programmes for visits of teams of University students 
from one centre to another. While our UaiveTsities must be so 
equipped and admuiistered as to make it uuueceKsary for Indian 
students to go abroad for studying ordinary subjec'ts, our scheme for 
foreign scholargliips and fellovvt^hips should he mure liberal than at 
present. Cure must be taken to ensure that we aend abroad only 
those advanced students for whom facilities for 8i>eciali8ed training 
do not exist in India. Such a rationalised Hc*heine will save wastage 
of time and uioncy. The system of exaniinstiooa now in vogue also 
needs thorough revision. The increasing percentage of failures in 
the examinatioiib of muit} UiiivcrsitieK is u matter of deep public 
concern. I do not wish to enter into a controversy and discuss how 
far it is due to the faults of btudenU and how far to the prevailing 
system of study and cxaniioatione. In any case we are accepting as 
inevitable the colossal wastage of huinun eflorts and energy followed 
by deep frustration and sullen discontent amongst a large section of 
our youth. The rigidity of our University examinations can be 
removed only if wc can provide for a more extensive tutorial system 
and make the final results dependent not on one examination but the 
performance of students during the oqtire session. This mailer has 
been examined in detail by many foreign countries and no final and 
satisfactory solution has been found, although changes of various 
kinds bave^been periodically made. This has also to be examined in 
relation to our courses of study, our syllabus and methods of teaching. 
I do not iguoreTbat any large-scale provision for tutorial work involves 
increased stafl^and hence additional expenditure which the educational 
aotborities cannot by .themselves meet without extra State*aid. 

No University can exist unless it can evoke a spirit of affection 
and loyalty in the minds of the stadeniB. Such an atmosfAere of 
good-will and cordiality cannot come into existence merely by means 
of extraneous rules and regulatioiis of discipline. Our country was 
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rightly proud of the traditional relstionabip of deep noderrtanding 
between the teacbera and the taught lu days gone by» The pceaeot 
■ystom of education and modern conditiooa of living are not atwaya 
helpful for the uiaiotenaoce of this relationship. The training thi^ 
we give to our youth must be purposeful. If our goal is Ubarty and 
democracy then we mubt undertake the responsibility for teaching 
them the arts of being free and of governing themselves. If we teaoh 
them insteadi the arts of bullying and passive obedience, we will 
not achieve liberty and democracy at which we are aiming. To-day 
the economic sufferings of the majority of our {>eopl6 are reflected in 
the attitude and outlook of our btudentb. (Wants of scholarships must 
be more liberal for the backward sections of our |>eopie and we must 
ensure that poverty does not stand in the way of any deserving 
youth from receiving the highest education. Many of our educational 
inaiituiioDs are so large-sized that it is impossible to look after in¬ 
dividual needs. Want of books and of guidance and half-hearted 
participation in sports and physical activities, want of food and nou- 
rishmenl depress the nuiids of the students. Want of aim and 
purfxise ill pursuing a particular tyi>e of education darkens their future. 
They also cannot but often share ihe sense of general frustration 
that dominates peoples'outlook to-day. Over and above these oonsi- 
derations, sometimes a wave of agitation, perhaps born out of a minor 
event, sweeps them away and they may lose valuable weeks or months. 
The contents of our education have yet to be remodelled so as to 
give them suffleient impulse for facing the perils of life with greater 
courage and success. The steadily increasing number of women 
students in our colleges and Universities is bringing to the forefront 
the special claims of women's education and the role they may play 
in ihe service of the people. It in a supreme task for University 
administrators and teachers to-day to read into the minds of the youth 
of re-awakencui India and to place before them not only well-regulated 
courses of studies and well-thought-out programmes for extia-cutricular 
activities but also rousing in them a true scientific spirit and a deep 
impulse fur devoted service to the cause of Bational well-being. A 
compulsory provision for three months of intensive social work for at 
least every intending graduate may narrow the gulf that divides the 
so-oalled educated class from the illiterate masses. 

The great task of reconstruction is in front of us. The army of 
self-less and patriotic youths that must take up this cballeuge is also 
standing by. The only task is to link the two together, by giving rite 
youth the training that they and the coontry deeerve and to canaliee 
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lad «BthoM thair mIMmb effM'te m tbi* nobla (mIc, To-day nmaH 
pkginnaDt baa baooine one of the coraea of Proe Iodi». Apart fftnn 
ntliliooa of oar ooantryraen who contiooe to remain in the dark 4byM 
of ignorance^ diaeaae, poverty and anperstition, we have thonaaoda 
of edaoated yontbe who have passed out of colleges and univeraities 
uad even received much coveted degrees and diplomas in science, 
engineering and medicine or have been otherwise qualified, who, for 
want of work and opportunity, are alowty withering away. They feel 
neglected, sullen and frustrated. No University can solve the problem 
of unemployment. Its main task is to impart a system of education 
that will not produce a raco of iinemployables. I admit even in this 
respect much yet remains to be done by our Universities. But the 
main task is for the State to see that they may be absorbed in em< 
ployments and occupations made available to every son and daughter 
of India according to his or her ability. Economic depression ebills 
the soul of man. What oontribution can our educated youth make 
to serve society or to revive the glorious aspects of our culture and 
civilization in accordance with (he needs of the modem age, if we 
cannot provide for them a decent standard of life? 

Let the I’niversities be the mouthpiece of that liberty of thought 
and expression which a true democracy must uphold. Let our 
students sweep away the cobwebs of mistrust and of the miasma of 
hatred from the minds of the fioople. .\n eagle alone can train an 
eaglet. If teachers themselves are partisans and swayed by dogma 
bow can youth be expected to uphold free thought or righteous con* 
duct? Let us declare that to us justice and liberty are raesningless 
if they do not include other men and otfier nations. It is not so ranch 
what our Bludents learn, not so much what they know, as what they 
are which should concern us. Do we love liberty, love it so mneh 
that we will fight for it. die for it aod.wiil accord it to others as well 
as claim it for ourselves? Nations live or die according to the charac¬ 
ter of the people. Wealth, arms, munitions, disciplined armies and 
navies and air forces are of splendid service bill the character of the 
people, the character into which the youth is growing, determines 
the life or death of the nation. “ Liberty," says Mann, the great 
law-giver of our race, " is happiness and dependence is misery." 
With onr ancient heritage, with the spirit of India still ennobling 
the mind of man, with onr vast resources of man-power and bnried 
wealth, with our undoubted capecity far aaeimilation of new ideae, 
lei os, irreapeerive of all differencee, make a sapreme co-operative 
effect to raiae onr Motberiand to a higher and w nobbur life of exta- 
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tonoo, bringing joy and contontmeot to all and making her a mighty 
inatmment for the maintenance of world peace and freedom. 

Let us re-echo the soul-stirring words of Babindmnatb l!kgore 
and pray for the welfare and progress of our beloved Motherland : 


^ WWT «« shn Dif 

ifw Am wm tjltr wAlt 
snua n!*iaiiA visaA 
«nA aif, afa i|g 41^ 
am aiaa laAv acwgai v% 
ssa afii m ^ Am ftaffia ^ 
^ ^ awifaiii ma 
aaai ftfaifta aftapima 


Am ijai arartf aaawgnfti 
ft aA f aflmaa AA aif mA^, 
«#laA^ aafa warn. (Aw iam i 
q[fii w<a amf ftaa, aiasAt Am, 
0*a ftA (Aaa wtam adt’ fta: 

Af mn wAamfta i 


Where the mini] is without fear and flie head is held liifjfh ; 

Where knowledge ia free : 

Where tlie world has not been broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls : 

Where words come out from the depth of truth : 

Where tireless striving stretches its nrins towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind i« led forward by Thee into ever-widening 
thought and set ion— 

Into that heaven of freedom, iny Father, let my country awake !'* 





'THE INDIVIDUAL FIRM AND THE CONCEPT 

OF THE MARQN 

Biuaukanta Sabkar, M.A. 

Ltcturtr IX Boonmie*, TamIxA CoUtge 

Of lata, the individual firm baa come to occupy a vary prominant 
and important place in economic literature. The iiiiportanoe it all 
the greater because of the consideration of imperfect oompetitioo. 
There is no doubt that to make our study of value realistic the concept 
of the individual firm*cannot be belittled. It is my humble opinion 
that too much stress on this, has blurred our perspective and the 
very attempt to be realistic has thoroughly failed in its purpose. The 
individual firm or to be brief, a firm has been defined by .loan 
Robinson as “a concern very similar to the firms of the real world bat 
which proiiuces only one commodity, and is controlled by a single 
independent interest." The controlling interest of a firm is an 
entrepreneur." In real life what we find is that an individual or any 
other unit of business is mure concerned with the resoorces at his 
disposal than with a firm which produces one commodity. This is 
apparently the subject-matter in issue in Pigou’s 'Economics of Wel¬ 
fare’ wtierein the marginal private net product has been defined as 
that "part of the total net product of physical things or objective 
services due to the marginal increment of resources in any given nse 
or place which accrues in the first instance to the person respons'ble 
for investing resources there" (pp. 134-135). Ckintinuing the sama 
tenor of thought be has said subsequently that "there is only one 
arrangement of resources that will make the values of the marginal social 
net products (which ia defined specially to evaluate economic welfare 
a little diflferently from marginal private net product and meant 'total 
net product of physical things or objective services due to the marginal 
increment of resoureea in any given use or place no matter to whom 
any part of this product may accrue) equal in all uses, this arrange* 
ment ia necessarily the one that makes the national dividend, a maxi¬ 
mum.’ Marshall has also spoken of basiness ability in command of 
capital {Cf. Principles, p. 318). In consistence with this mode of 
thinking be has explained the principle of substitotion and has said 
that the basineaatnao ^'poshes the investment of cafntal in faia 
bosiness in each several direction until what appears in his judgment 

a-ieMP~m 
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to be Uie oiit«r limit or mergio of profiteMenaw ie mcfaed (e/. 
ibidt p. 369). From the context andoobtodljr, H oppeare ttiat in 
pnrtoence of bis conception of value be bas die individual firm in bis 
mind but m can give it, as it is, a more liberal interpretation and 
think of the businessman as a unit similar to ^Hbe bonsewife having 
a limited number of hanks of yarn*'. The emphasis on the individoa] 
Arm has led, in my opinion, to oonclnsions which are not only divorced 
from realities of life but are also in certain respects inaccurate and 
incorrect, Marshall himself in the Mathematical Appendix has said 
that the principle of substitution as it is applicable to the question 
of consumption has a resemblauoe to the method of analysis applicable 
to the question of production, *Tbe difference between the two cases 
is mainly one of degree ; but it is of a degree so* great as practically 
to amount to a difference of kind’ (ef. ibid., p, 851). As far as 
we can gather, this means that in consumption it is not necessary 
that a particular man will push bis units of consumption to the 
margin in every direction where the marginal utility derived from 
the marginal unit is equal to the marginal disutility incurred for 
having the unit. All that is required is that the wherewithal that 
he bas for getting the articles in varioiiB directions' should be so 
utilised that the marginal utility derived from each use to which it is 
pul is the same ; the presumption in the case in that the wherewithal 
is not unlimited. Consequently, lie has rightly said that in the case 
of a rich man *'their real total utilities are less than is suggested by 
the money measure of those utilities** (c/. Principles, p. 851). In 
the case of production, we find that he believes that a businessman 
must pusli his investment of resources in each direction to the 
margin where the marginal productivity of a factor of production is 
equal to the marginal cost of the factor and therefore to price. 
Pigou speaks of resources in the oommunity and therefore he has had 
to introduce the concept of value of the marginal social net products. 
The value of the products, however, will be determined under condition 
of perfect competition—the demand price being equal to supply price 
(c/. Economics of Welfare, p. 808). The ‘value of the margintl 


> C/, 8smufUoo<-*'FouDdttiaa» of Booooinie Aosijns''—Pp. whtrein it is tIsM. 
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•ooU IMrt pcoduct of 6oeh tort of roioaroes ... it oqual to tbo tAloo 
of tho morgioid aocid net product in the central Mohetypel inda^ry* 
which is representative of industries in general; here mergioal sootid 
net product shouid not diverge from margiDsI private net prodook 
(ihidf, p. 213). The conception of marginal social net product baa 
been necessary for esiimatioa of economic welfare ; so for our pnrpose 
that is not of any great importance. The }K>iul here is that when a 
paortioolar product is produced by diverse individual firms and 
there is economic competition, a deduction from the proposition that 
the values of marginal net products of the resources should be the 
same in every use, is logically lo be drawn that the marginal produoti* 
vity of the reaouroos should be the same in every firm or that the 
resouroea in each firm should be pushed to the margin for the price of 
the product of the firm being produced under perfect com petition is 
the same in all cases. Consequently Pigou's proposition also is not 
far from Marshall's which we have already discussed. This proposition 
as piopounded by both and us is probably acooptecl mostly by modern 
theorists also can be well clarified inalhematically. Before doing fOi 
however, we may refer to the same concept as worded by Boulding in 
his 'Economic AnalyMs*. In page 62H it is said *The ap{)oitionznent 
of the general resources of a society among various alternative uses is 
the most fundamental of all economic problems and its formal solution 
is again an example of the equimarginal principle. The ideal 
apportionment is clearly that in which there is nothing to be gained by 
transferring marginal units of resources from one use or occupation to 
another'. Again'The best distribution of resources is that in which 
the marginal social utility in each use is tbe same.* Practically, the 
deduction that can be drawn from inis, is not far fruui the deduction 
that baa been drawn from Pigou's proposition. Now lei us refer to 
Mr. Cram's book on Rudimentary Mathohiatics. In pages 131 dp 132, it 
has been established that a firm must combine the factors in such a 
way that the ratio of their marginal productivity equals the ratio of 
their ftfices. 

It is expressed thus; 
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uw tbe merpnel prodoetintie* of tbe fecton, c sod y sod p» sod pp 
see the prices of tbe fsetors. If p be tbe price of the poddci ot tbe 
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firm, tHspPQsing « being the quantity of the prodnot and 

fr the net gain of the firm we find 

The individual firm likes to make it maximum. For thisi equating to 
zero, the first partial derivative of n with res[»eci to one of the factors 
say Xf we get 


s* “IT' 


^pxssQ 


ond is eqmt to in ike earlier equation No (i) 

ox oy 

The wage rale (p^) therefore will be equal to the marginal produc¬ 
tivity of labour—times the price of the product. Similarly, the 
value of another agent (p^) will be equal to the marginal productivity 
of say, capital, limeK the price of the product. 

The proposition cnuudaled can, however, bo contested if we pin 
ou reHOurcen and not on the individual firm. Thus an authority in 
charge of resources of all typos may find it to its advantage to utilise 
the resources in such a way that tlie result bespeaks of the best combi¬ 
nation. Stigler's analysis has proved that the law of variable propor¬ 
tions applies not only to the case of land, labour, and capital but atst> 
to organisation, i.e., to say after a certain time if the firm goes oo 
increasing it becomes difficult on the part of the organisation to go on 
managing it and decreasing returns ensue : now the authority may find 
it to its best advantage to divert the resources to some other firm and 
produce some other product. It is undoubtedly true here too, that 
tlie resources should be utilised in both the cases in such a way that 
the values of the marginal net products would be the same in every 
case. The |)oiut to note here is that the authority coocerned, likes to 
take advantage of tharesoua^es in such a way that the firms are alwayin 
inlra-marginal and that the marginal net products are such that they 
are greater than in the case of the firms which have to push tbeir 
production up to the margin where the value of a factor is equal to 
its marginal productivity times the prices of the respective prodocis. 
Thus the net gain (s) which the authority likes to maximise would be 

+ .»Qd so forth applicable with 

reapect to as many products as it can resort to* If this is eqoated to 
aeio, the first partial derivative of s with respect to say one of the 
faotors say x, will yield*- 
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kitow p>-—* pM^ (»uppo»©) if ilio individual firoiv had wockod 
inde|)cndently of em*h othi^rj — V Jf 

"Pi /' {>fi + /• P^~P* plua aomeihing moro ftud ia otiuai io 

6X 

+ P.v]. 'i'ho mlditional adjunct 

iQuat be somoUiiag positive because it will be equal to 

If wo coutiauo lo believe in the equntiou we alar will 

Pa Ph ptf 

be in a positiuti to deduce tbui liie value of (/*<) bciug now greater, 
its corresponding iiiurginul productivity being proportional will alio 
be greater than wbat wo would have if we were to push the 
supply up to the margin of an individual firm. The profKiaition ia not 
tbeorelical bui is likely to he proved to (he hilt in the real world. The 
nearest approach would be the case of a vertical combination and more 
appropriately of a inanagiiig agency ayatein. From what we know 
from ChaiLiberlin's researches this condition may aa well be consistent 
with perfect cuinpetitiou. The pio|>usitioD holds good very definitely 
when we believe that the law of variable proportions applies very well 
to the case of un organisation relative to an individual firm. *'The 
growing difficulty of co-ordination and deciBion-making eventually 
stops the growth of every firm.” Consequently, if the growth of * 
particular market, t.e., the individual firm relating to a single product 
had ool been the cause for ioduceiiieoi for pushing production to 
the margin, it would have been found more conducive to stop workii^ 
on a single product after a certain time (c/, Bouldtng*—EooDOCotc 
Analysis, p, 678). We must not confound the issue with the question 
of tbe individual firm. It has been held by many and with cogency 
that the intra-marginal firm gets something in the wa) of rent io hiati-* 
iutional advantage. Everybody will agree that even under perfect 
competition an individual firm in equilibrium may earn more than 
normal profits (c/.—JBobinson, p. 96). Samueieon has also said in 
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bit * FoofldtlioDs of Econooiic Aoaiyttt, pp, 8647) tfaM in the tmi 
world net reveoae it not zexo for all firmt vm it it toodiog towgrdt 
zero. My contention, however, ie that it is not necessary for a firm 
in perfect competition to get into eqailibriam and to posh its ptodoc- 
tioD up to the margin. If the intra-marginal firm is producing a 
laroduct in such a way that resources can be shifted to other*product 
producing firms tnaxiiiiUiu gain could be reached otherwise. Of 
course it is presumed, the same auibonty is in charge of disposing of 
the resources. We thus deduce (bat National Income will be 
tnaximuTu not necessarily when tlie values of marginal net products of 
the resources are the same in all uses. We must, however, remember 

that prices of resources as well products will be determined at the 

« 

margin in equilibrium under {lerfecl competition but the equilibrium 
and the margin will be determined more with the help of the marginal 
firm which we get, from the concept of the exienaive margin. It 
may be, fioiu what we have known, this firm will be the firm of the 
* liepresentuiive tyiie '. Needless to say, our proposition is all the 
more truK in curies of itiiperfect co(n(K)tttion, In this connection, we 
have a |>oiiit to note. If there be decreasing returns it is prcKtiined 
(hat ordinarily as I^liirshivll has suggested the ainouiu produced under 
a monopoly is ulwuvs less and itH price tu the couriumer always higher 
than if there were no inono[ioly. 'J'he conclusion is that national 
dividend will be less in the case of u monopoly than under perfect 
competition; 1 behove, if we fitick to our proposiiioo that we siiould 
pin iuoro on resources than on the individual firm wc may have to 
revise this conclusion (Marshairs). The net monopoly revenue (i.e., 
the net gain) is greater than the producer's suitdiis under competitive 
conditions. If then tlie monopolist can utilise the resouices that 
would have been spent under competitive conditions in other channela 
the total product in terms of value would be greater. If we pin 
more on national income which signifies value than on a junker heap 
of heterogeneous products which may go by the name of national 
dividend, we find the result would be in keeping with the proposition 
already established (by u&).' It is, however, difficult (o say, if it would 
be more conducive to society than what would be produced by more 


^ Tlw biliocs of tha nsonroes if uUliood is uUnr ehaaiMli wookl bs easaiai, if 
Mtnfcd ia • firiD uader compotitiw ccoditioDt si least wbat tb«| wonld ram ia ilw 
iMuaur under question sod neither tbs Dist|iiiet ptodneUfUjr nor iba tolal erodaol for 
ibe miliar cl tbal ocald be rspacisd to be levs, rot cisrifieailoa. tbe formals reudtaa ie a 
moaoiaiy a^ eunoaisted by Essihsta m Intrcdoo’ion to Koooomie Aaatysismay be 
ootad here. 
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thuk oM monopoly firm utUidog tho tMinuOM bowiii*. Imio Ibo 
prioM of tb« prodoctiTe sorrioee «kr« not ptopcHtionftl to Uurir 
tiTO morgiosl prodnetmty ; conaeqaenUy even if there be moi« t h ^ p 
one firm to work the reeoorcee under one parent organiwtion it will 
not be poeaible to deduce or prove that the product of one firm wil] 
be a'function in any way of the product of another (c/. formula 
already eatabiished comparing at the aaine time Btigler’s formula 
regarding the value of a productive service under a monopoly, ots., 

P.n+ 1»/MPP.»P»(1 + l//*6)/(MPP*), 

Consequently, neither it is possible to estimate if the total return* 
would be greater or less than what would be produced under mono¬ 
poly conditions by more titan one firm. So far as prices of the 
productive services are concerned it is patent that the prices of the 
productive services (or resources for the matter of that) are not 
proportional to their respective marginal productivity and they are 
likely to be less than those under competitive conditions if elasticity 
of demand of the product is more than unity for we know that price 
of the product * 

(marginal cost) x e 

where ' e is the elasticity uf deuiaiui of the product and we know 
from Stigler's Theory of Price (i>.25i) that Marginal costof the product 


where pi is the price ot (lie productive scjvice. Thciefore pikie of the 
product 


'^\ r,/l Vf-I/ ' ex(l-fl/,i) 


wbftie a refer* to 9 U 4 iitiij *01(11 l<x) iUodii for Ibe price end for the loUt cost of 
produciog X unit*. 

Price»Merfriuat cMtx 

x.fOt) e-l 

InftooGiiOQctinD. might refer to whet he tiyt io refmaee to Iroperfeot Competi- 
tion« whioS i* mcie or Itm epplicebW ptobeblr to oon«ider*tjon of Perfeet Compeiitloti 
ftleo. Tb* reword earoed by oniU of feefor cenoot greeter than tbeie mom doiU might 
espeel to eem elecwbeie. If fector* *re heiog peid mote theo fbep coold etm ^oew^te 
now ftnna will bo oot np end Ibo domood for tbo prodWu of oil exintiog Armo will dormoe 
00 eoiloiDero will trooofor to tbo oow-oomer/' It will bo oppereoltluit oor eontontion le 
tboroogbly diffeteat and then would bo do difficoHf for o prrdoctiTo oervioo aoniiDg 
BOfl O* tea wbat il would eom in ibo margin ibo osoooo being tMlnmonnt to wboi aoald 
bo calM font or non-ooei oailof ao SUgler wootd boto it; in ihio oooo it would b* oot 
onaan^ bol mnrmitinr with otmotnial fttitopoaltkm. 

Voadloaa te my. In caooo of la e i ao il t ig BoAnroo, at Samnolton bao aaid (p. 
foindalkaa of Becaemie Analyrio}-**' Competition ot on ompirieol pbonomonon bmoko 
govs*" Tbo qinotion Ibofifare oan be doAniteiy oolvod in oor foeanr. 
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Unto competitive condittooB we beve leen 

p<*PxMPPf 

According to Siigler (ibid, p. 254) 



IB greater than unity; if elanlirity of demand of the product ia more 
than unity ; pi will always be a function of 

PxMPP, 

and therefore less than this. If, however, elasticity of demand of the 
product is less than unity, tiie result is indeterminate. 

Our conaideraHon of monopoly condition has already forestalled 
the situation under a socialistic government. A socialistic government 
has the inono{K>ly of production it is supposed. If rnaxintum national 
income is to be had, it wjH utilise the resources under different organU 
satioDS or finus in such a way that monopoly revenue (net) of each 
firm producing a particular product will l>e maximum. The values 
of the reBources would not ho proportional to their respective marginal 
productivity in their respeclivo firms : we 8up|X)Ke in this case, 
however, that there is u jirice economy and the values of the respec¬ 
tive resources are dotennined in the same way as under coiu{)etitjvd 
condilions, viz., that in the timrginul firm the demand price of a 
productive service is eijual to its marginal <‘ost in equilibrium. The 
corollary of the propositions is that values of the marginal net products 
of the resources in all uses would not bo the same. Blodgett alao 
appears to say in his “ Comparative Economics Systems '* that costing 
and pricing may be possible in the absence of genuine markets for 
the agents. But there are ordinarily difficulties, for a socialistic 
government being the owner of capital and having sole freedom in 
enterprise (there being thus absence of free competition^, is not likely 
to push the utilisation of capital or land, etc., to the margin. More¬ 
over, here a government of a democratic type might be inclined 
towards having greatest acoount of total benefit as interpreted by 
Marshall and therefore would assess consumer's surplas not only at its 
face value (if not at a premium) but would expect it to be very great. 
Blodgett believes that the application of the Law of Lfong Run 
Competitive Price is iK>t likely to be fruitful in a socialistic state. 
If, however, as we have suggested, pricing and costing here also are 
possible, maximum national income would be obtained under ooadi- 
tions of monopoly and there would be no room as we suggested for 
values of marginal net {ux>ducts of reshurces to be the same in all uses. 
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This 3itcoQr«6 in not absolutely theoretieel but in my opinion is 
of prseticsl use. It is often found that in i|ie same oonntry labonrers 
of tbe same grade are paid different wages in different industries if 
not indifferent firms as well. The explanation is what Marshal] 
calls general efficiency. This may he baaed on nerves, trniuing* 
general strength and paychologioal buoyancy. Oonaeqaeutiy, if 
salaries and wages differ in different indn^^tries or firms for the maltor 
of »hat, the presumption would he there is difference of this general 
efficiency. Under economic freedom. Marshall opines there would be 
a tendency t-o equality of efficiency earnings in the same district. 
The difference, however, may mostly he due to the structure of the 
individual firm with the available resources in the background for 
being utilised, without being pushed to the margin, as we have tried 
to prove before this. If we find the Tatas or a firm ABO for the 
matter of that, paying more in wages to labourera it is not always 
fully true in my opinion, to say that the general efficiency of the 
workers in the above-noted senne is greater than that in any other 
firm. Similar is the c<iu3ideration with regard to comparative estimate 
of efficiency of the worker in Western Tountries with that of his 
prototype in the Eastern. 

If we have been able f<i eHtablish the proposition, this is of far- 
n»a<'hing consequence. When \vo speak of the transfer cost of ii 
particular productive service ('ertnin assumptions am made, (.'aim- 
cross has spoken of ii as the cost of detaining reaourceH which is equal 
to the value of these resource.*^ for other purposes plun the cost of 
transferring them from their existing employment to the most attrac¬ 
tive alternative employraeut. Htigler has said that the cost of a 
productive service X, in the prcj<luctioD of A is equal to the value of 

the marginal product of X in its other uwr B, <’. He has also 

said that in competitive equilibrium the allocation of productive 
services is ideal and no unit of a productive service could produce more 
if transferred to another firm or to another industry. This is there¬ 
fore not far from what we have spoken of efficiency earnings as 
propounded by Marshall. Only difference appears to be that here 
•tress has been laid on the value of tbe marginal productivity of a 
factor in a way similar to what was probably done by Wieser and 
probably Heimann has rightly objected to this in bis History of 
Economic doctrines (p. 191) on grounds similar to what can be 
objected to, by any other path-finder. When we try to define cost 
by saying that it is value of some other thing we are begging ttte 
question because the value of tbe other thing is determined not itoply 
e^iSMP—ui 
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by msrguial otiliiy of defittod prioo ftlono but by the gttnorol rrfttlioo 
of deound |»ioe and oopply price or ooei. Howerer, even if we ignore 
theee niceties we ere in a position now to say that even in competitive 
eqnilibriam it is not necessary that the value of a prodnotive service 
should be the same in all other firms or industries. In my opinion, 
we have thorouglily proved that for maximum national inoome in¬ 
equality rather than equality would be conducive and belpfol. This 
is true not only in a capitalistic society but alK> in a socialistic society 
with a price economy. This may be necessary to be interfered with, 
for other reasons which we have already alluded to, and that is the 
maximum total benefit to society. Beveridge in his book regarding 
Full ISmployment has tried to prove that while inequality in society 
may be more condacive to capital formatiou, equitable distribution of 
wealth in the ordinary sense of the term and what Beveridge aimed 
at, may he more conducive to social welfare because in the former 
case boom and consequential crisis may he more common, leading 
to greater detriment to economic welfare. While in a society in¬ 
equality is often of greater interestj it itself contains germs for creation 
of eqiKihtv. ISxtreines are nowhere useful and we must believe that 
economic iavv>i should not be on par witli physical laws. While 
cconoiuit' Irt'cdoiu and coiupatitiou baaed on self-interest aud economic 
sense <*annot be ignored, co-ijperation based on social sense, if not 
ethical, is no less important. 


RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE ON INDIA 

Klaits Fischbr, Dr. Phil., 

Vntrtr4itjf o/ 


The fir^t of February, 1058, the Calcutta Natioual Library 
(former Imperial Library) was formally opened to the public. The 
National Library of a (M^untry has, besides others, two main tasks: 
to collect the literature of its own country, and to collfcl books issued 
in fckreign languages dealing with its culture. Many research workers 
of the world have contributed to the knowledge about Indians past 
and preaent, regarding her history, religion, raythologv, philosophy, art, 
geography, social life, etc. AH these earlier publications are expected 
to be found among the treasures of a National Library. And indeed, 
tbe exhibition of out.Htanding books on India, available in the Calcutta 
National Library, dcniunslrateft that Indian [)COple arc provided with 
all important aourcc lK>oka on the subcontinent. 

fiut, in contrast to other civilizationa like lliose of ancient Egypt, 
Babylon or Crete, India's history is not yet closed; it is, on tho other 
band, just starting a new and most important epoch. Scholars of 
all countries have studied the days of the struggle for freedom, the 
partition and tbe establisiiment of the Itepublic of India. Their 
books deal with world politics, iateruational affairs, economic or 
such other problems that are urgent in pobi-war Europe, as the social 
condition of the refugees. It is tlie purpose of tbe Natioual Library 
to acquire also those recent and current publications. 

In the next few weeks a selection of newly published (tennaii 
books oo India and Indian Nationals will be ordered by the Calcutta 
National Library. When tbe writer of this article was about to 
leave for India last September, be studied old and new international 
literature on Asian culture. He found that Germuiiy was still con- 
iumtog bar tradition of deabog with lodiati probluins. When he 
cama to Calcotta, be was asked by tbe Accession itoparimetit of 
the National Library (and by that of the University Library, too) 
to snggeai some recent German books on India. He showed them 
soma outaianding examples brought by him from Germany, and 
OMipilad for them a foliar liat of inch important poblicationa. Books 

of this kind are now being aoqmiad by the two institotioiw, ais^ 
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to his toggertiooi. Id the following pigtiia sbert review u b^g given 
of ftocb works in German language issued in Austria, Germany 
and Switzerland. One oaght to extend such a survey to books in 
Engli^, French, Italian or Rassian language. For the moment 
we shall restrict onrselves to sacb bibliographical notes in German 
language with an emphasiH on the fact that Germany contributed 
the largest number of books on both ancient and modern India. It 
is well known that the subject of *'lDdology*’' was created at the 
German University of Bonn, in the beginning of the la.^t century 
when historio research was started everywhere. Oriental liit^uistics, 
comparative philology and studies in folklore made accesMbte the 
treasures of the Near and Far East to the Western public; famous 
German scholars like Schlcgel, Humboldt^ ^opp* Ku/tn, Deussin, 
MUller and others are the fathers of Indology. In the next genera¬ 
tions men like Alsdorf, Diez, Geiger, Glasenapp, Griinivedel, Hoffmann, 
Kirfel, Nobel, Schrader, Spies, Waldschmidt, Wintemitz, Zimmer 
and others were publishing front-rank results of special studies. 
We find those l>ook8 in the exhibition, in the bibliography and the 
(‘aialogues uf the National Library, and a selection of them in the 
University Library, too. Now, after 1917, German echolare are 
continuing their researches in all these subjects. They are also 
bringing out social and pliiloMiphical treatises on India and her 
relations to the modern world. 

SrKCiAti Books on India 

These are books tienling with India as a whole including lier 
geography, anthropology, economics, politics, and cultural life. 

Sfrriff, Eric: ‘'Indien.** Zurich 1948.—Tlie author is a wtdU 
known reporter of the Swiss newspaper *'Zurichor Neue Zeitung.** 
He has spent his life on travel, and he is especially interested m 
Asian affairs. In India he lived lo see the days of the partition 
in 1947, and ho re^wrted regularly to his newspaper from which 
all peoples of central Europe got their Arst iuformation about new 
India. The German and other Euzopean peoples were suffering 
hard from the war times; they had faced riots and dangers as never 
before; they had hunger and scarcity. But still they were interested 
in India's destiuy—iu which they found so much equal to 
their own. The editor published the collected essays covering the 
times from August, 1947 to August, 1946. The nations of Western 
Europe learnt for the Arst time something about free India from 
this small book. 
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Glasetiapp, Helamtk: yno : “Die indiKfaiB'Walt ait Enchaindog 
uad alt Erlebnis." Badeo<Baden, 1948.— The author it ao 
Eofopean citiaen, too, who hat detoled hit whole life to India. 
His books on Indian litorature, on Buddhism, on Jainism and 
many other Indian subjects are available in all libraries of India. 
In this book be resumes bitrstudies about the essence of Indian life. 
Famous is the Oerman indoloj>i8t Max Milller's pamphlet in English 
"India and What She Can Teacli I's." This question is repeated by 
glasenapp for our century : and he finds the answer that the Indian 
mind of tolerance, sincerity, peacefulness, unpretentioutness and 
humanism is still alive and would bo the l>est basis for the futare 

of our restless world. 

% 

Oswald: “Ala Malor in Indieu.” IIaiul)ur^;, 1919.-—This 
painter left Munich in the thirtica and diaembarkod at Ceylon, and 
travelled through the whole o( India aecing her with tho eyea of an 
artmt. We find interesting chapters on tlm education in the Scboola 
for .\rt> and Crafts and on Ids contact witli conteiiiporary Indian 
painters 'J'his h<x)k. ilinstraied l>y drawings and paintings of the 
iiutlior hinisell, reminds us of the fact that inatu lOuropoan and 
spet'ially German artists were very much impresBed by their Indian 
travel. Carl lloftn , the Cliairruau of the German Aitiat's Club, 
calls bis stay in India a time full of experiencds; Malura also owea 
much iq India for his self-development. 

IVeni:, Heinrich: “Weltinacht Indien.*' Nhriiberg, 1951.—We 
learn that India is no longer the coniiuy of luiracleH and roman* 
ticism, but is taking part in modern world politics. A aurvoy of tha 
history of India fioni the prehistoric ages to the present time ia 
given first. Gn this background contemporary trends in sociology, 
economics and international agair.s are described. Peoples under¬ 
standing tbe German language get in one of the iriost important 
chapters for the first tune a represcutauon of Nehru. A lot of good 
photographs makes this publication a valuable reference book for 
all Indian affairs both historical and recent ones. 

Tiehy, Herbert: *'Die WandJung des /.lotos. Ein Indien- 
beriebt." Wien, 1951.—This l>ook is not only a traveller's account 
but also an attempt to perceive India as an unity—in spite of the 
multiplicity of her appearances. The author haa crossed the world 
several times and written instructive books on Rome, Tibet and South 
Asia. Now after World War II he has returned to India and ia 
comparing tbe country be knew once with the Indian Republic of 1961. 
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He describes rnod^ developments in irrigitiOD* industry, sgrfeoltore, 
education, administration and science as well as the great traditioas 
of Indian culture in art, phiJosophy and religion, that still continue. 

Bifcher, Bolf: ''Hurisa. Das Volk, das keine Krankbeit kennt/* 
Bern uod Stuttgart', ed. 1962.—A physician has met in the Himalayas 
a people living in a suiali number in the valleyH. He watt astonished 
to bee the beailb of men and women who stand heat and cold, who 
walk long distances, and who can live long almost without food. 
As a doctor be has studied the Uunaa, and he found that there are 
two reasoUK for their extraordinary strength. The first is the bard 
training which the young people get, and the second, the peaceful 
spirit and the inner equipment of kindneKb and gaiety ;—the forces 
of the soul accord in this way with tlie bodily construction. 

GtUfcld, Alexander; “Die Wirtrtchaftsstruktor der Indiachen 
Union/' tlaniburg, 19V2, —The econoiuic sources of the country are 
reviewed according to the geograplucal tiistribution. Comparisons 
are made between imluKtriul planning of Western countries in post¬ 
war time and the Indian FiVt? Year IMan. PosBibilities of interna¬ 
tional industrial co^operations scherr»Ov«4 are suggested. 

Siechc Hans: “Indion. Hharut and rakistau." Berlin 
1052.—Tim author is a merchant who has M*eu all paits of India. 
He discusses the problem how the cultural heritage still marks the 
features of several Indian luiKlscaf)es, how ancient traditions are 
adapted to recent changes, (icographirally, we get to know the whole 
subcontinent, from Norlli to South, in its similar foundations and 
various developments. Maps and siatislival tables provide the reader 
with the facts necessary to uuderstaud the typical Indian problems of 
today. 


Books on Pkominbnt Indian Nationals 


The life of a country ts reflected in the way of leading |)eraonali- 
ties. Indian civilization has elicited many German books on particular 
poets, artists, philosophers, and saints ; today modem namea like 
those of Bose. Qandbi, Nehru are appearing besides the ancient ones 
of.Asoka, Aurobindo, Buddha, Kalidasa, Tagore, Valmiki. Becent 
publications are devoted to historical personalities as well as to 
leaders of tlie present time ; for example, we quote books on Buddha 
and Gandkt. 

Every European nation is studyingjhe doctrines of tbe Buddha 
again. Specially alter great commotiona caused by wars manldiid is 
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facing th« <munion of r^ioae b^amov and returoing to aouraaa 
of (toedom and peace, ao that we find in ibe ver^ laet jrmni a large 
Baoddba literature. Kurt SehmuU: “Buddha* Lehre. Bine 
Einfftbruag.*’ Kreurlin^en, 1947.—Kurt Schmidt : “Boddhi»ti«ehe 
Heilige.** Koostanz, 1947.—“Dio Weisheit des Buddha.” (ledielite 
and Oberlieferung der frilhen Buddha^omeindo. Herauigogeben 
V. F. Koni. Zurich, 19t8—Ma.x Ijadner: “(lotatuo Buddha. Sein 
WerdeQ, aeioe Lehre, seine Goinoindo, dargostellt an Hand des PaH> 
EanonB. Ztirich, 1048.—Helmuth v. Olasennpp: **B(iddha. Godohi^ 
cbt© und Legeode.** Zftrich, 1950.—‘'Riiddha, Aufgenommda durcb 
beaondere Beg^buog eines dazu Berufenen." '2. Atifl. Vomperberg, 
1951. 

a 

But modern India beraelf waH and ia Ktill facing ©xt iting ©jxicht. 
(terman readers are eager to learn liow to gain political resulU and to 
keep one's aoul—tlie outstanding personality serves as model. Tbe 
titles of the l>ookH show that the Mah.itma is C4)Dsid6red from any 
{) 0 ]nl of actual life. Qi'inther i^tnirzkov'shi: "(landhi und das 
moderne Iridien. Dor Mahatma als typisrher Verireter dstlioher 
GeiHtigkeit/* Kassel, 1918.—\Vrrn<'r /iimnirtmnun : "Mohatina 
Gandhi, sein ijebcn und som Work .Heim? Ijelire ftir uns alle/* 
Miincben, 1948.—(luslav Mrtisrhing : “Mahatma Gandhi." Keveiaer, 
1940.—Walter Mnas : ‘'Mahatma Gandlii. Seiri ljel)<*n und Work." 
Berlin, 1949.—Gotthilf iichevln*!: "Mahalnia Gandhi. Dobcu nnd 
Werk". Stuttgart, 1949.—Wilhelm KiiiiJ ;W«ft/mijrtn: “Mahatma 
Gandhi. Der Mann, aein Werk tind seine Wirkung. Eine ITnter- 
suchang zur Ileligioussoziologie und poliiiM'heu Etfaik." T&bingeo, 
1950. 

Books on Asian PnoniiBUS 

There is a number of books dealing with the whole of Asia and 
especially the roll that India plays in the evolution of this continent. 
It may be important for Asian priliticians, cultural leaders or research 
workers to get to know tfie oi>inions of foreign peoples about the 
onrrent affairs of their countries. A book informing European readm 
of German language about contemporary trends in tbe Far East is 
that of Arved Sehuiiz: “Der Erdteil Asien.** Stuttgart, 1950. 
Hutorical aketchesp statistical tables, actual photographs and descrtp- 
tiona baaed on profound experience give a ootuplele survey on Aaia 
obaerved by a German. 

Basidea acientiffc reaeaychea on Indian Topics German frienda of 
India ex^^Ma their views on tbe philosophy of India no speoud 
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cbattttoter* I Weil kDOwa in the whole world end eTitlel^ ill men; 
lodien libreries, too/ U a book from the beginning, Oi^centurj; 
Hermann Graf Eeyeerling ''Beisetagebacb einea Philosofrittra*" This 
pbilotfopher travelled roand the whole world and reported wKat be bad 
Been; be was deeply impressed by Indian mind and be devoted a major 
part of his travel account to its delineation and exposition. In a quite 
similar way a Geitnao writer of our days is dealing with Eastern spirit 
and its valiable influence on ideas of Wesiem thinkers. Hana-Hasso v. 
Veltheim^Ostrau ^Tagebbcber aus Asien". Koln 1952, 2 volumes, 
resumes experiences of many years. It may be interesting for 
Indian readers to learn how their ancient and recent civilization 
in reflected in Western philosophy, and is understood as a message of 
goodwill. India is famous for tolerating all kinds of confessions and 
opinions. During the 19lh conttiry the influence of the Christendom 
was very strong ; nowadays after the end of the colonialism in China, 
India and Indonesia the missionaries render ai-coiint of what Chris¬ 
tianity bus contributed to the evolution of Asia and what the Chris¬ 
tians of the Occident, could learn from the East, Konrad Orosunann 
(Glucklichc Hcidcn ? 19-17;. Priw) Mcizor (Tlipoiogisclie Bcgeg- 

nungen mil Indicn, lOlS; Imlische Weisbeit nnd christliohe Kr- 
kenntnis, I94P : ('hrintiiK und die indi-idicn Erlosungswege. 1910» 
!ii»d Ernst Ren/. (Indischc Einflussc anf dc' friilichii^tlichc Theologie, 


1951) treat the problem from several |X)int8 of view. India stands 
usually in the centre of the studies, as it \> the case, too, in the books 
of the missionary Thoma.*» Ohm : " Asiens Krilik aiu abeudlaDdischen 
Christentum,'* Munohen 1948, and “ Das Christentum im neuen 
Indien," St. Ottilien. 1949. The writer ix)int8 0 ut that the behaviour 
of the Christians has elicited much criticism ; that an Asian cannot 
understand the Western intolerance ; that Christianity should have 
to improve her practice in daily life in order to remain effective both 
in West and East. Specially interesting is besides other one chapter 
on the n)iB8ionary art which is reproached with having spoilt the 
taste of the .4sian people by the European mass production of the 
19th century. 


Rxobnt Rosbaroh Wore includiko Indu 


Further we And German periodicals and newspapers full of arti¬ 
cles dealing with India ; we have German traoslationsof Indian authors 
and many other publications devoted to Indian stndies like titles of 
serial publications issued at the Hamburger Seminar fflr Kultor und 
Gesehichle Indians: Alt~and neqindisehe Studien/* We sbail 
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MStdot oxmeives to mention two book* of importMt hittprted retoMfdi 

^ » 

oorerisg world oaltttre and including imporiant ohaptors on India* 

Lndolfv. VtUkeim^Lotium: KInine Weltgesebxchto des 
Bohen Wohnhauaes.'*—Heidelberg 1952. Here we find a aurvey en 
the history of the house from the prebistorio ages to the middle ages ; 
the Deal two Toiumes are to coutinne the subject up to the present 
time. Qne of the fint examples of a city in the modern aense of 
the word is, as is well known, to bo found in the Indus OiviluEation. 
So pictures of a house of Mohenjo Daro are given in the beginning 
of the book. In the second volume is to be included a Moghul house 
from Northern India I and the last chapter of the whole publication 
will bo illustrated by a modern house of an Indian town after 1947. 

Helmutb V. Gfa»enapp; "Die fuof grobsen Religiooen/' Kdln 
1951-62, 2 volumes. On Asia's soil sprouted all important religions 
of iminkind such as Hindnism. Buddhism, Cbriatendorn, Konfu- 
zianisin, Islam : and minor ones, too, like ParRisin and Jainism. 
This fact is pointed out in the two volumes of Qlaaenapp who tries 
to compare the ocminoii and difTcronl features of the rcligionaof 
mankind, and gives iuteroMing notes and sources bow one religion ia 
judging the other. 

INCITBMKNT TO KKAUN FOKRION IjANOUAOKB 

Books issued in forei^'ii languages on familiar Indian subjects 
might be an useful help to tliose that wish to get an idea of the idiom 
of a language which they are just learning. By the interesting article 
of Dr. Raragopai Biswas “ fierman Language and Ifow to pick it 
up quickly ” (Calcutta lievietr, 119, I9.>l, No. I, April) we learn that 
such publications provide the student with valuable facilities. The 
author reports bow he got a copy of " Die Kara wane " that contained 
a go^' I many interesting folktales of tbe East. This litoratora added 
greatto a stock of words and helfied one to some extent to observe 
the arrangement of words in simple German sentences. As we were 
already suggesting there are to be found books on India in all 
languages ; after the partition publications have been issned in Prance 
(Alexandra David*Neel), Russia (Olga Tsehetsebetkina), Italy (Fabio 
Merzari) or Danmark (Christian Beoedikt lieventlow). Readers of 
‘soch books may get the best possibility of polishing up their know¬ 
ledge in foreign languages which now are considered tp be important 
topics of post-graduate studies. One can find a convenient access to 
foreign original literature by having qnotated it in original text and 
io~iS3<r-ui 
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in • good traiulation within one artic?ef aa Bajknmar Mokherji i« 
doing in cootribation GHe in His Ij'imnxM^Itite ** (Oaloutla 
Jievieir, Jvae, 1 ^ 1 ). 


Imu iH Gbbman FionoN 

Germany has not only studied Indian biatory and philology* but 
has always loved the Indian people. Bo besides research work we 
witness philosophers, artists and especially poets inspired by 
Indian life. In former times the Upanishads influenced to a great 
extent the philosophy of Schopenhauer ; Ooetbe wrote bis poems 
Der Qott und die Bajadere " and ** Paris *' ; Rflckert's translations 
of Indian verses are available in any important rndian library. This 
tradition slfll lastw; Waldeinar Bonseis* " Indienfahrt ’* passed through 
new editions only after two years since its first publication during 
iWorld War I; reference may also be made to Emil Miiller’s poems 
in "Indien, Drei Kreise,’* Bern 1U48, To close our short selection 
of recent Oernian books on India, dealing with the country from the 
point of Iravellrrs* account or research woik, we shall review the 
work of the poet Hermann Hesie who is deeply influenced by India. 
It may be noticed that the Calcutta t'uiversity Library und the 
National Library possess some of his works in English translation, 
and that (he National Library is just acquiring his complete works 
published in Germany on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 

Hesi-e (born in 1877 in Calw in WQrttoinberg, now living in 
Switzerland) is a cosmopolitan by oiigin and education. One of the 
outstanding representatives of contemporary European fiction he felt 
always and feels still attracted by Eastern mind. His anceatora 
came from the Baltic countries and Switzerland ; both his father and 
grandfather had worked as Protestant missionaries in India. From 
his early childhood Hesse had absorbed two spiritual worlds* Swabian 
romanticism and Indian mysticism. Aspiring after the aim of 
humanism I peace, freedom, justice and all inner values of mankind, 
he seeks and finds truth in those two sources. In 1911 he embarked 
on a journey to India, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. East and 
West are reconciled in bis art—European problems being solved by 
Asian wisdom, Indian subjects being reflected in German langnage. 
All his life-work is influenced by Eastern imagination; more and 
more, as the shadows of old age close in on biro, be seeks bis peace 
of mind in the wisdom of foreign coontries. Yet tfie Indian or 
Chinese imagery he likes to employ in^eotne of his later books is in 
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feet only ft new goase in wkiob be dolbes hie old problems. Works 
ftetoftlly lodifto ftre Ibe folk>wmg ; ''Aos lodien/* 1913. l%eae sit 
DOtas from bis joomey to Indm, Hesse is feeing' Imr the first ^e 
ccmiraet between the joy of life and Fenonctstion. Consequenllyi be 
is engaged to devote himself to the course of life of Buddhft. 
*'Siddhertbe/* 193*2. A splendid story full of tranquil harmony is 
that of the Brahmen priest's son who moves through the various 
stages of life and ends as an ascetic listeniog to the timeless voice of 
ibe river—he is yet another incarnation of Hesse's untiring quest. 

Morgenlandfsbrt/* 1933. This is an imaginative report abonk a 
company of scholars attracted by Eastern wisdom. The poet sets 
out once more on a journey to the East, but it is an imaginary 
journey, carried out in the mind only. He feels himself a member of 
an invisible cointnnnity travelling in Oriental countries. During 
World War II Hesse published the " G/asperlenrp tel/* the Ofaks- 
pearlsgame, in English translation of 1949 ** Magister ludt/' It is 
one of the most discussed books of {K)8t-war time eBpecially fascinating 
by the idea of creating a spiritual community of men reconciling in 
themselves Eastern and Western mind. Bcholars are living in a 
pedagogical province which is half a monastic order of ancient Chris¬ 
tian times and half an hermitage, an airama of Indian ascetics devoted 
to Yogi exercises. Their life is based on eternal truths like music, 
mathematics, quotations out of European philosophers as well as out 
of the Upanisbads. One chapter of the book is called: ** Indiicher 
Lebenshuf.** This is (ho story of the son of an Indian prince named 
Dasa who is preaching the transitoriness of all things. Through him 
European scholars learn about Mftya and the unity of ail beings; so 
the novel reflects Indian studies of German linguists, philosophers 
and archaeologists reminding us of Hesse's grandfather who was a 
famous indologiht himself. Hesse demonstrates that science and 
wisdom are possible still today when ^ast and West become an unity* 



Round the World 


Thlfd Fom— 


For tome >enr6 past there has been from time to t ime a telk in cortnin 
circles that in botwoen the two forces represented b}' the U.8.S.B and the 
U.8.A. a third force should be created in the world to maintain a batanoe 
between the two and make impossible any violent clash between them* 
In this regard the name of Rritain has been mentioned more (ban once. 
Of coursct it is underHtood flrat Hritnin by hmolf* cannot constiliitv this 
third force. Rut in co-operation with the Dominions and some other 
countries this achiovornent may lie posHible* Kecentiy the former itritish 
Minister of Health. Mr. Anoiirin Hevani who is at present on font m India 
made n npoech before a largo grttht'rln^; of University students at Delhi. 
In course of this speech he referred to the (|ue*ition of buildin;; up a third 
force and etnpbnsised its need in the ptc^^ont contest of world affairs. 
Evidently lie wanted that linlia should co-^pi r.att* with and hr ct-mc a part 
of this third force 


The Prime Minister. Pandit N'fhrti. d*'nlt with iliift question td some 
length tn bis speech on the President's address in tlie ('ouncil of Slates. 
Ho pointed out there in unambiguous terms that ho far ns the (lovciument 
of India was concerned there was no re'^iling from tho position which it had 
already taken up m regard to mternational relations. Ita one object was to 
maintam peace in the world and work for it in every peacefui inaimor. 
The formation of a third iorce us a rival of tho two forces existing already 
in the world today was not, however, included m this category. The Ihimc 
Minister was of the view that tho third force instead of constituting a check 
upon Uie two opposing forces might only aggravate (he possibility of iboir 
clash by stimulating further the spirit of militarism m the world. What 
WAS really wanted was a development of tho spirit of compromise and 
revival of general confidence in tho methods of conciliation. India was 
doing her best in that regard. If. however, she became a member of a 
third group oommilted to violence, her potency as an instrument of 
oonoiliation would be undermined altogether. 


In other words the approach of the Government of India towards the 
present-day international affairs is entirely different from the approach 
of those who want to create a third force. There ia an agreement between 
them only to this extent that they would both refute to be associated either 
with the Soviet bioo or with the American bloc. With this, however, the 
egreemeni ends. The proia^nists of the third force advocate the creation 
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of ft tturd group wUoh would be as miliUurdj prepared att tbe Soviet 

tJak>Q or the U.S.A* and ahould be ready to exeroiee violenee for proven* 
Ung th'd two blooa from violent colUftion. The Government of Indifti 
on the other hand, is committed only to peaceful meesurei for oonciliatiog 
diaputee and removing incentivea to war. It will not resort to any steps 
involving the exercise of violence. 

Modern history of the world does not record any tnstanoo of a third force 
being successful in preventing two mighty powers or groups of powers from 
coming into condict and involving the world therein. During the Napoleonic 
era* powerful statea like Husain were at intervals neutral while Briiain 
and France were continuously at war. It may not be unjusUded if we say 

that Russia under Alexander T was for n t^ine at least a third force. This 

third force was, however, nut nuly ineffective lO muintainiug peaco between 
France and the British Knipire but shortly it sided with Jiriiaia and ranged 
itself in oppositigu to Napoleon. In other words the third force cftftsed to 
exist and became merged in the second force. More than fifty yearn later 
when Franco-Oennan War was on the oHIng, many believed that Britain 
v^'ould constitute a third force and make it impobsihto for Germany and 
France to clash. I he expectation, however, did not coma true. Bismarck 
fought Nopo t^on 111 to a haish. In the fircscnt centurv the United Blftles 
innint'nne<l ncmralny during iho Fu st World VVar for two years and a half 
and (hirro were some Furopcan States wjiirh maintained this neutrality 
throughout the stniggic It might be expected that the U.B.A. and these 
States would together constiluto a tliird force to tnaiulain balance between 
the opposing armed camps in Europe and keep the peace. But nothiog of 
the kind was done. In fact early in 1917 the United States had to side 
with England and France and become a participant in the war. What waa 
again true of the First World War was equally true of the second. In fact 
as it has been stated already when two mighty forces are ranged ogaiiut 
each other, it 18 dilhcull. if not impossible, lor a third force Uj maintain 
the balance. Inevitably sooner or later it sides with either of the blocs. 
8o it seems that talk about a third lorco now rnri> not lead us very far m 
the matter of maintainiDg the peace oi the world. 

British Blftotion Stodlaa— 

For ^omc time pest Nuffield College. Oxford, haa financed syitemaUc 
and CO & fu) ( f gCDvtal elections in Britain. A monograph 

on Briiitb General Election (f 1945 was brought out by Mr. li. B. Mo 
Callum f*cd Mbs Ahbcn Headman. Similarly another monograph on the 
British Geoerikl Election of 1960 baa been brought out i>y Mr, H, G, 
Nicholas, This latter study is also very comprehensive and detailed. 
It it divided into 12 chaptera. At the start the Election Law has ba «9 
briefly stated. But brief, though it m, it gives us sn exeeiJeOt idea of the 
Repreoentation of the Feople Act, 1949 which conaohdaied and modtfift^ 
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pmioo* Parliatneaittry ooactmeQte on the eleekmi qrtfeni* Uader tiue 
Act ibe total membership of the Honae of Cohuikmu has been fb»d at 
625. Bedistribution of seats has also taken place to a oonttdarable estent. 
It it to be noted in ibis connection Uiat although the Act was passed when 
Labour Ministry was in oflSce, it was not intended in any way to improve 
the prospects oi their party in tbe next election. On the contrary it 
rather placed impediznenU in the way of its suGoess. In the United Btates 
whenever such redistribution of seats is taken in hand* it is assumed 
immediately that tbe redistribution will help the party in power. But 
traditions in Britain happen to be different. The Act abolished tbe two 
remaining forms of plural voting, namely the business premises vote and 
the University Graduates' vote. But at tbe same time it provided for 
postal voting in certain circumstances. Apart from those who have to 
reside elsewhere on official business, there are others who may find it 
impossible to attend the polling booth and exercise their franchise. In 
this category ore included those who are either blind or otbei'wise incapa¬ 
citated. Ail these people are now entitled to postal voting. The Con¬ 
solidating Act has further put a ceiling upon the expenditure which a 
candidate will be legitimately eniitlod to make to further bis candidature. 
Expenses, (){ cuurB<», will naturally vary from coabUtuoncy to constituency 
according as it is situatod in a rural area or in a city and according as 
its voters arc 70,000 or 40.fH)O in number. In any event tbe highest 
expenditure allowed is £.103^1, i.c., loss than lls. 15,0(X). If we compare 
these expenses with those incurred in contesting oven a compact city 
constituency in India we feel rather staggered and become very possi- 
mistio about the future of democracy and parliamentary government in 
this country. 

Mr. Nicholas baa devoted nearly 20 pages of his book to tbe study of 
party organisation in the constituencies. This should provide food for 
thinking to the political parties in India. Here in this country during tbe 
intervals of elections contnet- between ibe consUtuencios and the parties 
is Very often nil. In many instances, in fact, parties come into being 
only at the time of election and then disappear like quicksand. In Britain, 
however, permanent organisations for the different parties ore kept up in 
the constituencies and paid agents, who act at tbe time of election as 
election agents of the party candidates, are maintained there on a perma¬ 
nent basis. Their &alary-Bc*ales are fixed. Nor ore these scales in any 
way very mean. 

Candidates who contested the general election on behalf of Gieir 
raspaotive parties in 1950 have come in for detailed attention in the book. 
Facta about their educational antecedents, their polittoai experience, their 
occupation, their age and similar other matters have been collected with 
metioolous care and incorporated in the book. Univeraitj graduates and 
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boys of public schools naiurally figur* rsihcr promloeatty in the UsI 
of CoOsorrsiiTo oandidstes. But tlisj are not absent altogether in Liberal 
OS Labour Ust^ It may be noted in this connect km that Buskin OoHwfS, 
Oxford, srbioh was established for providing intellectual training to those 
worittts of the British Labour party who bad no opportunity of systematie 
education has supplied many trained persons who have l>eon either selected 
as candidates on bel^alf of the Labour parly or acted ns thoir agents* 
Ruskin College still bolds a prominent place in British labour movement. 

Id a separate chapter the mnnifestoH issued and broadcHSts made on 
behalf of the different parties on the eve of or at the time of the elections 
have been studied in detail. In this regard it may he interdsting to quote 
the observations made by fjord Samuel on behutf of the Liberal party. 
He said that—'*FrotY^ Socialism to <\)aservat<am would be out of the 
frying pan iut<j the refrigerator," The activities of the press and the 
opinioDt which they eicprosscd from time to time with regard to the pofioies, 
position and prospects of different party candidates have also been studied 
with considerable care. 

Books of this kind not only help people in undorstanding the elections 
held from time to time but thev help us much more in asscHsing the part 
played by the cie<'tornte. the parties, the candifiutes, the proas and other 
organs of opinion in H rcpretennd've dcinocnicy like that of the U. K. 
They are in fact a highly meritorious contribution to the science of 
government. 

Reform of the House of Lords- 

Like thr ptoxetliiMj cal tlio Jlou^i cd L< i(1h (iIk) has nine lives. Karty 
in the ccnlurv it was tbrraUnod with extinction. But it has survived 
till this day, though shorn of much of its fraincr [>ower and authority. 
There was n time wlicn the I.nlionr party wns (*oinmitted to the principle 
of abolishing this herrditory chamber, liut later on it roviNcd this altitude. 
It discovered that so long as the British Up|)er Hou^e continued to exist 
on the present here<litary basis not only; no attempt could bo made to 
restore to it tbo powers which it had lost under tbo Parliament Act of 
1911 but what was n ore. it might he deprived to a great extent even of 
its preeeot juriidicticn. In fact semetime ago when the Labour party 

was in power, it persuaded tbe Parliament to amend the Act of 1911 end 

reduce thereby the period of auapensory veto given Ut the Houae of liords. 
Now if this chamber was reformed in respect of its comjiosilioD and consti- 
tutios, there was a danger that tbo Conservative party might insist <m 
naioring to that body some of the former powvre of the Upper House. 
Authority and jurisdiction which could be taken away from a hereditary 
chamber in an age of democracy could not necessarily be denied to e body 
more popularly constituted. In view* of this it hat become aoir tlm 
prnidpie of the Labour party to let things remala as they are. 
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Beoe&lly Lord Bitnon, the former Lord Cbanoelkff &Qd Foroign Minii- 
Ut, intrigued very much by the abeenoe of aromen from Uie Hoqm 
of Lordf. He thought that it wae an anaohroniam that while wommi 
might be elected to the House of Comm one, become Cabinet Mmiaterf| 
and heads of the local Councils and preside over Benohaa, it wat an 
aooianly that they would remaio toially excluded from the guitded house. 
He accordingly gave notice of a Private Member's Bti] under which a 
limited number of women would be entitled to become members of the 
House of Tiordi. This action on the part of Lord Simon set the ball 
rolling. Leaders of the Conservative party thought that this was an 
occasion for discussing the future of the House of Loi:ds. Xbe Conser- 
vativuS fis a party have never been reconciled to the reduction of the Upper 
House to a secondary chamber which would imve ni) autbority in financial 
matters and which would excrciso no coordinate authority on any other 
subjocl. As stated above, they, howevur. know that au long us this cham¬ 
ber would continue to be composed mostly of hereditary peers, there 
would be no chance of its being invented with powers which it It ad already 
lost. Consoquently if u second chamber whi(di would be a truly revising 
ebatnber was to up at all in Britain, the Housh of Lords must l>e 

reformed and the cons^titution of the reformed body must bo Settled by 
ngreeiueut with other parties. Accordingly it is understood that the 
Churchill (jovernment invili'd the Liberal and the Labour parties to meet 
the representativoB of the Consi'rv.it’vo party at a ('onfercnco for discussing 
tbo reform of the House of fiords. It is further undi’rstooil that the 
Lal>our party, which, as it has be<*n stated above, docs not liclicve in 
reforming this body, has decided not to respond to the invitation In view 
of this rojcction of the offer of a conference l)y tho fiabour party, it is 
unlikely that the conference w'ill be held and decisions taken for reform¬ 
ing the Upper House of the British Parbament 

It may be jwinted out in this connection that the Hou«('of I^orda 
would have boon very mu(di of an unwieldy and unworkable body but for 
the fact that only about one tenth of tbo members happen as a rule to 
attend. The total mombership today exceeds eight hundred and fifty but 
in average only about mghty attend. A large majority of the rest have 
been aptly dosoribod a* backwoods men. They are members because 
ibetr fathers or grandfathers or great grandfathers were members. They 
have no interest in the House of T^ords and the House has no interest in 
them. When on rare oc'oasions they are whipped up to attend, they find 
themselves in strange uulnmiliar surroundings. From this, however, it is 
not io be assumed that the House of Lords has become a totally useless 
body. In fact it ooniinues to be a very useful adjunct of porhameDtary 
government in England. It is a body in which great experieneer learning 
and wisdom are still conocniraied. lit atmosphere is not very exhilarating 
but it is not unhealthy. 
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Modm Hbtovf of OUm— By Chou Htitng-Kaaag, MttropoUtoa 
Book Go., Ltd. Pp. 167. Prto^ Rs. 6. 

Mr. Gbou Hsiang-Kuacig it o Leoturtr in Hittory in tht UniTortity of 
Delhi and hat written Ihit small book for popularising Chineie history 
among University students in India. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first part ho disousses 
the peculiar features of the Chinese history, provides a hiitoriosl baok* 
ground for better uaderstanding the modern history of China from the 
days of the Opium War and gives a geographical survey to the same end. 
It is a peculiar feature of China that while other anoient empires wUoh 
were at one time oontemporaries of China, e.g., Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria have vanished, the continuity of history of this country has been 
maintained to this day. In this regard the history of China has elose 
affinity to that of India. Another striking feature of the history of China 
which the author mentions is that until recently it was not influenced at 
all by the rest of the world. This statement is. of course, only partiatly 
true. In the Christina era coniact with India was ns intimate as oondl* 
tions of travel iu those remote agog could allow, and Chinese Buddhism 
which infiuenced so much the life of the </binese people was certainly the 
result of external influence so created. 

There ia no authentic history of China before the Chou dynasty which 
was in power from 1J22 B.C. to 266 D.C. "Most of the institutions, 
customs, arts and sciences and Jaws of the present day are banded down 
from Chou dynasty"* It was during the period of rule of this dynasty 
that ancient Chinese Philosophy bad its full flowering. Throe schools 
were soon brought into being-'-tbe School of Teng Hat, the School of 
Lao-Tse and finally that of Confucius. « 

ft 

In 221 B.C. the Chou dynasty was replaced by the ChTn dynasty. 
It was under the auspices of a ruler of this dynasty that China was for 
the first time unified, feudal government being abolished and a central 
govemmeot being fully eetabilisbed. The Ch'io dynasty in its turn gave 
place to the Han dynasty during the period of whose rule not only scholar- 
dup was fostered but Confucianism attained its final triumph over other 
•eboola of Pbiloeophy. It is also to be noted that it was during Uiis 
period (61 A.D.) that Buddhism wSe introduced into China. 

Thereafter for a oonaklerable time China lost its political unity and 
difareot dynasties rulad ovar one or anoiher pmrtioD of tiie country. In the 
lOlh century A.D.. however, the l^mgdynasty crested some kind of order 
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out of ibis ohooft but thk alto tiot for kmg. Hhm Is tbs 14tt o«iii «7 wm 
fouodod the Being djnBMtj whusb rulod Chiu up to 1614 |LD. when tho 
Maneu Empire eama into being. It should be pointed out hmm Ihal it 
was this Maneu dynasty which ruled China up to 1911 In ndiidiyoar 
monarchical government was abolbbed and the Itepublio was established. 

In Pari II of the book tbe suihor describes modem history of OfaliM 
from 1889 to 1949 in ihirtysix small obapiers. Naturally it begiu wiUh 
tbs oireumstanees m which the Opium War was fought balween China and' 
Great Britain, much to the discomfiture of tbe former- Tbe ille of 
modem China in fact began with the defeat m this war. The author 
further takes us through tbe familiar facts regarding T'ai P’iog Bebellioa, 
tbe war with France, the war with Japan, tbs Boxer uprisrag. the 
Russo-Japanese War, the aotivities of the Empress Dowager, the founding 
of the Bepublio, the monarcbioal dream of Yuan Bhih-Kai. the coming ol 
communism to China, the Mukden incident, the Bino-Japanese War of 
1987-45, the Civil War (1946-49) and finally tbe establishment of 
Communist Government in Peking. 

In Part III the author has devoted five chapters to the dieeuasioa of 
oertam oUier matters which have not been covered in (he preceding two 
parts of tbe l>ook. He has (or instance traced tbe development of pclitioal 
parties in morlern China, the history of modern Chinese writing, the growth 
of the press in modern China, the development of education and finally 
the reKtoratioD of Sino-Indian cultural relations. 

The hi ok also has a fourth part in which there are certain appendices 
regarding bibliography, the names of Chinese dynasties and a map. 

ft must he odroitted that within s Email compass the outlior has 
given us the necessary faeis regarding modem China. Unfortunately the 
l>ook bristles with inaccuracies in regard to tbe spelling of words and oompo- 
sition of sentences. Many of them must have been due to the negtigenoe 
of the printers, but possibly not ail of them can be traoed to t-hie aouroa. 
If the book runs into a second edition, alt these mietakee should be 
rectified and to this end the book should be submitted to the cHlieiem 
of some friend of the author whosa English is above approach. 

AliBRICAN*8 MA19 OF DB8TINT-By Kevin McCann, William 
Heiuemnan Ltd., Pp, 301. Price 13s. fid. 

This is a short biography of President Eisenhower by one who was 
his assistant from 1040 to August, 1961. As such be had every oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the man at first hand and appreoisting diSarent sspeota 
of ^e eharaoter of thie great American. 

'Ihia Is not s full length biography. It may, in fact, be regarded 
only aa a eharaoter aketoh of General Btsenhower. At tbe tuna the 
writing of ttie biography waa uadertahpn* apeculationa were, of eoutaa. 
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MrUiai^ jr«i ftoA he mold aeoeipt Um noBaioetxm of Uie R^oblioaii 
ptrl^ or liiai he would be finally eUotod to the White Houee. So toe 
intentiott <d toe author wee not to show to the world that the Qeneral 
wee of preaideaiUJ timber and should be eieoted by the Amsrtoan wodd 
ee took first Magistrate. It is in iaol not a propaganda treatise at all. 

The Oeneral bimsdf has, of oourse, given an excellent aooount of his 
aotivities as the Goniinaader«io*Cbief of the allied forces in Europe in 
bis book—Crusade in Europe. That book not only gives ut an idea as to 
toe great part which he has played in defeating Nasism but it furtoar 
gives us also an excellent insight into his character. The present book 
uf Mr. McCann only supplements what the General has written in toat 
work about himsolf. Even then the present btography which is the first 
of its kind is an appropriate publication. It provides us much information 
about the present President of the U.S.A. wbicb otherwise would not 
be available. 

General Eisenhower was born in 1800 in the small town of Abilene* 
Kansas. His parents were not well off. But he bad an opportunity of 
attending the local High School and graduating irotn it at the age of 10. 
Thereafter ho had an opportunity of entering the West Point Military 
Academy where finally he got the Commission in 1015. His career at 
West Point cannot be regarded as very bnlheust. In fact his position 
was sixiyfirst in a list of 104 successful candidstes in the final examina¬ 
tion. Not long after he got 1.he Commission, the United States joined 
the First World War and rapid promotion was m store for Eisenhower* 
Although towards the close of the war his permanent lunk was that of 
a Captain, ho was officiating as Lioutenaot-Colonel. On the conclusion 
of the wiir, however, he reverted to bis permanent rank from which bo 
Wiis promoted Major in Deoember, 1920. During the next 16 years be 
occupied various offices and acquired varied experience. Promotimi, 
however, in peace time was slow and towards tbo close of 1941 when 
America was on the eve of being attacked by J apan at Pearl Harbour 
be was only a Colonel. But in November of that year be had been brou^t 
over to the War Plan Division at Washington and from that time onward 
hit rise was rapid. Wbilo coming over to Washington to join War Plan 
Division, his only ambition as a military officer was to command a 
Division. But much higher position wss destined for him* Not long 
after be waa called upon to lead the combined armies of England, France 
and toe United States against Hitler. From this standpoint he msy 
eerteiniy be regarded aa a man of deatiny. 

Hit work aa Commander-in-Cbief of the aliiad foroas in the oontinent 
need not detain na bare. It is only to be pointed out that hit work was 
SO parfact and bia aehiavmttaDta so great that ha baoama so^ the eynoaura 
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of ttio world. After the ooncloiioo of tbe wer be wee oalled bedic lo 
Weefalogton to beociae the Chief of Staff. But Ua oould temain in thia 
poeition only up to 1048 when a new reeponeibiltty wee tbinet upon turn. 
He wee invited to become tiie President of tbe Cdumbia Univeieify, 
New York. This was a field of activity to which he was aatraager. 
But he did not hesitate to accept the onerous taak which aa Prestdentof 
this University be would be required to fulfil. But even here it was not 
possible for him to stick for long. The wsr clouds were again in tbe 
borixon and preparations bad to be made for defeating another potential 
enemy of world peace- He waa called upon to head the NATO forces 
with hia beadquartera at Paris. Accordingly he took leave from the 
Columbia University and proceeded to Europe to take up bis new poil. 
It need not be stated bore that while at Paris be was invited by a group 
of friends iu tbe United States to become a uabdidate for Presidential 
nomination by tbe Hepublicaa party, He agreed to the propoMai, resigned 
bis command and came back to bis country to fight the elections, first in 
the Itepublioan Couvention and then in tbe country. 

We know the phenomonul success he attained at tbe election. It is, 
of course, too early to say as to whut kind of Prosidont he would make. 
Military hcrof's bnvo not neossnrily made effective Presidents in the 
United States of America. But thn pa«t records of Eisenhower entitle 
us to say that he may not go the way of men iike Ulysstis (jrant. 

Naresb Chandra Roy 





Expansion op Prihabx Education 

At the lime of writing, dixuisaioQS on ostioaol and provioeial 
budgets are going on in different legisiative bodies in this oountry. 
From the trend of these discussions it appears that neither the 
treasnry bench nor the opposition has been satisfied anywhere with 
the rate of progress in the expansion of elementary education aipoog 
the people. The opposition is critical of the fact that nearly 80 
percent of the people still remain without even the light of literaoy. 
The Ministers are also not happy that they have not found it poesibte 
to open more schools and admit more children. 

On the issue of the expansion of education there is in a senee 
no dispute between the ministerial and the opposition parties. Both 
had fought for rapid expansion of primary education during the 
regime of the British Haj and at the present time also both are 
convinced that everything should be done for making it universal in 
the country. Coinmittet-s have also been appointed from time to 
time to find out methods and procedure by which the cherished ideal 
could be fulfilled. But the dilBculties in the way of ooDBuaunaUog 
this ideal were not very much foreseen by any of the groups before 
independence. All of them are now eunfronted with these difficulties. 
Population in India u enormous and there is hardly a province where 
provision will not have to bo made for less than a few millioo 
children before an attempt at uoiversalisation of primary education 
can be made. This will involve the establishment of a large number 
of school bouses and the appointment of an army of teachers. Both 
the capital and recurring expenditures will have to be met for the 
purpose by the Governujeots concerned. The question is whether 
it will be possible (or these Governments to provide for this money 
in their budgets without starving some other essential departments. 
It may, of ooorse, be pointed out that the expansion of primary 
ednc atioD is as important as. if not more important than, the oonduot 
of any other department. But even then it is not at all easy for tha 
Governments, convinced though they are of the utility and urfincy of 
expanding primary education, to cut out <« curtail expeoditUM in 
otiier departments and release money enough for edticatiog our 
masters. 
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In the peet there were echdole in many villegee no donbt hot 
Tery few of them conld boBst of a separate eobool honee. The 
Fatthala, attended only by a few atodents, naed to be held in eome 
out-house of a local wealthy man. The teacher also used to get only 
a pittance for the labour he would put f(»rth. What, howerer, he 
received from his school was only a supplementary income. He was 
not entirely dependent on it Things also were cheap and he found 
it possible somehow to make both ends meet. Circumstances have 
much changed now and ideas about education, even primary educsh 
tion, have been revolutionised. If the Government is now to expand 
elementary education, it will have to undertake tbe building of school 
houses according to plan and appoint a number of teachers, each on 
a particular scale. It is true that the salary given to a inrimary 
school teacher is still exceedingly small. But even then the total 
amount spent even for tbe existing schools is considerable. Further 
expansion will involve an increasing inflation of the amount. 

There was a time when some people, appreciating the financial 
difficulty which the Government might experience in expanding pri¬ 
mary education, proposed that civil conscription should be resorted to. 
They evidently thought lhat a person might be conscripted for doing 
such work as teaching in an elementary school for a period of about 
two years without, however, either being paid at all or paid only very 
little. Nobody possibly thinks today that any such scheme will be 
practicable in the present conditions of tbe country. Nor may it be 
ultimately a very cheap method of expanding education. A man cons¬ 
cripted, possibly against bis will, and drafted to a village for teaching 
in a primary school may not feel any enthusiasm for his'daties and 
may only while away his time, much to (he detriment of the interests 
of the boys and girls under his temporary charge. Besides, even a 
conscripted man will have to be paid for bis maintenance and the 
expenses so involved may not be very small. In view of this, civil 
oonsoription, even if otherwise possible, may not take ns v«ry far. In 
fact what we may expect at the present time is not any revolutionary 
progress but only a gradual expansiou of literacy and {vimary edoca- 
tiou. NVhat should be aimed at is lhat some addition diould be made 
to tbe budget every year for more schools and more teachers so that in 
t<he course of the next 25 or 30 years most of (he boys and girls of 
the school going age may have an opportunity of aitrading a primary 
school. Plaos to (his effect are elready there and should now be 
HBplemeBtad. 
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la ^ eonoM^n r^ecwiM dionM also bs made to pngnm 
of adolt edooatioa. lo a ooaotty where 60 per cent of the peapla 
an illiterate, nobody will dispute the necessity of a well*pIaaDed 
Miganisation for adult education. Initial steps have been talnn ib 
different parts of the country in this regard. But as in tbeoaae 
of {ffimuy education for boys and girls so in the case of the organise* 
tion of adult education also some addition may be made to its budget 
every year according to plan. There would, of course, be need for 
adult education even when most of the hoys and girls will have the 
advantage of attending the primary schools. When the plan is finally 
completed, we can still make provision for universal education only op 
to the lOlh year of a boy or girl. Now four years of schooling should 
not be regarded as enough. There would be many who will actually 
after this period lapse into virtual illiteracy. Many others again 
may have hankering for further enlightenment. In tbeae cases the 
organisaMon for adult education may do a yeoman's service. It may 
prevent many from lapsing into illiteracy and provide opportunities 
to many others for further development of their mind and further 
expansion of their knowledge. 

Adhar Chandra Mukbbrjbb Lboturbr , 1948 

Dr. P. C. Bagcbi delivered two lectures in the present month as 
Adharcbandra Mukberjee Lecturer, 1948 on India, China and South 
East Asia. 



OfBcial Notifloationi 


Calcutta University 

NoUfloatlon No. R-1-58-C S.R. 

It is notified for general information that the following 
revised Regulations for the M.D., M.S., and M.O. Exa* 
minations (Chapters XLVII, XTjVIII and *XLIX of the 
Begnlations) have been sanctioned by Government 

Revised Regulations for the M.D.« M.S. 
and M.O. Examinations (Chapters XLYII, 
XLYllI and XLIX of the Regulations.) 

CHAPTER XLVII 
Z>oeter of Medleino 

1. Ad essminsttoii for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine ebstl bo bold 
iDDUsHy in Cslouttft atul ehall cooiuience at euob time as the Byodieate shall 
detertuio^^* the spproxiinalo date to be nuiifled in the cslendsr. 

^ Any Bscbclor of Medicine snd Ddchelor of Stiigery of the University 
of Csicufts or of any other University recoifnieed by this University for this 

f utrpose may te admitted to the BxRiniiiation on production of evidence of 
laving tuiisesuent lo the passing of M.D H 9 Essiniaation cooapleted — 

three years* continuous hospital practice of which not less than one year 
has boon apent as a licsidenl House Meilical Officer in a recognised hospital 
and the reinoining pericKi spent in Post'Oradiiate studies and in preparation of 
a thesis at a recognised institution under a recognised teacher; 

or» 

five years* continuous practice of which two years must be^ spent in Post- 
Graduate studies in a hospital approved hy the University. 

The above rules may be relaxed at the discretion of tbo Syndicate for 
candidates p'HsesHiag higher Post-Graduate qualihcations of any reoognisad 
institution or having d ne eminent work in their subjects 

No appUcalion shall, however, be entertaiood unless two members of the 
Faculty of Mediciuo rr Doctors of Medicine of this University or a 

University approved by the Hyndir^ate from time to time shall have testified* 
to the satisfaction of ihe Syndicate, that since graduating as Bachebr ol 
Medicine and Bachelor cf Surgery the candidate has practised his pmfessioa 
with repute for the i»ermd specified, and that, in bsbit and character, he is 
£ fit and proper person for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

8. Bvery caodidete for admission to the examioation shall send bis sppli- 
cstlon to the Registrar with a certifica^ in the form prescribed by tbe Syndiceite 
and a fee of Bs. 800 at least two months before l^e date fixed for tbe eoai- 
owneemeni of tbe examination. 

4, A eandidate who fails to pass or present bimeelf for tbe esaminatioa 
^all not be entitled to eleim a refund of Dm fee. A oendidate mey be admiMed 
ta one or mote snbeequent exatoinations on payment of a Uke fee of tihoee 
bnndfed rapeee on eneb ooeasion. 
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TIm esamioAtloa tAall be wriitaa, oral, oUnieat and prae^^l. 


6. A oandldak# fea tfaa Dagraa at Doetor of Ifadioioe aball teaaiaH to 
tba Bagiftrar net lata two mootht bafora (ba oomoMaoama&l of tba 
aWttiimoQ aniati« or work embodying iba raadlt of raaaaiob aad 

i^fiag dafloita relation Aba aobiacl of MadMna and allied atibiaola, 


ombodTing a critical expoaiiioa of raaearobaa and upinton of othera oo tba 
•QbiecA aeiacted by tba candidate aooompanled by hit owo inve^tigationa and 
Ai«aarfetinna« aod vupportad by prxnaa referenoaa to tba publioationa quoted. 

Tba Ibeaia aball ba adjudicated by a Board of Adjodioalora or Bxamiaara 
appointad the Syodtcaia and they aball adiudieala tba tbaaia noder the 
thm following oatcgorira ^— 

Gataeory I'-** Highly cominaoddd "-«aotitljae tha candidate toaxamptlon 
from part or parte of ibe Written Btaminaiion. 

Category IT—** Commended **—not eotttliug tba oindidata to asampUoo 
from any part of tha exaraioatioo but ha ia allowed to take tba isamiaafeioo< 

Category III—'* Kot commanded "—not entitling the oandidate to taka tba 
examination. 

T. Aaaoonaa poaaibte after the examiaetion. the Syodieate aball pobUab 
a Uat of aoeeaaafal oandidetaa arranged in atpbabatieal order with the tillea 
el tbnr tkeaea and the opiniooi o* the Examinare ibereon planed agaiaal tba 
name of each candidate. If in tha opinion of the Examtnera apccial merit be 
evinced, • UniTeraitr gold medal aball be awarded to tha candidate paaaing with 
the greateat diatinction. 

6. A diploma und*r tha aeal of tha Coiveriity and eigoad by the Vioa* 

• Obaaeallor aball ba delivered at the next Oonvoeation for conferring degree# 
to aacA eandidate wbo baa qualidad for tba Dagraa. 


CHAPTIB ZLTIII 
Ifaator of iorgary 

1 . An azamioatioo for tbq Dagraa of Maatcr of gorge^ ehaU ba bald 
aaooaUy in Caleatta aod aball oommaooa at aucb time aa tha Syndicate aball 
datermina. the approximate date to be notified in tbe calendar. 

9 , Any Bachelor of Madieioa aad Baohalortof Surgery of tha Daivaraity 
of Oalmtta or of any othar Uoivaraity reoogoiMd by thia Dnivartity for tbia 
pntpoaa may ba admitted to tba Examination oo proJoctteo ofaviteaoeof 
naftog aobaeqnent to tbe paaaing of M.B.B.S. Examination completed-^ 

tbfoa yeari* oontinuona boepital praetlon of which not lew than one year 
baa been apenl aa a Beaident Houte Medical Qfioer iu a recognitad boaMtal 
and t^ remaining period apent in Poat*f 9 radoata StodJea and preparaikm cf a 
tbaria at a raeogniaed inatitntion under a raeogniaed taaebar; 

or, 

five yeara* eentinnooa praelioa af which twa ye«ra muat be apent in Pock- 
Qfadoato atodiee in a boapital approved by tba 0 olvervity. 

Vbe above mloe aaay ba relaxed at tbe dtaeretlofi of tbe Eyodicate for 
ftrdHr^r* paaeeeetog bigber Poat-Oradoate quaiiAcationa ef any yeeogDiMd 
InatltBttoo or having dona emiaent work in kit aobjwt. 

Ite aaottBatlao aball, bowmr, ba oBterlalnad nalma two maobera of tba 
Pbo^yMModleiaaor two Ifaaten d Bnrgm of tUa Dnivanity nr of a 
Dai w u a ft/ approved by tiw Byndieato ftom Qma to tloM ab^ have tagtVad, Ip 
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tb* atlUCAettoo of th^ S^dloftto* thtt liM f n4o«iiaf m B^i^lor of lft d i c! i » 

•fid BMbelor of tbo eondidoto btt pnoliMd bii pvofm&ott with tcpoto 

for tho poriod tpeetftM, ood tlut. in habit onri eborooter. ho ii a 6k tod propor 
poroOD for the Pefre^ of Haiter of Surgery, 

8. Story oondidoto for admiooion to tho oiooDinatioii ohoU oood hio oppileo* 
tioQ to the Bogietrar with a oertihoau In lb* form prooerlbed by kho Btndionlo 
•nd n foo of Hs. 800 at looat two moathi baforo tho dote toed for tho ooo* 
DeoeeaiOBt of tho eiaminttion. 

4. A eaodldoU wbo foiU to pM« or prooenk himoelf for the oiamtanlfon 
•ttall oot boaatitird to olaiin a refund of tba far. A ceo Ifdata may b* odaiftted 

to me ct mure rubtequ^Qt a«amittatioo» oa payaiBo^ of e like fee of three 
hundred rnpaee on f-ach occaaiuo. 

5. Ktery eaodidate shall be ezaminc'd in the following enbjeets i— 

(i> Gtoaral Snrgery Two paMit 

(one 0 ( which may 
be an aasay or 
comment a^ on 
any sobieck of 
surgery ineludiog 
• History of Surger^ 

(t<) Applied Anatomy and Surgical Pathology ... One paper 

Opbibalmnlogy or any oibar branch of ... One paper 
Special Siircery tbat may be recognised by 
the Univaraity from time to time. 

The examination shall be Written. Oral. Clinical and Practical. 

0. A candidate for the degree of Mister of Surgery shall transmit to the 
Regisirar not leas than too iiirmtba before the coromencement rf the esaoiina* 
tion a tbeala or poblisbod work embodying the reault of reaaarob and hating 
daSnita relation to the aubject of Surgery and allied lubjeeta. 

or. 

ambodying a critical axpoaition of the raaearchca and opinbna of otbera on the 
anbjac^ sataoted by tba candidate scrompaDied by bia own inreatigationa 
end obaereationa and anpporU'd by precise ri*fereoces to the publieatioos 
qootad. 

The tbesia shall be adjudioatal by a Board of adjudicators or examiners 
appointed by the Syndicate and they shall adjudicate the thesis under tbe three 
following oategorias 

Oategory I'->*'Righly commended*'—entitling tba candidate to exemption 
from part or parti of the Written Kiamination. 

Oategory II—''Commended**—not entitling tbe candidate to exemption fioer. 
any part of tbe aiamioation but ha ia allowed to taka the ezaminatioo. 

Category III—**Noi commended** —not entitling tbe eaodidate to take tbe 
axaminatioD. 

7. At soon aa poaaiMa after Ihe examinationa tbe Syndicate aball publlab a 
lilt of snccetaful candidates arranged in alphabetival order with tbe titlea of 
tbeir tbcaca and the opimona of tbe ICxamiaers thereon placed againss the name 
of each candidate. If in tbe opiuioo of tbe Examinera. apecial merit be efiueed 
a Univeraity gold medal abaU be awarded to tbe candidate paaaiog with the 
greateat diatinetion 

8. A diploma under tbe aaal of the OniTeraity and signed by tba Vice* 
Cbaneellor shall be delivered at ibo next Coneosation for conferring degraee to 
each candidate who has qQali6ed for the Degree. 

CHAPTER XXaIZ 
Hoitat of Obotatrias 

1. An examination for the t>egrae of Matter of Obetetrice ahall be held 
eonoallj in Calcutta and ahall commence ak a<ich tima aa tha Syo^cata oboU 
determine, tbe approximate date to be notiSed in tbe eaieodar. 

9. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Bechelor of Saigery of the tfoiairaiky of 
CelruiUorof toy other Univnsity recognised by ihia nnieareity for shla 
porpoae may be admitted to the Examination ^en prodnckijo of endenee of 
hofiog enbeeqiMat to tbe poaaing of M.B.B.8. Examinokioa oompleked— 
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(hMjMft* wbiobaollmtlMAttMjrwlMt 

bM ippsl M • RMi4ffiil Boom mdtel Oflosr in n fMogoittd botfrfkil Mil 
tiM TCHMdalnf period epeo* in Poel-OredoeH etodtee end ia pcepeieuM of o 
fbaeif •! a raeoffa"*^ iutitotioa oadtr a magaiaad taaohar \ 

or, 

6va yeara* oooliDiioaa pado^ of whieb tvo yean maal ba spaal ia Port* 
Qradoata atndiaa in a botpital approved by tba univartity. 

Thn above nilet may be relaxed a» the divereUon of the Syadloata for oaadl* 
datee poaeaiatBa higher Poai*Ureduate qualidcatiooa of any reeogniood inatiln* 
iioa or having dona eminent work in hie subject. 

No applieatioo shall, however, he entertaiied unless two Members of the 
Faculty of Medicloe or two Masters of Obatetrics of this Uotvertily or of a 
Dniversity approved by the Svodicaie from tune lo time abatl have teatided, to 
the aatisfsction of the Syndicat**, that sinoe grsdustinff as Biohelor < f Medirioe 
aod Bachelor of Surgerv. the candidate hav practised Ills profeuion with repute 
for the period specided sod that in habit and oharaotcr he Is a ftt and proper 
person for the Degree of Msster of Obstetrics. 

8. Fivery esndidyte for sdmissiun to the ex imination shall sand hts applioa* 
tion to the Registrar with a e*riiO«'aM in tho form prsaerib^d by iba Synalcata 
and a fe^ of Ra SOO at least two toontbs before the dale Axed for the oommanoa- 
ment of the essmiostioo. 

4. A candidate who fsiU to pass or present bimtt*lf for the examination shall 
not be entitled to claim a re^int of the fee. A osndii ite miy b^ sdruitted to 
one or more a ibsmuent •‘xaminations on payment of a like fee of three hundred 
rupees on ea<‘b cocas ioo. 

5< Every candidate shell be oxaroinrd in the following subjects t-« 

ft) Obitetriee Two papers 

(one of which may 
be an essay or 
commentary on 
any subjeot of 
Obstetrics inolnd* 
ing History of 
Obstetrics). 

(ii) Applied Anatomy, Phytiolngy, Embryology sod Patho¬ 
logy in reUtion to Obstetrics sol Oynaecology ... One paper 

(ill) Gynaeoology ... ... ... One paper 

The exaroiDstioD shall he Written, Oral, Cl'nioal and Practical. 

6. A candidate for the degree of Mnster of Obstetrics sHall trsnsmlt to the 
Registrar not h’ss than two months before the cornmencem<«i'it of tba examina* 
ti< D 0 thesis or published w irk embodying iho result of r^’searob and baviog 
definite relation to the subject of Obstetrics sad allied subjects, 

or, 

emh<;>dvios a critical expoeition of th^ researches and opinions of others ou the 
subject selei'Ud by thecsudidate aroompanied Jby his own investigatione and 
observatiouv, and supported by precise r.‘fereQces to the publieetioni quoted. 

The thesis shall be adjudicated by a Board of adjudicators or examiners 
appointed by the Syndicate sni they shall adjudicate the thesis under the 
thr«a following categories :— 

Category I^**Highly oommftDded"—eotitliDg the candidate to eumption 
from part or psrts of the Written Examination. 

Category 11—‘'CommeDdrd'**--Dot entitling the candidste to exemption front 
any part of the esamiaatioo but fae is allowod to sake the examination. 

Category IXZ—*'Not eoaii»eDded’'<^oi eoUtllog the candidate to ieke the 
ezamioatkm. 

7. Aj eooD ae poeeibla after the exeminatioo, ibo Syndicate shall poblleli 
a iiet of aoeoesafal oandldatee srreoged in alphabetical order, with the tftlee ojf 
tbeir tbesee and the opinkme of Uie esaminars thereon placed against tba name 
of aackaandidata. If, in tba opinion of the exasioexe, epedal merift be Ofiacad. 
a Univenitiy gold aedal ebal) be awwded to the oaodidaU who ebaU paee with 
tte greeteet oiatiiMtIen. 
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A A DifItM ute of tbe Caimtoi^ Md oiiiMd fcf thi Tiao* 

OboMillor mH bo ddivoiod of Ibo soil Oofrforafcl<w for oOofoHog dogiM Oo 
OAob oottiidoto «bo boo qtioUAod for iho Uogfoo. • 

The revised Begulalious will take effect frocD the exa> 
minatioQ of 1954. 

Sbnatb House; 

The 6th Januaryt 1963, 


8. DATTA, 
Registrar. 
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attribotoi to Hflpa K»»ii*|a (ASHTCWSt SASSKBIT 8ll%(ni^« 3^ 
111, Cakmtto TTniferalty) cfiHcally aditad for th* flrrt Bm* iriA vtbm', 
iniro^iietioo analfsis of confanto and apwndioea by Xtiibwgopail 

a 

OoftWftmi Sftsirif MA* P-R S , 8«»riti-M5i©wft8*lirth». I^wstuter lo 
Banfkrit, Calcutta rniveraiiy wodar ihe guidance of PriilAnpida 
Badharainan Goawaim (Royal 8vo, pp. LXXXV'S26,19tt)* Pnca 
6. 

Tbia is an impco'laQt ti'eatise enibodying salient tenets and doeirt* 
nee of the Vaiftnava philosophy of the Bengal school on the aspects 

oftah, fild, dfbdman and Mhann. The treatineDl laye stress 00 

'uodaroental (categories ol the philosophy of love. The critical eapost* 

tioQ of the parnktyS theory of divine love in its bearing upon the rale* 

vent issues lends an added interest to this valuable work. 
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